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ABSTRACT 

This document is intended as a resource for upper 
elementary and high school students, elementary and secondary 
teachers, counselors, student personnel officers, and parents who 
desire to explore the world of work. Encyclopedic in nature with a 
series of individual articles and announcements of sources, the guide 
is organized into two distinct sections. Part One focuses on 
vocaticmal theories, career ladders, employment outlook, employment 
appraisal, sources, and preparation, current high school curricular 
and cooperative education programs, and post sec(^dary education and 
training programs* Part Two is composed of directories of high school 
and training extension programs, technical and trade programs, and 
pre- prof ess ional and professional education programs* (Autho^/SN) 
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FOREWORD 



This revised edition of the Coun s elors Resource Manual s fonierly known as the CuMuCLatlve Bul letin and 
first published In 1957, has been retitled Resource Mmual for Career Dereloment , With this revi- 
sion, the Chicago public school system continues Its tradition of publishing significant guidance 
materials that reflect the best contemporary professional approaches and concepts concerning vocational 
decision-making. 

Nearly sixty years ago the Vocational Guidance Bureau (1913-33), the predecessor of the Bureau of Pupil 
Personnel Services, Issued i series of occupational pamphlets vhlch matched men and Jobs, the then 
current concept. During the »30»s and »AO«s the publication of the materials for the course In self- 
appraisal and careers reflected the contemporary emphasis upon psychological Insights and planning. 
The Cumulative Bolletln provided some of the information necessary In that planning process. In the 
decades since Frank Parsons made the first organised effort to help persons ''choose'* Jobs, psycho- 
logical thought and research had formulated the concept of continuity In decision-making, the 
concept that career "choice" is actually a developmental and lifelong process, rather than a single 
decision or even a series of discrete decisions. These concepts hr.ve culminated nationally In the 
guidance provisions of the Vocational Education Act as revised in 1968 iMch provide for possible 
financial support for guidance programs from kindergarten through grade twelve* 

The change of emphasis in this mantial Incorporates the career ladder approach to career families \n 
graphically Illustrating the varjring levels of educational preparation for careers in a variety of 
occupational fields* The developmental approach to decision-making is reflected in the scope and 
organisation of the educational and occupational Information to be found In this publication. 

The Resource Ma n ual for C areer Developmen t is Intended as a resource for upper grade and high school 
students, classroom teachers in both elementary and high schools, adjustment teachers, coxmselors 
ud parents in their cooperative pursuit of the career development approach to vocational decision-* 
naking. 
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IMTRODDCTIOM 



As indicated by a study of vocatioxml development theoxdes, career exploration Is a contlnous 
progress throughout life* In order to reflect the inyrlad choices the Individual has as he 
progresses through the various trial and exploratory phases, the eiq)hasls of this publication 
has been changed throughout the years « 

In 1957 the Cumulative Bulletin « a con^llation of bulletins reflecting the various programs 
available to the Chicago public school stident, was published < Subsequent editions broadened 
the base of the materials, adding the most frequently attended colleges and imlversltles as 
reflected in the Senior Survey of Plans conducted by the Bureau of Pupil Personnel Services, 
?ist8 of professional training schools in North Central Association states, technical and 
trade programs in metropolitan Chicago, available apprenticeship programs, and aids to college 
entrance* 

This information vas made available to all coimselors in the Chicago public schools and pre- 
dated the commercially prepared manuals now found in abundant quantities* As the scope of the 
publication changed, so did the title — to the Counselors RegQuryrft ^ FlV fl l f published in 1964, 

The present revision. Resource Manual for Career Development , heralds a new continuous guidance 
program, kindergarten to grade 12, initiated in September 1971 after a development phase during 
the school year 1969-1970, 

Innovations in this expanded edition of the old Cumulative ftillotiw and Cotinselors Resource 
include the following: ' — ^— 

• An inverted career ladder approach from high school to college preparation to 
reflect the varying degrees of future education or training to enter a career 
field 

• An analysis based on the Occupational Outlook Handbook of the educational 
preparation and employment opportunities in selected careers and industxdes 

• A survey of the employment outlook in major Job areas 



• A section on legal ccmelderatione 

• An exploration of career prograns for the currently-enrolled high school 
students 

• A series of dlrectorlea based on the asount of addltlraal education or 
training a Chicago public school student wishes to pursue. 



Hov to n ^a Thf g Mftpual 

This publication, encyclopedic In nature with a series of indlrldual articles, lists, and 
sources. Is organised into two distinct sections. 

In PABT ONE: GUIDE TO VOCATKWAL FLAMNING, vocatlvmal theories, career ladders, esipIoTBent 
outlooks, eBployment appraisal, esployMnt sources and preparation, current high school 
curricular and coopera^ve education prograss, and post-hi(^ school education and training 
prograns are explored. 

Jn PART TWO: GUIDE TO VOGATIQRAL PREPARATIOW, directories of post-high school education and 
training extension programs, technical and trade programs, and pre-^profassional and pro- 
fesslonal education programs are listed. 

It is hoped that the person using this publication will first explore the many occupations 
available to him in his selected career interest field before consulting the directories. 
The organisation of the material allows each person to arail himself of materials that best 
serve his immediate aim. 

This publication, is organised for the use of students, parents, teachers, and counselors in 
their cooperative explorati<m of the world of work. 



PART ONE 
GUIDE TO VOCATIONAL PLANNING 



VOCATIONAL THEORIES IN BRIEF 



Most occupational theories in career choice are 
baaed on one or more of the following: person* 
alltj traits 9 psychological need structure, 
sad/or Individual personality developnent. These 
Interrelated concepts are found In varying 
degrees In the tvo distinct theoretleal bases of 
either vocational developaent or vocational 
choice. Vocational developnent theories are 
characterised by a progression throu|^ a series 
or pattern of vocational choices as a result of 
the individual* a developing Intereat, saturation 
level, and capabllltlea) idiereaa vocational 
choice tbeorlea predict the ooeupatlonal role 
of the individual on the baala of psychological 
need, heredity, and sodo-econoalo influence. 

Vocational DsveloiMiant Theories 

Donald E. Super, ELI Ginsberg, Robert J. Bavlg- 
faurst, 0. C. Miller, and David V. liedsMn are 
the leading theorlata of the vocational develop- 
ment theory. 

Opff44 B| gWPfr 

In Donald E. Super* a theory, five payehologlcal 
atagea of ooeupatlonal devalopMnt are experi- 
enced by an individual. In the ^irth 
(birth-H), an individual engages In career 
faataay reflecting hia needa, intereata, and 
abilitlea# Three diatlnot aubgroiq)a or aub- 
atagea are apparent in the developing aelf « 



concept. The Individual flrat engagea in **fantaay** 
(agea 4-10 ), characterised hy role-playing and 
fantaayi then he progreaaea Into **lntereat" 
(agea 11-12), idien peraonal preferencea dictate 
aspirationas finally, he reakiea **capaclty<* 
(agea 13-14'), idiere peraonal abilitiea, training, 
and reqjuireMiita are conaldered. 

The EgpleratlQna Stage (agea 15-24) la the **trlal 
and error'' phaae of the developing aelf-concept 
of occupationa choice. The first aubatage la 
"tentative*' (agea 15*17), when cholcea are made 
and explored. The next aubatage la "tranaltlon" 
(agea 18-21), idien the individual engagea in 
technical or profeaalonal training required for 
hia Job choice. The laat aubatage la "trial" 
(agea 22-24), lAlch oonalata of aelecting a job 
field and accepting a trial poaltlcm. 

la fh. btabUdnunt Stag, (agei 25-AU), th. 
ludlyidiMl Mlmeta an ocei^tlonal eholc. and 
aXttrnfita to eatabliah hiaaalf in a penanent 
poaitlon. Subatagaa ara "trial" (agaa 25-30), 
lAan tha antrj- poaition WKf not ba aatlafylng, 
and ohangaa ara aada) "ataUlliation" (agaa 31-^), 
an IndiTidual'a aoat oraatlTa period, ^an ha 
attaapta to aatabllah a aeeura poaitlon. 

Iha ]jyB$fBiBfiS_SStt£ (^C** 45-^) i* eharao- 
tariiad tha IndlTldiial'a ratalning hia 
poaitlon In hia ocoupatlonal oboioa. 



Tsc11b> Stage (rngBS 65-00) eoMltfts of 
JustMAt to a looa actlra partlolpatloii 
liA an occupational Ufa* Tho tvo aub-ntagaa 
aro *Oacaloratloii^ (ngen vtaan tha 

ladlTldaal adjuats to tlio decline of his 
cnpatailitlea and ctianged role; and "retire-* 
■ant* (agea TIhnii)^ la cliarmctariaed bgr 

a tanlnatlon of an actlTe occupational Ufa*'' 

The theorj advanced hj Eli Giniberg ntUisea 
three derelopMnt phaaea of ocoiqsatlonal 
selection alallar in constroction to the etagea 
advaneed bj Super* dnsberg^a three phaaea 
are fttntaay Choice (blrth-10), following ee 
aelected adult nodele; Tentatlre Choice 
(agea 11^16), reflecting Intereate aptltodea, 
talneoy and opportnltlee; and Bea jlatlc 
Choice (agea IT-on)^ containing the explera* 
tion and eetaUiafanant etagee In eoeapa- 
tlonal aelectlon*^ 

Bobert J. fcvlriwrat 

In the Tocational derelopnant theorj of Robert 
J« Hirli^iaratf alz goal etagee are obaerred 



in the IndlTidoal* Ibey are Identification with 
a Wprker (agea 5-10); Aceniring the Biaie Habita 
of LiduatTT (agea 10-15): Aoonlring Mentltr 
aa a Iforker in the Occttoational Stmctnre (afea 
15^25) t Baconlng a ProdnetiTe Pereon faireg 25-iO)) 
^ta'^^lll ttg e ProdnctlTe Society (aaee 40-70) | 
and Contenplat <«g •,V^ iuctiye and Reeponaible 
M£i («Coo 7-pliiaJ'' 

D, C« Miller and V, H, Ibn have fire developmnt 
etagea In vocational eelection* The flrat atage^ 
la Preparatory (birth-H), when aptitodee, 
Intweata, nodelay and achool experiences are 
conaidered* The aeoond ataga I0 TnitiaJp 
(agea H-17), characterlaed bj an adjiiatnent of 
aapiratlona and acquiring of technical training* 
The third atage, THal (agea 17-34), conelate of 
aeleoting a Job and dereloping an attitiale 
toimrda a career* The fourth atage la Stable 
(agee 35-65) f idian an IndlTidoal adjuata from 
aa aotiye ocoiqpatiQttal life to peraonal intereate 
vlth cbangee in atatnay aeouritj, ftrlandehip, 
and health*^ 



Dniald E. Super, "Vocational Life Stages 9^ Voeatlanal Bdntyior: Readin|ta In Theory and Research ^ 
ed. Donald G. Zjtowaki (Hew Ibrki Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Jhc^ 1968)rF^rt III, 1^« 

Donald E* Super, ''A Theory of Vocational OeyeloiMnt," Ibld .a p« 123 
Robert J« Hayiglmret, "Stagee in Vocational Darelopnant* « pp« U7-4S 

C« Miller and V« H« Vbm, Vocational DaralopaMnt Stagee,** Ibid .> p. 14S 



^AT^tl?"^'' fhM^ ^ Theories 



Tiedeaan ■aintalns that an indlridual^s occupa- 
tional life conaiata of a eeriea of interdepen- 
dent goal deciaiona. Ferloda of anticipation 
and ad juataent are the two diatlnct goal-deciaion 
lerele. The Period of inticination conaiata of 
^eq)loration," idien a eeriea of goals are aelected 
baaed on aaplrationat opportunitiesy intereat^ 
capabilities, reqairementa, and aocial contacts} 
''cryatallintion, ybm goals are reconaidered 
with both advance and retreat possibilities; 
**cboice,** lAen a specific goal and its related 
field ia aelected; and **apecif ication, " idien 
the goal ia adjuated bj the aelf-ooncept. 

The Period of Iiip|ffiffnV»tim> ^ is 
divided into ''induction^*' vhen the individual 
goal coMs into contact with the^goal of aocietj 
and results in a further perfection of the indi- 
Tidual goal; **tranaitiont'' idm the goal of 
aocietj ia nodif ied by the succaasful individual 
goal; and ^^naintenanset" idm furttier modification 
of the individual and aocietal goals contributes 
to the occupational well-being of the individual.^ 



Vocational choice theories are best represented 
Ij the WDrk of Anne Roe and John L« Holland. 

inne Roe 

The tbeoiy of occupational choice advanced by 
Anne Roe is based on the basic needs theory 
advanced by Maslov* Mftslov lists ei|^t baaic 
needs conaisting of {diyslologlcal needs; safety 
needs; need for belongingneas and love; need 
for liqwrtance, reapect, self-esteeMf indepen- 
dence; need for infomation; need for under- 
atandlng; need for beauty; and need for self- 
actualisation.^ 

Roe haa atreased the liqportance of an individuaiV 
early experiencea with parenta. Tbeae early 
childhood experiencea have been categorised aa 
parental eaptlonal cliaatea within the extrews 
of overprotectiveness and overdeMndlngneaa; 
parental enotional avoidance of the c hild 
through rejection and neglect; and parental 
emotional acceptance of the child ranging from 



O&vid V. Tiedenan, **OBcision and Vocational DevelopMnt: A Buradlga and Ita Inplication,** Ihld^t 
pp. 130-32 

Anne Roe, **Barly Oetermlnanta of Vocational Choice,*' Ibid# > Pkrt IV, 234 



a casuftl to a lorliig mnrlronent. She haa 
atudied the poaiibla relationships between the 
parent-centered and parent-rejecting environ- 
sent on the Indlrldual and haa projected the 
earlj Influences upon the occupational diolce. 
Two distinct categories have en e rged frcm these 
early enrlronnental Influences of sToldance and 
acceptance. They are ''orientation towards per^ 
sons" and' ''orientation not towards persons." 

In the "orientation towards persons," Roe has 
listed occupational categories of senrlce, 
business contact, organisation, general cultural, 
and arts and entertainnent. Jn the "orientation 
not towards persons," are found the occupational 
choices of technology, outdoor actirity, and 
science. ' 

Various studies hsTS been conducted to teat 
Roe's hypothesis, but, as yet, no conflndng 
data has been obtained* Li nost instances, the 
failure to confim Roe's theory is the result 
of the indef initeness of her occupatlanal 
classifications and the difficulty of construc- 
ting questionnaires to obtain Infonntlon about 
childhood'^parental influence. 

Jfthn Hft]lMfw^ 

In the Tocational choice theoxy adfanced by 
John L. Holland, six occupational categories 
are natches with corresponding personality 



characteristics sinllar in scope to that pre- 
sented by interest inrentories. The six 
occupational fielda are based on the interaction 
of the IndlTldual wltti his enrironnent and the 
influences of heredity and socio econonic levels 
on his Tocatlonal choice. Major occupational 
q n rlro n nents are the Motoric, the intellectual, 
the snpportiTe, the confomlng, the persuaslTO, 
and the esthetic. 

Each occupational enrironnent has definite 
career fields and personality characteristics 
or orlentationa. The Motoric stresses strength, 
action, skill, and nuscalar coordination with 
a nasculine emphasis on the concrete and non- 
TMtal provle»-solTlng abilities. Occupations 
are laborers, nachlne operators, aTiators, 
famers, truck drlTors, and carpenters. The 
Intellectual is cbaractMrised by an affinity 
for a rational, organised, asocial existence and 
intellectual problen-solYlng. Selected occupa- 
tions are i^qrslclsts, anthropologists, chenlsts, 
■athenaticiana, and biologists. The SupportlTe 
group prefers a dependent, structored, social, 
religious, and safe env i ro nn ent with an avoidance 
of highly intellectual or pl^ically denanding 
activities* Sone occupations with these char- 
acteristics are social workers, teachers, inter- 
viewers, vocational counselors, and therapists. 
The Cbnfor«<m group is illustrated by a clearly 
defined subordinate role contalng a s'tewtured 
social, verbal and {dqrBlcal environnent. 



IStid^f PP« 238-39 
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Ocdtpatlons are bank tallera, aecratarlea, 
bookkeepers, and file clexice. The PeranaslTe 
group is characterised Ij an aggreeelTe, 
■aaoallne, mbal, social, and donlnatlng role 
with an sToldance of extended Intellectual 
problea oolTing. Selected occupatl<»is are 
salesMO, politicians, nuiagers, pronoters, 
and business executlTes* The Esthetic pos- 
sesses sn asocial and feninine viewpoint with 
a strong emotional need for expression in a 
creative activity, Som occupations are 
■osicians, artists, poets, sculptors, and 
writers, 

Holland believes that the individual having 
certain characteristics or orientations will 
select an occupation in idiich these character- 
istics are useful. Since the characteristics 
are based on heredity, interests, abilities, 
adult nodels, and self-concepts, the occupa- 
tional choice is a search for the nost satis- 
fying career role that best fulfills the 
Individual's personality traits and enviroi^ 
nental Influences, He cites nany corresponding 
studies of personality characteristics in 
various occuapational roles and fee:Ls that 
additional research nay reveal other variables.^ 

Innlieatlons for C ftigf^l^ng 

A careful study of the vocational theories of 
developnsat and choice clearly indicates 
definite needs of the part of the individual 



in his selection of a career and clearly defines 
the role of the counselor in meeting these needs. 
The aln of guidance is to sake the individual 
self-directive and to enable his to mke intelli- 
gent life decision; the counselor has a decisive 
role in the developaent of these objectives. 

The Bost inportant understanding to be gained 
tram a study of vocational theroies is that 
career orientations are developsmital based 
on acquired values, environnent, and socio- 
econonic influences from birth to death. During 
the period the individual spends in elmentary 
and high school, he is engaging in fantasy, role- 
playing, and Baking tentative choices of a 
career based on adult nodels and his understanding 
of the nntry requirenents for various occupa- 
tional roles. 

The counselor csn assist the individual in an 
iissessnent of his needs, interests, notivatiocs, 
and capabilitif'S through personal interviews, 
interest inventories, and standardised tests. 
It Bust be renenbered that testing devices and 
inventories are not capable of detemining 
BDtivation and personal drive and are Indicative 
of an individual's interests, achieveaents, and 
capabilites. On the basis of vocational choice 
theoriea, the counselor nay be required to 
encourage a taleated individual, idio has under- 
estiaated his capabilities, to rec<nisider his 
goals and to revise his self-concept as to 
possible socio-econoBic level even though it Bay 



John L, Holland, Thsoxy of Vocational Choice,** Ibid,, p, 288 



be In conflict with environmental influences. 

Ueing available career information, career 
apeakera, and group guidance techniques, the 
counselor can present entry occupational 
information to his counselee, realising that 
the tentative decision as to the occupational 
role made during the adolescent period can be 
further developed and adapted during the 
training period for Job entry. An informed 
individual can draw from many different career 
choices other than those found in his immediate 
environment. The counselor must remain sen- 
sitive to the influences exerted by the peer 
culture, parent, heredity, and socio-economic 
level of the individual as he helps his 
counselee to become self -directive. 
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PREFERRED 
PREPARATION 




EMPLOYMENT ( 


Professional and Related Occupations 


Less than High 
School Diploma 


High School 
Diploma 


' Less than a 
College Degree 


Minimum: 
Bachelor's Degree 




d 

a o 

0) rH 
CO 


Private Industry 
or Agency 


Business Administration and Related Professions 
Accountants 
Advertising workers 
Marketing research workers 
Personnel vr»T»v#:*rs 
Public relations workers 






X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 




X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


Clergy 
Protestant clergymen 
Rabbis 

Roman Catholic priest 








X 
X 
X 






X 
X 
X 


Condervation Occupations 
Foresters 
Forestry aides 
Ranffe manaerers 






X 


X 
X 




X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


Ehgineering 
Aerospace 
Agricultural 
Ceramic 
Chemical 
Civic 

Electrical • 

Industrial 

Machanldal 

Metallurgical 

Mining 
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X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
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X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
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X 
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X 
X 
X 
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EDUCATIONAL PREPARATION AND EKRLOIMENT OPPORTUNITIES IN SELECTED CAREERS- Con tinu 



Pirofesslonal. and Related OccupatlonB 



Health Service Occupations 
Chiropractors 
Dental assistants 
Dental laboratory technicians 
Dental hygienlsts 
Dentists 
Dietitians 

Hospital adndnlstrators 

Licensed Fi^<^^i<^ nurse 

Medical laboratory workers 

Hsdical record librarians 

Occupational therapists 

Optometrists 

Osteopathic physicians 

Fbamaclsts 

Physical therapists 

Physicians 

Podiatzlsts 

Radiologic technologists 
Registered nurses 
Sanitarians 

Speech pathologists and audlologists 
Veterinarians 



PREFERRED 
PREPARATION 



High 


H 


o 






Less tl 
School 


•as 



n 



X 
X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 
X 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
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Occupatlona 



PREFERRED 
PREPARATION 



o 

•as 



EMPLOIMEMT OPPORTDNITIES 



«9 

I 



M 0) 



I 



•H 

5l 



>ns 



Lclane 



rse 

rkers 

LanB 



its 

id audlologlsts 



X 
X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 
X 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 



X 
X 
X 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



X 
X 
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X 
X 



X 



X 
X 



X 
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EDtJCAnONAL PREPARATION AMD EMPLOIMEMT OFPORTONITIES IN SELECTED CAREERS— 



Professlo w^i «nH Related OccuoatlonB 



PREFERRED 
PREPARATION 



o 

•as 



0) 

c o 
a 



Mathematics and Related Flelde 
Actuaries 
Mathenaticians 
Statisticians 



X 
Z 
X 



Natural Sciences 
BiTironmental Sciences 
Geologists 
Geophysicists 
Meteorologists 
Oceanographers 
Life Sciences 
Biochendsts 
Life scientists 
Finical Sciences 
Astronomers 
Chemists 
Physicists 



X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

X 

X 
X 
X 



performing Arts 
Actors and actresses 
Dancers 

Musicians and music teachers 
Singers and singing teachers 



Other Art-Related Occupations 
Commercial artists 



X 
X 
X 
X 



X 
X 



X 

X 
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ted Occupations 



PREFERRED 
PREPARATION 



o 

•as 



EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 



^1 
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'd o 
a a 
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ted mids 



X 
X 
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X 
X 

X 



X 

X 
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X 
X 
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IiC«0 



X 
X 
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X 
X 
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X 
X 



X 
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X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 



X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 
X 



X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 
X 



X 
X 
X 



e8 



teachers 
t«*ohTe 



X 
X 
X 

X 



X 
X 



X 

X 



X 
X 
X 
X 
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PREFERRED 
PREPARATION 


EHPL 


Professional and flftXf**^ OccuDations 


Less than High 
School Diploma 


High School 
Diploioa 


Less than a 
College Degree 


Mininnm: 
Bachelor's Degree 




Industrial designers 

Interior designers and decorators 






X 


X 


X 


Social Sciences 
Anthropologists 
Econonists 
Geographers 
Historians 
Fdlltlcal scientists 
Sociologist 








X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


Teaching 
College and university teachers 
Kindergarten and eleaientary school teachers 
Secondarr achool teachers 








X 
X 
X 




Technician Ocoupatlona 
OraftsMn 

tegineerlng and science 






z 

X 






Writing Occupations 
Newspaper reporters 
Technical writers 






X 


X 


X 


Other Professional and Related Ocoupatlcms 
Architects 

College placeaent officers 
HoM econoBists 
Landscape architects 








X 
X 
X 
X 


z 
z 

X 

• 
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ted OccupatlonB 



PREFERRED 
PREPARATION 



o 



emfloimeut oppoRrnNiTiES 



g 



^1 



X 



and decorators 



X 

X 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



X 
X 
X 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



Ity teachers 

emantary school teachers 



X 
X 



X 

X 



X 
X 



X 



X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 



Related Occupations 
ffloers 

8 
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X 
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X 
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X 
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X 
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EDUCAnONAL PREPARATION AND EMPLOIKQIT OFPORTDNmES IN SELECTED CAREBSS—Contimu 







PREFERRED 




EMPLOIMEI 






PREPARAnOH 
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Professional and Related Occunatlons 
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Less 
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Lavyers 








X 


X 


X 


Librarians 








X 






Library technicians 




X 


X 






X 


HDdels 


X 


z 






X 


X 


Fhotographers 










X 


X 


PrograiDDers 






X 






X 


Psychologists 








X 


X 


X 


Recreation wrkers 








X 




X 


Social workers 








X 




X 


Sunreyors 






X 






X 


S^tems analysts 








X 




X 


Urban planners 








X 


X 
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Clerical* Related, and Muafferlal OceuDatlons 


PREFERRED 
FREPARAnON 




Less than High 
School Diploma 


High School 
Diplozoa 


Less than a 
College Degree 


Minimum t 
Bachelor's Degree 


Qerical and Related Occiqpatione 
Bookkeeping workers 
Caahlers 

ELectronlc conpitter operating personnel 
Office nachina operators 
Receptionists 

Shipping and receiving clerks 
Stenographers and secretaries 
Telephone operators 
Twists 




X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 








Mftnagerial Occupations 
Industrial traffic managers 
Purchasing agents 




X 


X 


X 
X 
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and Managerial Occuoatlona 
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PREPARATION 
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^ter operating personnel 
Operators 

;eivlng clerks 
secretaries 
jrs 
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Sales Oectqmtioiie 












Autoaoblla parta oountantn 


X 


X 








AutoBoblla salenan 




X 








AutoBobila aarrioa adriaon 




X 








Inaura&oa aganta and brokara 




X 








MBonifaeturara* aalaaman 








1 




Real aetata aalaaMB and brokara 




X 








Retail tae«de aaleawoziEera 




X 








Securitlee ealaanen 








1 




Hholeeale tnde ealeanorkare 




X 








Service Oeetqpatloiia 












Barbere 


X 










Balldlng euatodlana 


X 










Gooka and chafe 


X 


X 








Coaaatologlate 


X 


X 








m apecial agenta 








X 




Plrefii^tere 




X 








Heepltal attandanta 


X 


X 








Pollca officer 




X 








FMkmte houaabold voxkere 


X 










State police offlcera 




X 








lialtera and waitreaaea 


X 
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EDUCATIONAL FRIPARATION AND EMPLOlMaiT OPPORTUNITIES IN SELECTED GAR 



Skilled and Other MMattal Occupations 



Building Tk>ades 
Aabeatoa and insulating workers 
BricklaTers 
Carpenters 

Censnt nasons (cement and concrete finishers 

Construction labr>i*ers and hod carriers 

ELeotricians (construction) 

Elevator constructors 

floor covering installers 

dasiers 

Lathers 

Marble setters, tile setters, and terrazso workers 
Operating engineers (construction naohlnery operators) 
Painters and paperhangers 
Plasterers 

Plumbers and pipefitters 
Roofers 

Sheetmetal workers 
Stonemasons 

Structural, ornamental, and reinforcing iron workers 
riggers, ^r"* T?h1?t "TTT" 



PREFERRED 
PREPARATION 
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X 
X 
X 
X 



X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
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X 
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X 
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X 
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t end concrete finishers 

and hod carriers 
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^e movers 
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Skilled and Other Mmtial Occupations 



PREFERRED 
PREPARATION 



EMPLO 



o 

•as 



a 



u 
o 

I 



CO 

I 



I 

P4 



Driving Occupations 
Intercity busdrivers 
Local transit busdrivers 
Local truckdrlvers 
Over-the-road truckdrivers 
Routemen 

Taxi drivers 



Z 

X 
X 
X 



X 
X 

X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



Machining Occupations 
AIl-axx>und machinists 
Instrument makers (mechanical) 
Layout men 

Machine tool operators 
Setup men (machine tools) 
Tool and die makers 



X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



X 
X 



X 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



Mechanics and Repairmen 
Alr-conditionlngf refkdgeration, and heating mechanics 
Appliance servicemen 
Automobile body repairmen 
Automobile mechanics 
Bovllng-pln-machine mechanics 
Business machine servicemen 
Diesel mechanics 
ELectrio sign servicemen 



X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

X 

X 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
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X 
X 
X 
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^^1?**^ ^ Other Manual Occupatlona 



PREFERRED 
PREPARATION 



o 



•as 



Tarm equipoieiit aechanlcs 
Industrial machinery repalxnen 
Inatrunent repainnen 
Maintenance electricians 
Millwrights 

Television and radio service technicians 
Titick nechanics and bus aechanlcs 
Vending uchlne nechanics 
Watch repaimea 



Printing toraphlc Arts) Ocet^tions 
Boold>lnders and related voiiGers 
Cowposlng room ecct^ations 
ELeotrotjrpers and sereotypers 
Uthograpidc oocupations 
Fhotoengravers 

Printing pressmen and assistants 

Other Manual Occupations 
Asseniblers 
Automobile painters 

Automobile trimmers and installation men (automobile 

iqiholsterers) 
HLacksffliths 

Bollemaking occupations 

Dispensing opticians and optical mechanics 

Electroplaters 



X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



X 

X 

X 
X 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



X 
X 

X 
X 
X 



X 

X 

X 
X 
X 
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_ual Occttpatlone 



PREFERRED 
PREPARATION 
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EMFLOIMBfT OPPORTUNITIES 



P4 



9^ 
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r7 repairmen 

icians 

Lo service tectanlciane 

bus Bechanlcs 
cbanlcs 



X 
X 
X 
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X 
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X 

X 
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X 
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X 
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X 
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X 
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X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



X 
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rs and installation men (automobile 



tions 

8 and optical mechanics 



X 
X 

X 

X 
X 



X 

X 

X 
X 
X 



X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



X 
X 
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EDUCATIONAL PREPARATION AND EMPLOIMEKT OPPORTUNITIES IN SELECTED CAREERS— Cc 



Sk^TlAi^ and Other M »fiif1 Oe cupations 



Fumlttire upholsterera 
Gasoline service station attendants 
Inspectors (manufactuidng) 
Jewelers and Jewelry repairmen 
Msat cutters 

Motion picture projectionists 
Photographic laboratory occupations 
Power truck operators 
Producation painters 
Shoe repaiman 
Stationary engineers 
Stationary firemen (boiler) 
Welders and oxygen and arc cutters 



PREFERRED 
PREPARATION 



-a 



O 

to o 

0) o 



O 

o 



■ar 



n 



X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



X 
X 
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ual Occupationa 
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EDUCATIONAL PREPARATION AND EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES IN MAJOR INDl 



NeiJor Bidustrles and Their Oceunatlona 


PREFERRED 
PREPARATION 






Less than High 
School Diploma 


High School 
Diploma 


Less than a 
College Degree 


Minimum: 
Bachelor *s Degree 


Agriculture 

Cooperatiye extension aer^rice workers 
Soil conservationists 
Soil sc^-n*^-*- 








X 
X 
X 






Transportation, Oomnunleationf and Public Utilities 














Civil ATiation 














Aircraft mechanics 




X 










Airline dispatchers 






X 


X 






Air traffic controllers 




X 










lU^t engineers 




X 










Ground radio operators and teletTplsts 




X 










Pilots and copilots 




X 










Stewardesses 




X 










Traffic agents and clerks 




X 










Merchant Marine Occupations 














Licensed merchant mrlne officers 






X 


X 






Ibllcensed mex'chant seamen 


X 












Radio and Television Broadcasting 














Broadcast technldens 






X 








Radio and television announcers 




X 










Railroads 














Brakemen 


X 


X 










Bridge and building workers 


X 


X 










Clerks 




X 










Conductors 


T. 


X 
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8 and Their OcciaMttlona 



PREFERRED 
PREPARATION 
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Lsion Broadcasting 
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levislon announcers 



ding workers 
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Major Industrlea and Their Occupatlong 



Locomotiye engineers 
Locomotive firemen (helpers) 
Shop trades 

Signal department workers 
Station agents 

Telegraphers, telephoners, and towermen 
Track workers 
Telephone Industry 

Central office craftsmen 
Central office equipnient installers 
Linemen and cable splicers 
Telephone craftsmen 

Tele^ohone and PB ^ ^**p'*'-^J|'f ^rs and repairmen 



PREFERRED 
PREPARAHON 



o 

01 o 

- o 

CO 



o 

3 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 



CO 



EMFLO 



4* 

8 

^1 



I 



Finance y Insurance 
Bank clerks 
Bank officers 
Tellers 



and Beal Estate 



X 
X 
X 



Service and Miscellaneous 
Bellmen and bell captains 
Front office clerks 
Housekeepers and assistants 
Managers and Assistants 



X 
X 



X 
X 
X 
X 
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elr Occupations 
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^^p^-^JjT^ ^ and repairmen 
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Real Estate 
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istantfl 

t8 



X 
X 



X 
X 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 



X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

XX 



EDUCATIONAL FREPARAnON AND EMPLOIMEllT OPPOKTONITIES IN SELECTED MAJOR 



Major Induatiriefl and Their OceuDationa 


PREFERRED 
PREPARATION 


Less than High 
School Diploma 


High School 
Diploma 


Less than a 
College Degree 


Minijnum: 
Bachelor* 3 Degree 


Govemment 
Medl carriers 
Postal clerks 


X 

z 


X 
X 

















Source: U.S. Departoent of Labor, gCMWtlff pal Outlool r fffflfl^ ^. 1970-71. Waahing 
Printing Office » 1970 
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CAREER LADDERS RELATED TO HIGH SCHOOL SUBJECTS 

CAREER LADDER 



Service Occupations 



Bosinesdi Clerical 
and Sales Occupations 



Science and 
Technolog7 Occupations 



Less Than High 
School QLplona 



Hay baler, mechanic aidej 
straw baler 



Feed grinder, warehouse 
food packer, food processor 



HLacksmlth aide, egg 
grader, greenhouse 
worker 



High School Diploma 



Cow tester, mechanic 



Auctioneer 



HLacksmlth, butcher 



Less Than a 
College Degree 



Earn equipment mechanic 



Realtor 



Plant pest control 
Inspector, plant 
quarantice Inspector 



Minimum: 
Bachelor's Degree 



Agricultural t0acher, 
extension service wox^er 
human nutritionist, 
rural sociologist 



Agricultural economist, 
architect 



Agricultural engineer, 
entomolc jist, home 
economist, microbiologist, 
soil conservationist, soil 
scientist, veterinarian 



ERIC 



BELATED TO AGRICULTURAL SCIEMCE 



Outdoor Occupations 


leacning 


ATv, m vcr Laxnmenx , anci 
Related Occupations 


Aaaxxxonax uareers 


Daily worker, farm 
laborer, fire guard, 
forestry aide, land- 
scape worker, 
lisnberjack, nursery 
woFxeF, oneep oueciz^ 


* 






Plur»r: diary, ftult 
general, grain, 
livestock, vegetablcj 
' landscaper 


Teacher aide 






Animal liusbandman, 
animal psychologist, 
floriculturist, 
nurseryman 








Agronomist, 
forester,genetici8t, 
plant scientist, 
range manager 


Agricultural teacher 


Agricultural writer, 
package designer 





CAREER LADISRS 





Servlca OcciiDa^lons 


Business, Clerical 
and Sales Occupations 


Science and 
Technology Occupations 


Less Than High 
School Diploma 


Barker, chef , cook, 
coametologiet 


Display man aide 


Photographic labora- 
tory worker 


High School Diploma 


Caterer 


Display nan 


Bookbinder, electrotyper, 
lithographer, photo- 
engrarer, printing press 
assistant, stereotyper 


Less Than a 
College Degree 




Art appraiser. Industrial 
designer 


Dental technician 


Minimum: 
Bachelor* 8 Degree 




Account exeeutlTe, 
advertising manager 


City planner, dentist 
occupational therapist 



RELATED TO ART 



Outdoor Occupations 


Teaching 


Art, Ehtertainment, and 
Related Occupationa 


Additional Careers 


Lcmdacape gatdener 




Sign painter 






Teacher aide 


Qother designer, 
Mchnical artist, 
photographer 








AdTertising layouVpaeteup 
artist, art director^ 
coMiercial artist, 
decorator, illustrator. 
Interior designer 




Landscape architect 


Art editor, art 
librarian, art teacher, 
college art teacher 


Choreographer, 
prodoction aanager 





CAREER LADIER 





Service Occupations 


Business, Clerical 
and Sales Occupations 


Science and 
Technology Occupations 


Less Than High 
School Diploma 


Automobile parts cotmter- 
man^ hotel bellman^ mall 
carrier^ postal worker^ 
receiving clerk^ rural 
mall clerk, shipping 
clerk, waiter, waitress 


Cashier, file clerk, 
mmessenger, office boy^ 
retail salesman 




High School Diploma 


Automobile sexvlce 
advisor, bank clerk, bank 
teller, telegraph agent, 
telephone operator 


Accounting clerk, 
bookkeeping WDrker, real 
estate sfliLesman, 
reccrptlonlst, secretary, 
stenographer, typist, 
\Aole8ale salesman 


Electronic counter, 
progranner, electronic 
computer operating 
personnel 


Less Than a 
College Degree 


Insurance agent, 
Insiunaice broker, real 
estate broker 


Automobile salesman, 
bookkeeper, offloe 
machine operator, title 
examiner, title 
searcher 


Business machine 
serviceman, contractor, 
medical recoixls 
librarian 


Minimum: 
Bachelor *s Degree 


Ekiiployment manager, 
hospital administrator, 
hotel manager, personnel 
worker 


C.P.A., industrial traffic 
manager, manxifactures 
salesman, purchasing agent, 
securities salesman 


Data processing system 
analyst, electronic 
console operator 



RELATED TO BUSINESS AND DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION CAREERS 



Outdoor OecUTsa^onfi 


Teaching 


Arty Ihtertaixunenty and 
Related Occupations 


Additional Careers 



ELeetrio algn 
serTieemn, outdoor 
sign eerrleeoan, 
outdoor salesnan 


■3 








Teacher aide 














Marketing roaaareh 
vorker 


College teaeber, 
elenantary teachery 
high school teadier 


Publisher 





CAREER LADDERS 





Service Occupations 


Business, Clerical 
and Sales Occupations 


Science and 
Technology Occupations 


Less Than High 
School Diploma 


Hostess, postal worker, 
shipping clerk, usher, 
waiter, waitress 


Oemonstrater, file clerk, 
office boy, retail 
salesman 




High School Diplom 


Airline reservation 
agent, bank clerk, 
library derk, police- 
man, receptionist, 
telephone operator 


Auctioneer, real estate 
salesman, secretary, 
stenographer, vdiolesale 
salesman 


* 

Printer, tele- 
grapher 


Less Than a 
College Degree 


Airline stewardess, 
insurance agent, insur«- 
ance broker, real 
estate broker 


Automobile salesman, 
buyer 


Cyptographer 


Minimum: 
Bachelor's Degree 


Cataloger, clergy, 
lawyer, public librar- 
ian, reading specialisti 
research director 


Account executive, adver- 
tising manager, public 
relations man, sales 
engineer 


Speech audiologist, 
speech pathologist 



RELATED TO ENGLISH AND LANGUAGE ARTS 





Teachliifif 


Art. Ehtertaiimenta ahH 
Related Occupations 


Additional Careers 


Outside salesman 




Sign painter 






Library clerk| teacher 
aide 










Actor 1 actressy adverti- 
sing copyvriteri lecturer 




Social vorker 


Counselori librariaxii 
teacher 


Drama critic , editor | 
Joumalisti production 
manageri puUisheri 
radio announcer, reporterj 
spoirbs writer, technical 
writer 1 TV announcer 
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CASEER LADDERS 







and Sales Occupations 


SfiiAllOA i>tlH 

Technology Occupationfl 


Less Than High 
School Diploma 


Cheff cookf hostess , 
hotel worker, waiter, 
waitress 


Hotel derk, travel clerk 




High School Diploma 


Airline reservation agenti 
armed forces, custoiis 
inspector, hotel front 
office derk, reception- 
ist, telephone operator 


Ebq>orter, iaportBTp 
secretary, stenographer, 
travel agent, wholesale 
salesman 




Less Than a 
College Degree 


Airline stewardess, 
foreign service worker 


Buyer, travel manager 


Pypotographer, nurse 


MinJjDums 
Bachelor* 8 Degree 


Architect, diplomat, 
hotel manager, librarian, 
missionary 


Account executive, branch 
manager, publisher, 
purchasing agent, tour 
conductor 


Qiemlst, clinical psy- 
chologist, engineer, 
pharmacist, physician 
technical writer 



BELATED TO FOREIGM LANGUAGE 



vuvaoor vccupciuiC/ns 


icacn ing 


JIa w, SdX vCA^ Iwt AHIBtill W, CUlU 

Related Oceupationfl 




Taxi driver 




Sign painter 




Policeman 

» 


Teacher aide 


Translator 








Actor, actress, advertising 
copywriter, art collector, 
cxdtic, opera singer 




Antropologlaty 
geologiaty social 
worker, welfare 
worker 


College teacher, 
foreign language 
counselor, litoarlan, 
teacher 


Dsreign language editor, 
foreign language reporter, 
radio announcer, TV 
announcer 





CAREER LADDER 





5^T*iH ot jfidinai^otis 


and Sales Occupations 


Science atk^ 
Technology Occupations 


Less Than High 
School Diplona 


Bus boy^ butler^ cafeteria 
worker^ cook^ hom^nakery 
hostess^ hotel beUnan, 
hotel housekeeper^ house- 
hold woricer^ nurses aid^ 
pioCwxcax uUi^e^ waivez^y 
waitress 


Food salesman 


Butcher aid, gannent 
inspector, seamstress 


High School Diplona 


Baker ^ beautician ^ caterer 
caterer, head waiter, 
homeaaker 


Purchasing agent 


Batcher, candy maker, 
tailor, upholsterer 


Less Than a 
College Degree 


Airline stewardess, chef, 
honaaaker, practical 
nurse 


Cafeteria manager, hotel 
and motel assistant 
manager, test kitchen 
vorker 




Mininuin: 
Bachelor* 8 Degree 


Cooperative extensiop 
service worker, hon^maker, 
public health 


^tel manager. Institution 
manager, motel manager 


Dietitian, home econo-* 
mist, registered nurse, 
research worker. 



RELATED TO HOME EOCHfOMICS 



Outdoor Occupations 


Teachljag 


Arty rntertawsieiity and 
Related Occupationa 


Aoaltional careers 






HoneBiaker 






Teacher aide 


Qothea designer, hone- 
nakar 








Fashion designer, 
homenaker, interior 
designer 




Public health 


College teacher^ high 
achool teacher 


Ib)m6iDaker, editor, 
technical writer, TV thet 





CAREER LADDERS 



Service Occupations 



BusinesB, Clerical 
and Sales Occupations 



Science and 
Technology Occupations 



Less Than High 
School Diploica 



Appliance serviceman, 
auto body repairman, auto 
painter, auto upholstererj 
boilermaker worker, bowl- 
Ing-pin machine mechanic, 
farm equipment mechanic, 
truck and bus mechanic, 
watch & shoe repairman 



Gasoline service attendant, 
manufacturing inspector, 
multlgraph operator 



Assembler, cement mason, 

electroplater, floor 

covering installer, foxandry 

worker, hand carver, lather 

machine tool operator, 

orthopedic shoe repairman, 

painter, paperhanger, 
plasterer > welder 



High School Diploma 



Air condition repairman, 
airplan mechanic, auto 
mechanic, auto service 
advisor, business machine 
repairman, dlesel mechanfe^ 
electrical mechanic, elec- 
tronics mechanic, instru- 
ment repairman. 



Meter reader, telephone 
inspector 



Bookbinder, cabinetmaker, 
coremaker, elevator con- 
structor, instrument man. 
machine forger, machinist, 
millwright, molder, opera- 
ting engineer, orthopedic 
liiiib, patternmaker, pipe- 
fitter, plumber, precision 
lens grinder, sheet metal 
worker, steam fitter 



Less Than a 
College Degree 



Television and radio 
service technician 



Dental technician, drafts- 
man, engineering or science 
technician 



Miniimim: 
Bachelor *s Degree 



Industrial traffic manager, 
marketing research worker, 
purchasing agent, sales 
engineer 



Engineer; aero-space, 
automotive, ceramic, civil, 
electrical. Industrial, 
mechanical, : metallurgist 



RELATED TO INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 



Outdoor Occupations 


Teaching 


Art, Bitertalnment, and 
Related Occupations 


Additional Careers 


Construction 9 
electric siem ser- 
viceman ^ hod cazrier 
marble setter ^ 
roofer, structural- 
oranmental 




Photographic laboratory 
worker 




Bricklayer 1 carpen- 
ter, electzdcian, 
glazier, operating 
engineer, stone 
mason, tile setter 


Teacher aide 


Broadcast technician, 
photographer 




Contractor, 
surveyor 




Industrial artist 






College teacher, 
teacher 


Technical editor, 
technical writer 





CAREER LADDER 





55atv4 cfi OcGiinB.^ Ions 


Biislnoss • ClerleaT 
and Sales Occupations 


Science and 
Technology Occupations 


Less Than High 
School Diploma 


H'^stesSy waiter 9 
w«.< tress 


Card punch operator, 
conpiting machine 
operator, retail salesman 




High School Diplom 


Actuarial assistant, air 
traffic controller, 
assessor, opticial 
laboratory mechanic 


Bank clerk, bank teller, 
boolckeeper, cashier, 
electronic computer 
personnel, hotel front 
office clerk, office 
machine operator, whole- 
salQ salesman 


Electrician, electronic 
computer pirogrammer, 
medical laboratory, 
assistant, tool maker 


Less Tlian a 
College ^gree 


Tax collector 


Appraiser, auditor, bank 
examiner, insurance agent, 
insurance broker, marketing 
research worker, office 
manager 


Draftsman, pharmacist 
assistant, radio 
operator, technician 


MiniTDum: 
Bachelor * s Degree 


Airline dispatcher, FBI 
agent, flight engineer, 
sectirities salesman, tax 
expert 


Accountant, actxiary, bank 
officer, computer programm 
programmer, economist, 
hotel manager, marketing 
research manager, mathe- 
matician, purchasing 
agent 


Astronomer, chemist 
engineer, geographer, 
optometrist, phannacist, 
physicist, statistician 



RELATED TO MATHEMATICS 



Outdoor Occupations 


Teaching 


Art^ Entertainment 1 and 
Related Occupations 


Additional Careers 


Taxi driller 










Teacher aide 


Broadcast technician 




Contractor 








Architect^ 
astronaut^ civil 
engineer^ geophy- 
sist, navl^tionist 


College teacher^ high 
school teacher^ elemen-- 
tary teacher 


Socionetriciani technical 
writer 


i 



CAREBl LADDER 





r 

Service Occupations 

* 


Business 1 Clerical 
and Sales Occupations 


Science and 
Technology Occupations 


Less Than High 
School Diploma 


Vhisicsl inatnunent 
maintenance^ musical 
instrument repairman 


Salesman 




High School mplona 


Musical instrument 
maintenance^ musical 
instrument repairman 




Printer, recording 
technician aide 


Less Than a 
College Degree 




Agent 


Recording technician: 
TV, radio, records 


Vinimmt 
Bachelor's Degree 




Advertising manager^ 
business manager^ music 
publisher^ music store 
manager 





/ 



RELATED TO MUSIC 






Outdoor Occupations 


Teaching 


Art| Entertainment, and 
Related Occupations 


Additional Careers 


Recreation \orker 


Music writeri music 
teacher (private) 


Dancer, singer, stagehand 






Music teacher (privateJi 
teacher aide 


Broadcast technician, 
opera singer, stagehand 




Recreational 
director, recrea- 
tional worker 


Music teacher (private) 


Arranger, choitnaster, 
dances, disc jockey, 
musician, singer 




Recreational 
director, recrea- 
tional worker 


♦ 

College teacher 1 
librarian 1 music 
teacher (private) , 
teacher 


Choreographer, composer, 
concertmaster, conductor, 
music critic, music 
editor, orchestrator, 
technical writer 





CAREER LADD 



Service Occupations 



Business I Clerical 
and Sales Occupations 



Science and 
Technology Occupations 



Less Than High 
School Diploma 



Bovllng«*pin machine 
mechanic^ hospital 
attendant 



Athletic trainer^ 
salesman 



Practical nurse 



High School Diploma 



Sports equipment repair- 



Dental technician^ 
mmedlcal laboratory 
assistant 



Less Than a 
College Degree 



Agent, wholesale sporting 
goods salesman 



Dontal hyglenist, medl 
technologist, medical 
x-ray technician, 
i-egistered nurse 



Minimum: 
Bachelor's Degree 



Medical record librarian 



Athletic director, business 
manager, hospital admini- 
strator, sporting goods 
manufacturer 



Chiropractor, hospital 
rehabltatlonist , 
occupational therapist, 
physical therapist 



RELiTED TO FHTSICAL EODCATIOir ARD HEALTH 



Outdoor Occupations 


Teaching 


Art, Ehtertalnnent, and 
ralated Occupations 


Additional Careers 


Caddie^ fishing gulden 
hunting guide, land- 
scape aide 9 lifeguard, 
playground worker^ 
recreation worker, 

swimdng pool attend- 
antf tile keeper 




Circus perfoner, dancer 




Caap counselor, 
nasseur, uapire 


Teacher aide 


* 




CoiBunity center 
worker 




Professional athlete 




Landscaper, park 
director, playground 
teacher, reereaticoal 
director, recreationa! 
worker 


Pbyaioal education ^ 
ooUege teacher, 
teacher 


'''{^oraoctrapher, TV and 
radio, sports announcer, 
sports editor, sports 
witer 





CAREES LADDBiS 







Service Occupations 


Business, Clerical 
and Sales Occupations 


Science and 
Technology Occupations 


Less Than High 
School Diploma 


Appliance serviceman^ 
automobile parts counter- 
man^ diesel mechanic ^ 
electrical repaiiman, 
hospital attendant, watch 
repairman 


Dry cleaner, salesman 


Nurse ^s Aid, orthopedic 
shoe repairman, 
practical nurse, soo 
caretaker 


High School Diploma 


Airplane mechanic, baker, 
cheesemaker, electronic 
mechanic, firefighter, 
instrument man, machinist, 
masseur 


Business machine repairman, 
electronic coiqniter 
personnel, industrial 
traffic manager 


Annealer temperer, 
dental technician, 
elevator constructor, 
heat treater, precision 
lens grinder, orthopedic 
technician. X-ray 
technician 


Less Than a 
College Degree 


Mortician 


Medical stenographer, 
vdiolesale salesman 


Draftsman, dental 
hygienist, engineering 
technician, medical 
technician, medical 
techologist, medical 
X-ray technician, 
registered nurse, science 
technician 


Minianiffl: 
Bache3or<s Degree 


Clinical psychologist, 
curator, dietian, ento-* 
mologist, medical re(K>rd 
librarian, psychiatrist, 
sanitarian, si)eech 
«0adlologist, speech 
pathologist 


Ifospital administrator, 
manfacturer, manufacturers 
salesman, purchasing agent, 
sales engineer, systems 
analylst 


Biochemist, chiropracter, 
dentist, hospital reha- 
bllationist, optometrist, 
pharmacist, pharmacolo- 
gist, physcian, physical 
*Uierapist, physicist 
engineer, vetemarian 



RELATED TO SCIENCE 



Outdoor Occupations 


Teaching 


Art, fiitertalnmenti and 
Related Occupations 


Additional Careers 


Building worker 9 
nursery employee ^ 
railroad brakeman^ 
railroad bridge 
worker 




Animal ti^alner^ electric 
sign serviceman 




Electrician y nursery- 
man , telephone 
Installer 9 telephone 
lineman 9 tree 
surgeon 


Teacher aide 


Broadcast technician ^ 
photographic technician 




Contractor 9 florl-* 
culturlsty surveyor 




Television and radio 
service technician 




Agronomlst^archlteety 

ajtrologer^ geolo* 

glst^ geophyslclsty 

bortlcultuxlsty land- 

scaper^ meteoro- 

logist^ oceanogra- 

pherj soil chemist. 
_ wildlife sneclallsl 


College teacher 1 
teacher 


Curator 9 Industrial 
designer 1 medical 
Illustrator 9 technical 
writer 
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CAREER LADDER 





Service Occupations 


Business, Clerical 
and sales uccupaxions 


Science and 
lecnnoiogy uccupaxions 


Less Than High 
School Diploma 


Bellhop^ chef^ cook, copy 
page^ elevator operator^ 
hostess 9 library page, 
■ail carrier, postal 
cleric, train porter, 
uaher, waiter, waitress 


Newspaper boy, receiving 
clerk, slaesnan, shipping 
clerk 




High School Oiplona 


ArmBd forces, intercity 
bus driver, library 
assistant, pollceaan 


Auctioneer, retail 
salesMn, secretary, 
stenographer, travel 
agent 


Bookbinder 


Less Than a 
College Degree 


Airline stewardess 


Legal secretary, legal 
stenograidier, realtor, 
idiolesale salesman 


Dmtal hjglenlst 


Minimum: 
Bachelor's Degree 




Economist, market analyst, 
medical record librarian, 
political scientist, 
securities salesman 


Anthropologist, 
archaeologist, engineer, 
metallurgist, oecupa* 
tlonal therapist, paleon* 
tologlst 



RELATED TO SOCIAL STUDIES 



Oatdoor Occupations 


Teaching 


Art, Ehtertainisent, and 
Related Occupations 


Additional Careers 


Taxi drivAT 


Copy paga, library page 


Qwcer 


- 




Library aaaiatant, 
teacher aide 


Clothes designer, photo- 
grapher, jAotograiiiic 
darkrooB technician 








Actor, actress, eosnercial 
artiat, decorator, inter 
Interior designer, tour 
conductor 




inthropologitt^ 
gaograpbar^ aocial 
workar^ tour dlraotoTj 
valf ara vorkar 


College teacher, 
historian, librarian, 
oollage teadier 


Jounalist, radio 
amiouncar, technical 
writer, TV announcer 





BEGINNING JOBS AND COLLEGE MAJORS 



College Majors 



Kinds of Uork 



Hiring Institutions 



Accounting 



Budget analysis trainee , price 
analysis trainee, computer 
prograjmer trainee y adialnistratlve 
assistant^ management trainee or 
Intern, .statistical clerk, book* 
keeperr 



Accounting firms, banks and 
Investment firms, export-import 
companies, labor unions, trade 
associations, research organiza- 
tions, management consulting 
finus, government 



Anthropology 



Writer, teacher, interviewer in 
connunlty or other studies, 
assistant to curator, museum 
consultant, classification worker, 
or eidilMt anranger (partlculary 
for pliOFslcal anthropolr gists), 
research assistant (gr,^emment), 
field assistant (archeological 
surrey) 



Museums, govenunent. United 
Nations, universities, research 
organizations, foundations, 
Journals of anthropology and 
archeology. 



Archeology VMter, teacher, research assistant, Miseum£, archeological research 

curator's assistant institutes, colleges and 

loilversities, foundations, 
journals of archeology and 
anthropology, tranrel agencies 



College Majors 



Kinds of Work 



Hiring Institutions 



Art 



Apprentice fashion desigaer or 
Illustrator trainee, fabric or 
textile designer, advertising 
illustrator and designer, detailer, 
color assistant, layout vorker, 
photograper, assistant industrial 
designer, drafting trainee, map 
maker, decorator, painter, sketchert 
scene and set designer (TV, theatre]^ 
display artist trainee, pattern 
screens and stenciler, model iB&kw, 
inteidor decorator, assistant 
designs, teacher, art appreciation 
lecturer or guide 



Advertising agencies; graphic 
arts firms engaged in display. 
Illustration and photography; 
interior decoration and design 
studios; engineering; archi-* 
tecture; industrial design; 
Industrial catalogue depart- 
ments; magazines; newspapers; 
»TV; film companies; legitimate 
theatre; museums; galleries; 
textile covjpBniesi greeting card 
finis; wallpaper and other 
paper decorating coiiQ)anies; 
packaging firms; clothing, 
lampshade, ceramics, map, and 
pattern manufacturers! depart- 
ment and specialty stores; 
govemmwt, schools, summer 
camps. 



Astronomy 



Technical writer, teacher, cosqputer, 
programmer, obser\ratory assistant, 
photographic analysis trainee, 
research assistant, navigator, 
necrologist trainee, mglneer*s 



Government and industry 
enqployers, aimed forces, 
obserTatories, research insti- 
tutes, colleges and universities, 
journals of astronomy 



Biology 



Teacher, science library assistant, 
dentiLli/medical assistant or techno- 
logist, pharmaceutical salesman, 
biological aide, naturalist aide, 
guide or game waz^en, secretary to 
scientist or doctor 



City, state or federal public 
health service, doctor's offices, 
medical laboratories, hospitals, 
clinics,schools, and colleges, 
industrial research laboratories, 
museums, veterinarian offices, 
technical libraries, national 
and state parks 



College Majors 



Kinds of Work 



Hiring Institutions 



Chemistry 



Economics 



Technical librazy assistant^ teacher. Manufacturers of pharmaceuticals, 



home economics aide, laboratory 
assistant, medical technician or a 
analyst, technical tester, research 
assistant, technical salesperson, 
salesman for chemical companies 



cosmetics, paint, food, paper ^ 
rubber, glass, petroleum, metals, 
ceramics, plastics or textiles; 
mining conqMinles; hospitals; 
medical laboratories; engineering 
companies; government; foimda- 
tions for medical and other 
research; medical libraries; 
schools and colleges 



Teacher, research assistant, 
economic survey or market research 
aide, interviewer, assistant to 
labor or agricultural economist, 
financial analyst, price analyst, 
coder, intelligence analysis 
trainee, data processing ajatem 
specialist, industrial labor 
relations trainee, bank management 
trainee, assistant to pzt>duction 
manager, statistical aide, 
statistical clerk 



Banks and investment firms, 
liqx>rt and export companies, 
accounting fizms, insurance 
conqpanies, trade associations, 
labor unions. International 
organizations, research organiza- 
tions, management consulting 
firms, schools and colleges, 
goveniment 



Reviewer, advertising copywriter, 
script reader, proof^ader, 
research assistant, publicity 
trainee, writer, editorial 
assistant. Journalist, fashion 
or merchandising writer, teacher, 
library reference worker, film 
technical assistant, management 
trainee, business latter writer 



Newspapers and periodicals; 
book publishers; advertisliog 
agmcies; public relatioiui firms; 
radio, TV, and film companies; 
trade, professional, and tech- 
nical Journals; company news* 
papers; personnel and adver- 
tising departments; schools and 
colleges, government 



College Majors 



Kinds of Ubrk 



Hiring Institutions 



Geography 


Teacher, nap librarian, weather 
observer, cartographer 


Government, pabllsherst air* 
lines, oil coiq)anie8, auto-* 
mobile associations, local 
chambers of commerce, recrea- 
tion, wild life and sports 
associations, schools and 
colleges 


Geology 


Teacher, laboratory assistant, 
prospector, geological carto« 
graphic draftsman, production 
specialist, geological secretazy 


Oil, gas, and mining companies; 
museums, government, schools 
and colleges 



Hlstoxy Military, diplomatic, economic, so Govemment, museums, libraries, 

social, cultural, or genealogical archives, foundations, schools, 

historian; writer; research and colleges, TV, radio, movies, 

assistant; diplomatic or consular newspapers and periodicals, 

assistant; teacher; archivist book publishers, international 

assistant; reference librarian's organizations, travel agencies 
assistant; museum assistant; 
Intelligdnce analysis trainee; 
travel guide 
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College Majors 



Kinds of Work 



Hiring Institutions 



Home Economics 



Languages (ulasslcal) 



Food I ;:lotherS| or home appliance 
specialist for TV-radio | vomeA's 
page news vriteri homemaking advisor 
and agent| teacher, dietitiani 
nutrltionisti food experlmenteri 
equipment and food tester | 
demonstrator, buyeri home 
appliance cotanselor 



Hospitals I restaurantsi hotels | 
cafeterias I stores | household ^ 
equipment nantifacturers and 
retailers I radio i TV| magazine s, 
newspapers I advertising agencies , 
nursery schools | child care 
centers I wolf are agenciesi 
food producers and concession- 
aires! research and testing 
laboratories I schools and 
colleges I county extension 
services I textile manufacturers , 
gas and electric utilities i 
consumer's guide publishers and 
associates I trade unions 



Limited Job opportunities | unless 
trained *n other areas such as 
science I educationi or library 
science 



Positions where classical 
languages are needed 



Languages (Modem) 



Research linguist or semasiologisti 
interpreter^ translatori foreign 
correspondent assistanti wrlteri 
teacher I librarian, missionary 
workeri catalogueri foreiffi 
service officer, salesman i travel 
agent or tourist guide ^ stewardess 



Exporters and importers; air, 
bus I and rail lines; schools 
and colleges; goveztunent; firms 
using foreign publications or 
having foreign correspondence; 
international organizations; 
professional Journals In 
natural and social science 



ERIC 



College M&jorB 



Kinds of Ubrk 



Hiring Institutions 



Mathematics 



Haslc 



Teacher} conputer programmer; 
navigator; meteorologist trainee; 
engineering assistant; engineering 
scheduler; construction aide for 
psychological^ aptitude^ and 
intelligence tests; fiscal analyst; 
market research analyst; statis- 
tician; actuarial trainee; 
researcher; surveyor's assistant; 
cartographer; bank management 
trainee; cryptographer; accounting 
clerk; bookkeeper 



Baulks I Investment firms , 
accounting fizmsy Insurance 
companies I economic research 
institutes^ s<diools and 
colleges I engineering firms, 
manufacturers I scioaitiflc 
research organizational goven- 
ment| foundational tax consul- 
tants* offices 



Composer^ arranger, conductor, 
Instrumental or vocal perfojmlxig 
artist, copyist, teacher or 
lecturer, music librarian, music 
therapy trainee, record or sheet 
music salesmsn 



Schools and oo lieges, conserva- 
tories, radio and TV conq>anies, 
churches, communixy choirs, 
recording companies, music 
stores, concert management fixms, 
recreation associations, music 
libraries, rehabilitation agencies 



Philosophy Writer, philosopher, teacher. Colleges and universities, 

researcher, clergyman x*esearch institutes, foundations, 

libraries, seminaries, publica- 
tions in the humanities and 
social and natural sciences 



College Majors 



Kinds of Work 



Hiring Institutions 



- lysics Technical writer, teacher, research Government and industry, 

aide,^ laboratory technician, engi*. engineering firms or other 
neerlng aide salesman for manufac«> research and development 
turer of coiq>lex equipment organizations, utility 

companies, police laboratories, 
journals of. physics, schools 
and colleges 



Psychology Teacher, training assistant,* Hospitals, clinics, boards of 

public opinion or market research education, courts and 

analyst, test devcilopment assistant correctional institutions, 

assistant, test administrator and vocational guidance agencies, 

scorer, social sciaice research management and personnel 

trainee, clinical assistant enqploy- consiiltant flxins, welfare 

ment interviewer or counselor, agencies, employment agencies, 

educational counselor or assistant, personnel and market research 

personnel administration trainee departments, schools and 

colleges, government 



Religion Writer, teacher, parish worker. Colleges and universities; 

social worker, theologian, publishers of religious books, 

clergjonan, missionary, evangelist newspapers, and periodicals; 

churches; missionary boards of 
selection; foundations; 
libraries; social welfare agencies 



College Itojors 



Kinds of Work 



Hiring Institutions 



Sociology 



Teacher; interviewer; research 
aide in market, population , public 
opinion 9 migration 9 or class 
stratisfication studies; jtxvenile 
deliquency spocialist; investigator; 
probation and parole officer; 
recreation or camp leader, social 
science analyst trulneej welfare 
aide in hotising, case work, or 
race relations; labor research 
trainee or assistant; personnel 
atlmlnistration trainee 



Government; courts; training 
schools; prisons; youth 
coDDissions; hospitals, clinics , 
and health agencies; United 
Nations; connunity organizations; 
National Council of Churches, 
National Catholic Welfare 
Conference; labor unions; 
social welfare agencies and 
settlement houses 



Statistics 



Teacher, economist's assistant, 
computer programmer, intelligwce 
analysis trainee, financial analysis 
U-ainee, research assistant, price 
analyst trainee, economic survey or 
market research aide, brokerage 
trainee, bank management trainee, 
statistical clerk, data coder 



Banks, insurance companies, 
investment companies. Invest- 
ment firms, labor unions, trade 
associations, research organi- 
zations, government, achools 
and colleges 



Source: 

Bureau of Employment Security, College Courses and B^±jij\ing Jobs (Washington, C. : Government 
Printing Office, 1967.) 
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SOURCES OF CAREER INFORMATION 



The following career organizations will pro- 
vide helpful information about such iteDs 

Accountant 

American Institute of Certified Public 

Accountants 
666 Fifth Avenue 
New York, New York 10019 

American Women's Society of Certified 

Public Accountants 
327 South LaSalle Street 
Chicago t Illinois 60604 

Actors and Actoesses 

Actors* Equity Association 
226 West 47th Street 
New York^ New York IOO36 

American Federation of Television and 

Radio Artists 
724 Fifth Avenue 
New York, New York 10019 

Actuary 

Secretary, Casualty Actuarial Society 
200 East 42nd Street 
New York, New York 10017 



as vhere to study, courses to select. Job 
opportunities, and salary. 

Society of Actuaries 
208 South LaSalle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 6O6O4 

Advertising 

The American Association of Advertising 

Agencies 
200 Park Avenue 
New York, New York IOOI6 

The Advertising Federation of America 

653 Madison Avenue 

New York, New York 10021 

Aeronautical Fhgineer 

National Aviation Education Council 
1025 Connecticut Avenue, N. W. 
Washington, D. C« 20006 

Aerospace Ehgineer 

Aerospace Industries Association 
1723 Oe Sales Street, N. M. 
Washington, D« C« 20036 

National Aeronautics and Space 

Administration 
400 Maryland Avenue, S« W« 
Washington, D. C. 20546 



Anthropologist 

American Anthropological Association 
1530 P Street, N. 
Uftshington, D. C. 20005 

Archltecb 

American Institute of Architects 
1735 New York Avenuet H. W. 
Washington, 0. C. 20006 

Armed tbrces 

Local Armed Ibrces Recruiting Service 

Astronauts 

National Aerospace Education Council 
1025 Connecticut Avenue, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20036 

Office of Educational Program and 

Services 
National Aeronautics and Space 

Adfldnistration 
/fiO Maryland Avenue 
Washington, D. C. 20025 

Astronomers 

The American Astronomical Society 
Princeton University Observatory 
211 msRandolph Rd. 
Princeton, New Jersey 08540 



Atomic Scientist 

Office of Industrial Relations 
Atomic Ehergy Coanission 
Washington, D. C. 20545 

Banker 

American Ba^ 3rs Association 

90 Park Avetiue 

New Ibrk, Nev York 10016 

BloloflAst 

American Institute of Biological Sciences 
3900 Wi8c<msin Avenue, N* V. 
Washington, D. C. 20016 

Federation of Amexdcan Societies for 

Experimental Biology 
9650 Wisconsin Avenue 
Washington, 0. C. 200U 

Employment Officer 

U. S. Department of Health, Educa^on, 

and Welfare 
Washingtfo, D. C. 20025 

National Institute of Health 
Bethesda, Maryland 20014 

ft.;^;^^4Tnr T pdM Occupations 
Asbestos ap ^ ^nn''l^J"g Uaylt^fg 

Insulation Distributor— Contractors 

National Association 
1425 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19102 



International Association of Heat and 
Froat 

Insulators ard Asbestos Uoxicers 
1300 Connecticut Avenue, M« W« 
Washington, D« C« 20036 

Bricklayers 

Associated General Con'bractors of Anerica 
1957 E. Street, N. W. 
Washington, D« C« 20006 

International Union of A&erica 
815 15th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D« C« 20005 

Carpenters 

United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 

Joiners of America 
101 Constitution Avenue 
Washington, D« C« 20006 

Associated General Contractors of 

America 
1957 E. Street, N. W. 
Washinton, D« C« 20006 ^ 

National Association of Home Builders 
1625 L Street, N« W« 
Washington, D« C« 20036 

Cement Masons 

BriwVlayers, Masons, and Plasterers 

International Union Of America 
815 15th Street, N« W« 
Mishington, D« C« 20005 



Operative Plasterers and C^Mnt Masons 
International Association of the United 
States and Canada 

1125 17th Street, W. 

Vfashington, D« C« 20036 

Ganajyuction Lab pp^nT f^f^ i riers 

International Hod Carriers, Building, and 

Coman Laborers* Union of America 
905 16th Street, N, W, 
Washington, D« C« 20006 

Electricians 

International Brotherhood of Electrical 

Worlcers 
1200 15th Street, N« W« 
Washington, D« C« 20005 

National Joint Apprenticeship and Training 

Connittee for the Electrical Industry 
1200 18th Street, N« W« 
Washington, D« C« 20036 

Elevator Constructors 

^temational Itaion of Elevator Constructors 
12 South 12th Street 
Philadelphia, Pa« 19107 

Glaziers 

Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators, and 

Paperhangers of America 
217-219 North 6th Street 
Lafayette, Ind« . ^^7901 



Lathers 



Plasterers 



CQntracting Plasterers and Lathers 

Jntemational Association 
3OU Landaark Hldg. 
1343 Street, N. W. 
Vbshington, 0. C. 20006 

National Bureau for Lathing and 

Plastering 
755 MAOA HLdg. 
2000 K Street, H. V. 
Washington, 0. C. 20006 

The Wood, Wire, and Metal Lathers 

International Union 
6530 Mew Itanqpshire Avenue 
TakoBKi Park, Md. 20012 

Marble > Tile Setters^ and Terraazo Workers 

International Association of Marble, 
Slate, and Stone Polishers, Rubbers 
and Sawyers, Tile and Marble Setters 
Helpers and Marble, Mosaic and 
Terraszo Helpers 

815 15th Street, M. V. 

Uashingtcn, D. C. 20005 

fflfrWir nfl T^rfrHntTriT 

Brotherhood of Pkintex^, Decorators, 

and Papex4iangers of iMerica 
217-219 North 6tfa Street 
Lafayette, Ind. 47901 



Operative Plasterers and Cement Masons 
International Association of the United 
States and Canada 

1125 17th Street, M. M. 

Washington, 0« C. 20036 

Contracting Plasterers and Lathers 

International Association 
304 Landaark Bldg« 
1343 H. Street, N« W. 
Washington, 0« C. 20005 

Pluabers and Pipefitters 

National Association of Plunibing 

Contractors 
1016 20th Street, W. 
Itehlngton, 0. C. 2OO36 

Ihiited Association of Joumeyaen and 
Apprentices of the Pluabing and Pipe 
fitting Industry of the United States 
and ^ n*" ! ^ 

901Jiassachttsetts Avenue, M« W» 

Washington, D. C. 20001 

Roofers 

National Associatlcm of Hone Ballders 
1625 L Street, M. V« 
WSashlngton, C* 20036 
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National Roofing Contractors Association 
189 West Madison Street 
Chicago^ Illinois 60602 

United Slate, Tile, and Co^iosition 
Roofers, Damp and Waterproof 
Workers Association 

6 East Lake Street 

(Mcago, Illinois 606OI 

Sheet Me** 1 Unrkarg 

Sheet Metal and Air Conditioning 

Contractors National Association 
107 Center Street 
Elgin, Illinois 60120 

Sheet Metal Workers International 

Association 
1000 Connecticut Avenue, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 2OO36 

Stoneny f^i^ 

Bridclayers, Masons, and Plasterers 

International of Aaerica 
815 15th Street, N. W. 
Ukshington, D. C. 20005 

Structural, , "Trr?nV*li "TT^ ^''lTf?r"^?1g 
Iron Woricers 

International Association of Ekldge, 

Structural, and Omanoital Iron Workers 
Continental EUdg. 
Suite 300 
3615 Olive Street 
St. Louis, Mo. 63IO8 



Business for Yourself 

Suill Business Adninistratlon 
Washington, D. C. 20^^16 

Cheaist 

Aaerlcan Oiaiilcal Society 
1155 I6th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20036 

Intexnational Chemical Workers Union 
1659 West Market Street 
Akron, Ohio U313 

Chiropractors 

American Cbiropractic Association 

American Building 

2200 Gmnd Avenue 

P. 0. Box 1535 

Des Moines, Iowa 503O6 

Cltv and Regional Planner 

American Institute of Planners 
917 15th Street, N. W. 
>hshlngton, D. C. 20005 

American Society of Planning Officials 
1313 East 60th Street 
Chicago, minois 60637 

civil Service 

U. S. Civil Service Coinnission 
8th and F Streets, N. W. 
WB^ihington, D. C. 20415 



Clergy 



Dietitian 



Infoxmatlon can be obtained throug}i 
clergynan or the headquarters of 
the particular faith involved* 

Ccmgtructlon Business 

National Association of Hone Builders 
1625 L Street, N. W. 
Uashington, D. C. 20006 

Anerlcan Personnel and Qiiidance 

Association 
1605 New Hanqpshire Avenue, N. V. 
Mashington, C. 20009 

Dancers 

The American Guild of Masical Artist, Inc. 

1841 Broadway 

New York, New York 10023 

American Dmtal Association 
Council on Dental Education 
222 East Superior Street 
Chicago, Illinois 6O6II 

American Association of Dental Schools 
8^0 North Lake Shore Drive 
Chicago, Illinois 6O6II 



The American Dietetic Association 
620 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 606II 

Doctor 

American Medical Association 
535 North Dearfoom Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60610 

Association of American Medical Colleges 
2530 Ridge Avenue 
Eranston, Illinois 60201 

Draftsman 

American Institute for Design and 

Drafting 
18^65 James Couzem Highiray 
Detroit, Michigan 48235 

American Federation of Technical Ehglneers 
900 F Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20004 

Driving Occupations 

International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chaf fours. Warehousemen, and Helpers 
of America 

25 Louisiana Avenue, N« W« 

Washington, D. C. 20001 



Economist 



Electronic ^xglneer 



American Economic Association 
Northi^stem University 
Evanston, Illinois 60201 

Editors 

American Book Publishers Councir 

38 Vest 40th Street 

New York, New York 10018 

American Newspaper Publishers Association 

Foundation 
750 Third Avenue 
New York, New York 10017 

Association of American University 

Presses 
20 West 4.3rd Street 
New York, New York IOO36 

Electronic Computer Program 

Data Processing Management Association 

524 Busse Highway 

Park Ridge, Illinois 60068 

Association for Computing Machinery 

211 East 43rd Street 

New York, New York. 10016 

American Federation of Information 

Processing Societies 
P.a. Box 1196 

Santa Monica, California 90406 



Institute of Electrical and Electronic 

Engineers 
345 East 47th Street 
New York, New York 10017 

National Society of Professional Ehglneers 
2029 K Street, N. W. 
Vbshlngton, D. C. 20006 

Ehglnee r 

Ehglneers Council for Professional 

Developpnent 
345 East 47th Street 
New York, New York 10017 

Ehglneer s Joint Council 
345 East 47th Street 
New York, New York 10017 

rational Society of Professional Ehgineers 
2029 K Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20006 

Farmer 

U« S. Department of Agriculture 
Washington, D. C« 20250 

American Dairy Association 
20 North WSacker Drive 
(Mcago, Illinois 6O6O6 



American National Livestock Association 
515 Cooper Building 
Denver, Colorado 80202 

National Livestock Pt*oducer8 Association 
139 North Clark Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60602 

Food Retailing 

National Association of Retail Grocers 
360 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 6O6OI 

National Association of Food Chains 
1725 First Street, N. W. 
Washington, C. 20016 

Super Market Institute 
500 North Dearborn Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 6O6IO 

Foreign Service 

E^loynent Division 
Department of State 
Washington, D. C, 20520 

Forester 

American FDrest Products Industries, Inc. 
1816 N. Street, N. W, 
Washington, D. C, 2OO36 

Society of Asierican FDresters 
1010 16th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D, C. 2OO36 



Forest Service 

U, S. Department of Agriculture 
Ifashington, D. C. 20250 

Home Eoonomiet 

American Home Economics Association 
1600 20th Street, N. U. 
Washington, D. C. 20009 

Home Economics Education Branch 

Office of Education 

Department of Health, Education, and 

Welfare 
Washington, D, C. 20202 

American Dietetic Association 
620 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 6O6II 

American Public Health Association 

1790 Broadway 

New York, New York 10019 

Hospital A<^m^n^|^♦.|tft'^|^ 

Executive Director 

American College of Ib)spital Administrators 
Blfi North Lake Shore Drive 
Chicago, minoia 606II 

S. Public Health Service 
Division of Community Service 
Training Resources Branch 
Washington, D« C. 20202 



Lav Enforcement 

International Association of Chiefs of 

Police 
1319 18th Street, N, W. 
Uashington, D. C. 2OO36 

Inteznational Association of Police 
Women 

100 North LaSalle Street 
Chicago 9 Illinois 60602 

Federal Bureau of Investigation 
Washington, D. C. 20535 

Lawyer 

The American Bar Association 
1155 Bast 60th Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60637 

Librarian 

American Library Association 
50 East Huron Street 
Chicago, Illinois 6O6II 

Special Libraries Association 

31 East 10th Street 

New York, New York IOOO3 

Life Insurance 

Life Insurance Agency Managp^ 

Association 
170 Sigoumey Street 
Hartford, Connecticut O6IO:; 



Institute of Life Insiirance 

277 Park Avenue 

New York, New York 10017 

National Association of Life Underwriters 
1922 F Street, N. W, 
Washington, D. C. 20006 

Machining Occupations 

International Union of Electrical, Radio, 

and Machine Workers 
1126 16th Street, N. W, 
Washington, D. C, 20036 

National Machine Tool Bailders Association 
2139 Wisconsin Av^ue 
Wiashington, D. C. 20007 

National Tool and Die Manufactxarers 

Association 
907 Public Square Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio ^4.113 

Manufacturing Engineer 

U. S. Department of Health, Education, 

and Welfare 
Office of Education 
Division of Vocational and Technical 

Education 
Washington, D. C, 20202 

American Society of Tool and Manufacturing 

Ehgineers 
10700 Puritan Avenue 
Detroit, Michigan AB236 



Athematlclan 

American Mathematical Society 
190 Hope Street 

Providence, Rhode Island 02906 

Mathematical Association of America 
University of Buffalo 
Buffalo, New York I^U 

Merican Statistical Association 
Beacon Building 
1757 K Street, W. 
Washington, D, C, 20006 

Canadian Mathematical Congress 
985 ^erbrooke Street, West 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada 

Secretary, Casualty Actuarial Society 

200 East U2nd Street 

New York, New York 10017 

Society of Actuaries 
208 South LaSalle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60604 

Society for Industrial and Applied 

Mathematics 
P. 0, Box 75A1 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19101 

k 

Medical technologist 

The American Society of Radiological 

Technologists c 
537 South Main Street 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 5A935 



The American Registry of Radlnlogic 

Technologist 
2600 Wayzata Blvd. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55405 

Mineral Industry 

American Institute of Mining, Metallurgical, 

and Petroleum Qiglneers 
%5 East 47th Street 
New York, New York 10017 

The American Federation of Technical 

Itaglneers (A.F.L,- C.I.O.) 
900 F Street, N. 
UsLshington, D. C. 2000A 

Newspaperman 

American Newspaper Guild 
1126 16th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20036 

American Newspaper Publishers Association 

750 Third Avenue 

New York, New York 10017 

ThQ^Newspaper Rind, Inc. 
Box 300 

Princeton, New Jersey 08540 

Sigma Delta Chi 

35 East Wacker Drive 

Chicago y Illinois 60601 



Nurse 

National League for Nursing 

ConiDlttee on Careers 

^0 Columbus Circle 

New York, New York 10019 

Department of Medicine and Surgery 
Veteran Administration 
Washington, D. C* 20^0 

The National Foundation, Health 

Scholarships 
800 Second Avenue 
New York, New York 10017 

!!• S. Air Force Nurse Corps 
Box 2222 

Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio A5899 

The Surgeon General 

U« S. Department of the Army 

Washington, D. C. 20350 

Pathologist 

The Intersoclety Committee on Pathology 

Information 
1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N, W, 
Washington, D. C, 20006 

Personnel Work 

Bureau of Eteployment Security 
U« S. Department of .Labor 
Washington, D. C. 20212 



The American Soc^c^ty for Personnel 

Administration 
52 East Bridge Street 
B^rea, Ohio ^^01 7 

Public Personnel Association 
1313 East 60th Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60637 

Pharmacist 

The American Pharmaceutical Association 
2215 Constitution Avenue, N, W, 
Washington, D, C, 20037 

National Association of Retail Druggists 
1 East Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Illinois 60601 

American Co\mcll on Pharmaceutical 

Education 
77 West Washington Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60602 

Physicist 

American Institute of Physics 
335 East A5ih Street 
New York, New York 10017 

American i^ssociation of Physics Teachers 
1201 16th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20036 



Printing Indus try 

Education Council of the Graphic 

Arts Industry, Inc. 
U11 K Street, N. U. 
Washington, 0. C. 20015 

Printing Industries of Amexdca, Inc. 
20 Chevy Chase Circle, N. W. 
Washington, 0. C. 20015 

Public Relations 

Public Relations Society of America, Inc« 

6/^5 Third Av^ue 

New York, New York 10022 

Purchasing Agent 

National Association of Purchasing Agents 

11 Park Place 

New York, New York 10007 

Behabilltation Services 

American Physical Therapy Association 

1790 Broadway 

New York, New York 10019 

American Occupational Therapy Association 
250 West 57th Street 
New York, New York 10019 

American Speech and Heaidng Association 
1001 Connecticut Avenue, N. U. 
Washington, D. C. 20006 



National Rehabilitation Association 
1025 Vermont Avenue, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20005 

U. S. Department of Health, Education, 

and Welfare 
Vocational Rehabilitation Association 
Washington, D. C. 20005 

American Psychological Association, Inc. 
Division of Counseling Psychology 
1200 17th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20036 

Personnel Referral Service 
American Foundation for the Blind 
15 West I6th Street 
New York, New York 10011 

m 

Repair and Servicemen 
Eleetrlcal Repairmen 

The National Joint Apprenticeship and 
Training Committee for the Electrical 
Industry 

1200 I8th Street, N. W. 

Washington, D. C. 20036 

Instrument Repairmen 

Foundation for Instrumentation Education 

and Researcdi, Inc. 
527 Lexington Avenue 
New York, New York 10017 



Instrument Society of Aioerlca 
313 Sixth Avenue 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15222 

Retailing 

Committee on Careers In Retailing 
National Retail Merchants Association 
100 West 31st Street 
New York, New York 10001 

U. S. Department of Commerce 
Washington, D. C. 20230 

Salesman 

National Association of Wholesalers 
1725 K Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20006 

Sales and Iferketlng Executives, 

International 
630 Third Avenue 
New York, New York 10017 

Scientist 

Science Service 
1719 N. Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20006 

National Science Teachers Association 
1201 I6th Street, N. W. 
WBishlngton, D. C. 20006 



Secretary 

National Secretaries Association 

1103 Grand Avenue 

Kansas City, Missouri 641O6 

United Business Schools Association 
1518 K Street, N. W. 
WSashington, D. C. 20005 

Division of Vocational and Technical 
Education 

Bureau of Educational Assistance ProgA*ams 
U. S. Office of Education 
Washington, 0. C. 20202 

National Association of Legal Secretaries, 

Interna tlonal 
P. 0. Box 905 

Beckley, West Virginia 25902 

Social Worker 

National Commission for Social Work 

Careers 
3^5 East A6th Street 
New York, New York 10017 

National Association of Social Workers 

2 Park Avenue 

New York, New York 10016 

The Executive Secretary 

Control Board of U. S. Civil Service 

Examiners 
Veterans Administration 
Washington, 0. C. 20421 



National Federation of Settlementa, Inc. 
226 West 47th Street 
New York, New York IOO36 

Space Scientist 

Office of Educational Progx-aina and 

Services 
National Aeronautics and Space 

Adsdnistration 
400 Maryland Avenue 
Usishington, D. C. 20025 

Teacher 

National Education Association 
1201 16th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20202 

U. S. Department of Health, Education, 

and Welfare 
Office of Education 
Washington, D. C. 20202 



Traffic Manager 

The Associated Traffic Clubs 
207 Pine Street 
Seaford, Delaware 19973 

American Society of Traffic and Transpor- 
tation, Inc. 
22 West Madison Street 
Qiicago, Illinois 60602 

Veterinarian 

American Veteilnary Medical Association 
600 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 6O605 

Agricultural Research Service 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Washington, D. D. 20250 



Sources: 

Blegelersen, J. I; How to Go about Getting a Job with a Riture, New York: Grosset & IXanlap, 1967 

Hopke, William E., ed. The Ehcvclopedla of C areers and Vnnfl^j^pAl Guldanne, Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday & Co., Inc. 1967. 



New York Life Insurance Company. Career ppportunitiea . New York, N. Y.: New York Ufe Insurance 
Co., 1958. 



SURVEYING THE WORLD OF WORK 



EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK FOR MAJOR JOB AREAS 



Career-oriented decisions constitute one of the 
most Inqportant judgments that a student must 
make* Many factors , including the personal 
interests and abilities of the individual , will 
influence this decision* Because technological 
developments In the economy uill modify the 
types of available work, an individual must be 
aware of probable en^loyment opportunities that 
will affect his futmre career choice* 

No one can forcast the future , but using avail- 
able information and economic and statistical 
analyses y experts have defined the work future * 
in broad terms* In the Occupational Outlook 
Handbook* 1970-71, career fields are projected 
to indicate future enfsloyment opportxanitles* 
The following fundamental assumptions were msxte 
about the employment outlook for the next decade: 

* High levels of employment to 1980 

* No major event affecting economic gro\/th 

* Economic azul social pattexns changing 
at the same rate 

* Scientific technology continuing at 
the same rate 

* Defense activities at the 1963 level 

Projections as to the size of the 1980 industrial 
and occupational labor force result in an esti- 
mate of 100*7 million persons* This figure 
Includes an armed force of 2*7 million and a 
civilian labor force of 98 million* 



Occupational Profiles 

Flindamental changes in American industries will 
result in more cooplex and specialized occupa- 
tional choices* This increa&«Hl number of 
career choices will make the planning of a 
career more difficult and confusing* An indivi- 
dual ^ before deciding on a specific occupational 
choices that have similar entrance requirements ^ 
preparation level , or needed skills* 

Professional and Technical Wbrkers 

The fastest growing occupational group in the 
period 1968-1980 will be the professional* 
Urban remeual^ transportation ^ ecology , socio- 
economic progress 9 and the expansion of scientific 
and technical knowledge will demand workers In the 
scientific and technical fields* In 1980 require- 
ments for professional and technical workers will 
be approximately one-half greater than in 1968* 
More that 10*3 million workers vere found in this 
third largest occupational group in 1968* 

Meaiagers* Officials* and Proprietors 

The demand for managers ^ officials ^ and proprie- 
tors, totaling 7*8 million workers in 1968, will 
increase more than one-fifth between 1968 and 
1980* This is a slower projected rate of growth 
than found in all other occupational groups* The 
greatest increase will be for management specialists 



in business and government agencies; the greatest 
decrease will be in the ntunber of self-employed 
managers of small groceries* 

Clerical Workers 

The niunber of clerical v/orkers totaled 12*8 
million in 1968. A one-third increase in cleri- 
cal positions is expected between 1968 and 1975» 
The new clerical positions will be in the field 
of electronic data processing operations and in 
the retail fields as more clerical tasks, for* 
merly performed by sales workers, are trans- 
ferred. 

Sales Workers 

A total of 4^.6 million sales workers was employed 
in 1968. An increase of nearly JO percent is 
projected for the period 1968 to 1980. The 
expanding economy and population growth account 
for the demand for sales workers in the fields 
of real estate, insurance, retailing, and new 
product development. 

Craftsmen 

The demand for skilled craftsmen, totaling 
10 million workers in 1968, will increase approxi- 
mately one-fourtti through the 1970s. Increased 
technological developments will limit the expan- 
sion of this group to a slower-than-average 
progress. 

Semiskilled Workers 



H million workers, was the semiskilled workers. 
These workers are found assembling goods, 
factories, in the driving occupations, and in 
the machining occupations. A 10 percent increase 
above the 1968 level is projected* The maj^r 
opportunities will be found in the trucking 
industry. 

Laborers 

The employment of laborers in 1968 to 1980 is 
expected to remain at the 1968 level of 3»6 
million vrorkers^ Any increased demand for 
laborers will be met by the use of mechanical 
equipment. 

Service V/orkers 

The fast*»st growing group vdth a projected UO 
percent increase between 1968 and 1980 will be 
the . service workers who totaled 9.U niillion 
workers in 1968. This group incltides such 
workers as policemen, firemen, nurses, barbers, 
cooks, household workers, and waiters. The 
increased demand for hospital and medical care, 
protective services, and other services accotants 
for this rapid growth. 

Farm Workers 

Employment for farm workers is expected to 
decline from 3.5 million workers in 1968 to 
about 2.6 million in 1980. Improved technical 
knowledge accounts for the increased production 
and decreased employment oppo rtunitie s^ 



The largest occupational group in 1968, totaling 



i 

\ 



s other Considerations 

An individual should not eliminate consideration 
of a career because of economic growth projections 
alone. Ifcny career opportunities will open up 
as older workers leave the world of work through 
deaths 9 retirements ^ and other labor separations. 
Replacement needs in occupations that have a 
la rge nuniber of older workers wi 11 offer more 
openings than might be expected. It is pro- 
jected that many more openings in the craftsmen 
career field will be available because of this 
^replacement factor thatn \40uld appear on just 
economic growth projections. 

A high school education has become the standard 
Tor the American worker. More opportunities are 
available for the high school graduate than for 
the nongraduate. Additional training beyond 
high school will be demanded as new automated 
equipment is introduced and the skill require-* 
ments are raised for existing occupations. 



diploma. Statistics and studies have indicated 

the greatest nijonber of imemployed workers are 

in the group with the least education or training « 



In 1980^ high school enrollment is expected to 
be 21.2 million^ about 1^ percent above the 
1968 level. College enrollment is projected 
at 10.2 million^ about 50 percent above the 
1968 level. With the increased competition 
from individuals with training beyond high 
school 9 employers are more likely to require 
a worker to have at least a high school 



Source: 



U. S. Department of Labor. Occupational Outl? ?^ Hft)74^<;>9^^ 1970-71. Washington, D. C 
Ctovemment Printing Office, 1970 



EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES IN GOVERNMENT 



One of the largest fi^s of enqployme^ Is 
government service. In 1968 civilian viorkers 
for local, state, and federal governmental 
agencies numbered 12.2 million, or one out of 
six persons employed In the United States. 
The majority, three-*foiarths of tl.e workers, are 
en5)loyed by local or state governmental agencies 
Projections indicate a rapid growth in envloy- 
ment at the loral and state levels, with only 
a small increase at the federal level. As 
workers leave government service through 
retirement, hundreds of thousands of employ-- 
ment opportunities per year will become avail- 
able in a wide variety of occitpations 

Local and State Governments 

The majority of all government workers, more 
than one-third, are engaged in providing educa- 
tional services in schools and colleges supported 
by local and state governments. Ek^*loyees in 
this field include teachers, administrators, 
clerical workers, maintenance workers, librarians, 
dietitians, nurses, doctors, and counselors. 
Most of the employees in the educational services 
are employed in elementary and secondary schools. 

Most of ihe large concentration of employees 
found in the health and hospital fields; highway 
work; police and fire protection activities; 
public welfare services; ti^nsportation and 
public utilities: and general administrative, 
including judicial and legislative, work for 



local and state governments. 

Federal Ciovemment 

The second largest group of government employees, 
numbering more than a million workers, is engaged 
in national defense activities in offices, research 
laboratories, navy years, arsenals, missile launching 
sites, and in hospitals and schools supported by the 
military services. Within this group are administrativ 
and clerical employees, doctors, nurses, teachers, 
englneera, scientists, technicians, skilled craftsmen, 
and other manual workers. 

E^>loyment opporturiities in national defense, in 
the postal service, and in natural resources such 
as the National Park and Forest Service are supported 
by the federal government. 

Although many diversified occupations with different 
levels of education, training, and skill are required 
in government, the majority of the employees are 
white-collar workers. The largest \Alte-collar groups 
are teachers, administrators, postal clerks, steno-* 
graphers, typists, and clerks. Among the service, 
craft, and other manual workers, the most important 
occupational groups are aircraft and automotive 
mechanics and repairmen, policemen, plumbers, 
electricians 9 custodial workers, ani laborers, 
Ctovemment employment offers a wide variety of occu- 
pational opportunities. 



Source: U. S. Department of Labor. Occupatio na l Outlook Handbook , 1970-71. Washington, D. C. 
Government Printing Office, 1970 



ARMED FORCES 



When making his occupational plans, a young 
man muat consider his military service obli- 
gations. By knowing available choices, he can 
obtain valuable vocational training vhich 
could be helpful in a civilian occupation* Or 
he may consider the many sexvice careers and 
opportunities available to qualified young 
man and \#omen In the armed forces • 

The authorized strength of the armed forces 
is maintained by voluntary enlistments and 
further suppler anted by the Selective Service 
Act, which drafts young men between and 
26 years of age. 

Military Service Obligations 

A yoimg nan may select one of a variety of 
programs involving different combinations of 
active service and reserve duty. If he elects 
to be drafted, he is obligated to a two-year 
period of active duty, followed by four years 
in the reserves • He may elect to enter one of 
the officer training programs and discharge 
his military sex^ice obligation as a commis- 
sioned officer, or he may enlist in one of a 
variety of reserve programs. 

One of the reserve programs involves an enlist- 
ment in the reserves for six years of which 
four months are spent in active training, 
Ihllstifient choices are subject to Congressional 
action and may change at any time. Detailed 



information may be obtained from the local 
armed forces recruiting stations « (See the 
section on selective service for additional 
information on the draft,) 

Training Opportunities 

In 1968, the number of military personnel in 
the various armed services were as follows: 

army (l,il63,O00) 

air force (887,000) 

navy (7^5,000) 

marine corps (313^000) 

coast guard (37,000) 

A majority of all career-oriented occupations 
in the armed forces require either special 
school training or on-the-job training. (See 
'the section on military training for additional 
information on careers*) In addition to speci- 
fied training, the armed forces provide a wide 
choice of voluntary off-duty acad^nlc and 
technical training programs* Military personnel 
may enroll in the following programs: 

, United State Armed Forces Institute 
(USAJl) offers approximately 2C0 
correspondrace co\irses ranging from 
elementary school through the second 
year of college* 
, Resident Center Program offers courses 
by civilian institutions leading 
to hi^ school diplomas and college 
degrees 



. Group Study Program offers t^urses on 
military installations \itien civilian 
classes are not available 

• Military Extension Ck>rrespondence Course 
Program provides technical courses in 
military specialities designed for 
military career advancement. 

. Transi-Uon Program provides counselingy 
training^ educiationy and placement 
services during the fixial six months of 
service to combat-disabled veterans or 
to individuals having no civilian work 
experience. 



Source; 

U. S. Department of Labor, Occupational OuUook Handbook 1970>'>1971 , Washington, D. C. : 
Government Printing Office, 1970. 



CIVIL SERVICE 



Civil service careers are open at the federal, 
state, county, and city levels to the high 
school or college graduate. Announcements of 
available positions may be obtained at the 
various agencies. 

Federal Civil Ser^'ice 

The federal government, employing about 2*7 
million civilian vrorkers, is the largest 
employer in the United States. Federal 
employees work in offices, laboratories, 
machine shops, hospitals, post offices, 
national parks, weather bureaus, and airports 
both in the United States and in foreign 
coimtries. Federal employees perfom such 
duties as — 

administering federal laws 
handling international relations / 
conserv'ing national resources 
treating and rehabilitating disabled 

veterans 
delivering the mail 
conducting scientific research 
maintaining the flow of supplies to 

the armed forces 
administering other programs to 

promote health ana welfare 
printing and distributing government 

publications 
accounting and budgeting functions 
organizing materials in the Libraiy 
of Congress and maintaining other 



records 
forecasting weather 

improving the quality of fruits, vegtables, 

and other agricultural products 
inspecting food and drugs 
making weapons for the armed forces 
performing research in electronics, radio, 

and radar 
protecting against coianterfe iters 
exploring ocean depths and space 

Only about one-tenth of the federal employees 
are stationed in Washington; the greatert majority 
work in field offices of various federal agencies 
scattered throxighout the United States, its 
possessions, and some foreign countries. Of the 
employees working in the United States, nearly 
one out of foiar is a woman. Out of every 100 
civil service employees, 2U work in the postal 
service and IZ work for the army, navy, air 
force, or other Department of Defense agency; 
the remaining 3^ work in various other agencies. 

Almost all types of occupations found in private 
Industry are found in the federal civil service* 
The interagency board which announces and 
conducts examinations refers the names of persons 
passing the examinations to hiring ag^cles In 
their areas. Each Interagency board of examiners, 
however, does not accept applications for all 
types of occupations at all times. Examinations 
for specific types of positions are announced. 
Each announcement tells about the Job~\^t 



experience or education is required, whether 
a written test is a prerequisite, where the 
job is located, what the pay is, and other 
information for the applicant. 

Individuals entering federal civil service 
directly from high school usually are given 
an eiitry level position — one of trainee, vAiere 
the duties of the job are learned and skill is 
improved. Persons liavliig junior college or 
technical school training or those having 
specialized skills may enter these occupations 
at higher levels. Entrants into professional 
occupations are required to have highly 
specialized knowledge in a specified field, 
as evidenced by completion of a prescribed 
college course of study or the equivalent in 
experience. 

Qualifications 

All positions of the federal government require 
some general qualifications^ and some have 
additional specific requirements. The general 
qualifications are the following: 
. American citizenship 
. . Physically able to perform the 
duties of the position 
. Minimum age llidt of 18, but for 
most jobs high school graduates may 
apply at 16. (l6-and 17^year-olds who 
have completed a special training 
program \mder the Manpower Development 
and Training Actc may apply even if 
they are net high school graduates.) 

The federal government is the world's largest 
employer of handicapped people. The government 



recognizes that In almost every kind of work 
there are some positions suitable for the blind, 
the deaf, and for others with serious impair- 
ments. 

Salary and Benefits 

Federal civil service employees are paid 
according to the principle of "equal pay for 
equal work." In general, the government pays 
competitive salaries equal to the salaries 
for similar work in private industry. 

Bitrance salary rates have been established for 
all types of employment. These are known as 
the General Schedule. Grades run f3X)m 1 to lo. 
There are periodic Increases until the maximum 
is reached in all grades. 



General Schedule by Grade Level 



General Schedtile Salaries 

Grade Entrance Maximum 



1 


1 3,889 


5,057 


2 


4,231 


5,501 


3 


4,600 


5,981 


U 


5,145 


6,684 


5 


5,732 


7,456 


6 


6,321 


8,221 


7 


6,981 


9,078 


8 


7,699 


10,012 


9 


8,462 


11,000 


10 


9,297 


12,087 
13,263 


11 


10,203 


12 


12,174 


15,828 


13 


14,409 
16,946 


18,729 


U 


22,031 


15 


19,780 


25,711 


16 


22,835 
26,264 


28,923 
29,764 


17 


18 ^ 


30,239 





Sotirce : 

U. S. Civil Service Commission 



Many people aru Interested in federal civil 
service employment because the salary is good, 
there is opportunity to advance, the manner of 
choosing employees is democratic (i.e., ability 
to do the job) and the benefits (such as 
vacation and sick leave, group life insuirance, 
health benefits, and the retirement program) 
are liberal. 



Application 

Individuals interested in civil service employ- 
ment \A\h the federal government may secure 
applications at the Interagency Board of Civil 
Service Examiners, 219 South Dearborn Street, 
Room 1322, Chicago, Illinois 6060^. 

State of Illinois Civil Service 

There are many career opportunities in state 
civil service employment for the high school 
graduate. These opportunities may be divided 
into tvo groups, those of a professional and 
clerical nature and a miscellaneous group 
including many service areas. The same salary 
range, benefits, and provisions apply to the 
state civil service positions. 

Examinations for available positions are 
announced at the State of Illinois Building, 
160 North LaSalle Street, Department of Personnel, 
Chicago, Illinois, 6O6OI. 

Cook County Civil Service 

Cook County civil service is composed of many 
jurisdictions or divisions which provide opportu- 
nities in \Mch the young or beginning vorker 
may secure employment. These jurisdictions are— 

Audy Home for Children 

County Assessor 

County Auditor 

County Department of Public Aid 

County Hospital 

County Purchasing Agent 



mc 



b2 

Department of Central Services 
Department of Maintenance and Operation 
Department of Public Health 
Family Court 

Forest Preserve District 
Highvay Department 
Oak Pbrest Hospital 
Public Assistance Division 

Requirements for employment with Cook Coxuity 
are — 

. United States citizenship 

. Residency (one year in Cook County) 

. Education (high school graduate) 

. Experience (in some cases) 

. Medical examination (in some cases) 

. Written examination 

• Performance or practical examination 

. Age limitations (male 21; female 18.) 

Announcements of examinations for Cook County 
employment are usually made in the local 
newspapers doiring the latter part of January 
of each year and in post office substations* 
Individuals interested in any of the employment 
opportunities may file a postcard at any time 
with the Civil Service Commission of Cook 
County located at 118 North Clark Street, 
Chicago, Illinois 60601 • Applicants wiU be 
notified when the examination is to be held 
and may then file an application. Applicants 
are required to pay a filing fee. 

GhicaFTO Civil Service 

City civil service refers to those positions 
under the jurisdiction of the City of Chicago, 
Chicago Board of Education (except teaching 



personnel) , the Chicago Public Library, and the 
Chicago Municipal Tuberculosis Sanitarium, with 
the exception of positions specifically exempted 
from the civil service by law. 

City government in Chicago is carried on by 
five divisions. More than 4.6,000 employees are 
required to service these divisions. Most of 
these employees have civil seirvice status. The 
five divisions of city government are the 
following: 

. Legislative — City Council 
. Judicial—Municipal Coiirts 
. Executive — The Mayor's office 
. Staff departments (those who serve the 
city government rather than the public 
in general) 
. Line departments (those who serve the 
general public) 

In order to select competent employees for the 
variety of job openings in these divisions, the 
Chicago Civil Service Commission conducts 
qualifying examinations. Many of the positions 
are available for the young worker or the high 
school graduate. They are chiefly of an office 
or clerical natures 

. Stenographers 

. Typists 

. Clerks 

. Library Clerks 
. Map Draftsmen 
, Stockhandlers 

Requirements 

Qualifications for civil service employment in 
Chicago are as follows: 



• United State citizenship 
. Residency (one year) 

• Age 21 (lower in some cases) 
. Satisfactory health status 

. Written examination 

• Satisfactory performance or 
practical examination 

Test annoiincements are listed in the Civil 
Service Commission office. Individuals 
interested in applying for positions with the 
city government may fill out a postcard at the 
city Civil Service Commission, City Hall, 
Room 208, 121 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, 
Illinois 60602. When the examination for 
the desired position is scheduled, the indi- 
vidual will be notified, and an application 
may then be filed. Applicants are required to 
pay a filing fee. 



The Civil Service News of Illinois > \fh±ch may 
be obtained at large newspaper stands in the 
Loop, provides an announcement of examinatirns 
to be held, descriptions of the Job openings, 
and lists of those who were successful in the 
examination. This Information covers city, 
county, state, and federal civil service 
positions. 



Sources : 

U. S. Civil Service Commission, Working for the U,S. A, Washington, D.C. : Goyenunent Printing 
Office, 1967. 

Civil Service Commission, Getting a Job with the City . Chicago: Xiie Commission, 1970 

U. S, Department of Labor, Occupational Outlook Handbook 1970-1971 . Washington, D, C. : Government 
Printing Office, 1970. 
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EWVIRONMHdT SCIENCE SERVICES AMCNISTRATION 



Military service obligations under the Selective 
Service Act may be fulfilled by enlistment in 
non**arms-bearing commissioned officer corps of 
the Ehvironmental Science Services Administra- 
tion (ESSA.) 

The ESSA corps is composed of several hundred 
professioxuil engineers and scientists. Assign- 
ments are in such fields as telecommunications, 
astronomy, oceanography, environmental satellite 
technology, and cartography. 

Candidates for appointment to ESSA^s commissioned 
officers corps must hold a baccalaureate or 
higher degree in engineering, mathematics, 
physics, oceanography, meteorology or other 
related scientific fields. Other qualifications 
are — 

United States citizenship 
20 to 26 years of age 
good physical condition. 

Applicants must agree to serve a minimum of 
three years, although tvo years of service in 
ESSA fulfills the military service obligations 
of the selective sezvlce. 



Pay, allowances, and benfits are similar to 
those available in the other uniformed services. 

^r additional information, write — 

Chief, Commissioned Personnel Branch 
Ihvironmental Science Services 

Administration 
Rockville, Md. 20852 



Source r 

U. S. Department of Labor, "Service without Arms," Occupational Outlook Quarterly. XIII, (Flail 1969), 
10. 



PEACE CORPS 



By executive order on March 1, 1961, former 
President John F. Kennedy created the Peace 
Corps, thereby fulfilling a campaign promise 
he had made In a speech to University of 
Michigan students. Later in the same year, 
Congress passed the Peace Corps Act, stating 
as its purpose to make available to Interested 
countries and areas United States citizens 
qualified for service abroad and willing to 
serve, to help— 

meet needs for trained manpower 
promote a better understanding of 

the Ainf»rlcan people 
promote a better imder standing of 

other people. 

These are the three major objectives of the 
Peace Corps. 

Peace Corps Profile 

In 1969 there were an estimated 15,000 Peace 
Corps volunteers serving in 59 host countries. 
The averagd age wcs 2U^k years. As shown by a 
seven«-year profile, 65 percent of all volunteers 
are men and 35 percent are vx^menj 96 percent 
vAio joined the Peace Corps attended college. 
While many volunteers are teachers, architects, 
civil engineers, nurses, or other skilled 
persons, the majority are liberal arts graduates. 
Most liberal arts graduates are given a three- 
month training program in a specialized field 



such as agricultural projects before being 
assigned. VBille most volunteers are single, 
one out of five volunteers are nairled. 

Indlvldvals without college experience \Ao 
have a skill or trade are needed overseas. 
Some of the areas needed are~- 

agricultural or farm experience 

fishery 

construction 

vocational skills (carpenters, machlnlstSf 
electricians, draftsmen, construction 
foremen.) 

More than 50 percent of all volunteers teach or 
work with teachers; 25 percent are in rural or 
urban comnunlty developnent; 20 percent In 
health and agriculture; and the remaining 5 
perc^t are in more than 3OO Peace Corps skill 
categories. Since March 1, 1961, more than 
40,000 Americans have gone overs^s as volunteers. 

Qoalifi cations 

To be qualified for service as a Peace Corps 
volxmteer, a person nust~ 

be a Iblted States citizen 

be at least 18 years of age 

have no dependents under 18 

serve with bis spouse if married ^ 
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never have worked for a military er 

civilian intelligence agency 
be able to start Peace Corps training 

within 12 months. 

Every male applicant who is eligible for 
military service must request from his local 
draft board a 2-*A occupational defennent and 
pexnission to leave tl^ country. Defennents 
normally last one y^r; therefore^ the volun-* 
teer must request an extension of his defenient 
before the expiration of the first year. It 
is the responsibility of the volunteer to keep 
his local board notified of his whereabouts and 
of any change of s^tus. 

Service in the Peace Corps will not exempt 
anyone from the provisions of the selective 
service legislation. 

Applications will be carefully evaluated during 
training in terms of motivation^ appitudei 
personal qualities^ physical stamina and emo- 
tional stability^ competence^ language fluency^ 
and adequate knowledge of the host country. 

Tralnipg 

There are two training programs for applicants 
preparing to become Peace Corps voltmteers. 
Ihe two programs are the degree program and the 
intern program. 

In the degree program^ a college sophomore or 
junior attends two 12-*week summer sessions ^ 
obtaining 30 hours of college credit devoted 
to intensive language instruction and specialized 
skills in preparation of an overseas assignment. 



After completing the degree requirements for 
his major and final screeningi the trainee is 
given his overseas assignment. 

In the intern program^ a trainee is given on- 
the«*job experience with a volunteer in the 
country he will later serve his two years. 

In the junior intern programi the trainee is 
sent overseas for 10 weeks during the summer. 
Returning to campus in the fall| the trainee 
continues language studyi related courses and 
seminars; after graduationi he is assigned as 
a volunteer. With the senior programi the 
sequence is reversed. A trainee in his final 
senior semester studies language and related 
courses; after graduationi he goes overseas 
for two months as an intern before being 
assigned as a volunteer. 

Pay and Allowances 

Although the volunteer will receive no regular 
salary^ he \All receive a monthly living allow- 
ance in the host country* s^ currency to cover 
the cost of clothing^ housing^ food| local 
transportation^ and incidental expenses for 
postage^ cigarettesi books^ magazinesi recreation^ 
and other personal items. Because the cost of 
living varies I the volunteer living allowances 
differ from country to country from approximately 
^5 a month in Korea to $160 a month in Libya. 
The average is $97. 

Upon completion of satisfactory Peace Corps 
service and training^ the volunteer will receive 
a separation allowance accrued at the rate of 
$75 a month. 141 th the approval of the Peace 
Corps J a volunteer may allot up to one*half of 
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his allowance for such continuing obligations 
as the support of a parent ^ insurance payments ^ 
loan payments 9 or educational costs for members 
of his family. 

Application 

For further information on tixe Peace Corps ^ 
contact — 

Midwest Peace Corps Liaison Officer 
205 Vest Uacker Drlve^.Room 1510 
Chicago 9 Illinofs 6O6O6 

or write— 

Peace Corps 

Washington 9 0. C. 20525 



Source: 

Peace Corps, Peace Corps Factbook . Washington, D. C. : Government Printing Office, 1969. 
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UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 



Another non-arms-bearlng service vAere military 
service obligations nay be fulfilled by enlist- 
ment is the Coomissioned Corps of the I&iited 
States Public Health Service. 

The public health service offers conmissions 
to individuals with backgrounds in medlcinei 
dentistry I nursing^ health services ^ jAiarmej, 
engineering! pl^sical and biological sciences^ 
sanitation I tiierapyi dietetics ^ or veterinary 
medicine. Programs include— 

medical research 
air pollution control 
medical care 
mental health 
health education 
«* coBsmmlty health and environmental 
health programs 
research activities. 

The candidate for appointment to the 6,yX) 
man corps must hold an appropriate academic or 
professional degree in the speciality In which 
he is seeking employment. Other qualifications 
are- 



United State9 citizenship 

age under years (unless he has served 
on active duty in a uniformed service 
for the number of years his age exceeds 
^4 years) 

good physical oonditi(»i. 

The United States Public Health Service offers 
a Commissioned Officer Student Training and 
Extern Program (COSTEP.) Under this program^ 
a limited number of students are connissioned 
as reserve officers and are called to active 
duty for training In "free peroids"— usually 
svamer vacations of the academic year. 
Participation in COSTEP does not fulfill Selec- 
tive Service obligationsi but it may result in 
a commission in the public health servlcei 
t^ch doe?. 

Pay^ allowances I and benefits are similar to 
those available in the other uniformed services.. 

For additional information, write — 

U. S. Public Health Service 
Office of Personnel (OSG) 
9000 Rockville Pike (NBOC #2) 
Bethesda, Ml. 200U 



Sources 

U, S. Department of Ubor, •'Service without Ai«s," Occupational Outlook Quarterly . XIII, (Fall 1969), 10 



VISTA (VOLONTEESS IN SESVICE TO AMESICA) 



In 1964f as a phase of the war on poverty^ VISTA^ 
the domestic peace corps , was established. This 
volunteer corps of the Office of Econondc 
Opportunity (GEO) sends trained woxicers into 
economically depressed areas to help iq)Overished 
Americans to help themselves. Some of the loca- 
tions of VISTA volunteers are~ 

Indian reservations 
migrant woricer camps 
back streets of city sltnns 
Job Corps cai^ps 

institutions for the mentally handicapped 
Appalachia 

isolated slums in rural America. 

In 1967 there were 4^200 full-time volimteers 
and trainees working in states on projects. 
Among other projects ^ the VISTA volunteers teach 
adult educaU.on courses » develop coo)nunlty-*actlon 
programs^ work as teacher assistants in preschool 
and day->care centers » develop profit-making 
businesses 9 assist in programs to bring cultural 
enrichment to children^ work to solve family 
pro|)lems9 renovate dilapidated building^ open 
recreation and fjrlendshlp center^ conduct 
health and education programs , and work in Job 
Corps centers across the nation. 

Qualifications 

To be qualified for service as a VISTA volunteer^ 



a person must- 
be a Ibiited States citizen or a permanent 

resident of one of its territories 
be at least 18 jears old 
have no dependents under 18 
serve with his spouse if married 

Selection of an applicant is made on the basis 
of his application detailing his background f 
experlmce, skills » and interests and on his 
references from fklends, teachers, advisors, 
co»wox4cers, and employera. Mo entrance exaid- 
nation is required. A prospective volunteer 
can express a preference for the type of work 
and for the general geographic area of service* 

An applicant most serve one year as a volunteer 
but he is eligible to reenroU for another year 

Service in VISTA will not exeunt a young nan 
from the provisions of the selective service 
legislation. 

Training 

Six weeks or more of intensive training in the 
causes and cures of poverty is given each 
volunteer. The first two weeks consist of a 
basic orientation. The second part of the 
training experience ^ lasting fkt>m two to six 
weeks 9 is practical on-the-job experience in 



the region or at the actual project to which 
the trainee Is later assigned. 

The training goals are— 

to expose the trainee to actual poverty 

conditions 
to review the various dimensions of 

poverty (sociological, psychological, 

economic, and cultural) 
to gain a better tmderstanding of himself 

and his attitudes toward poverty 
to increase knowledge of agencies, 

institutions, and social legislation 
to develop an awareness of people and 

the techniques and dynamics of working 

with them 
to assess personal connitment. 

Training programs are offered at the following 
regional siies: 

Ihiiversity of Oregon 
Eugene, Oregon 

June Adams Center 
Chicago, Illinois 

University of Maryland 
Baltimore, Maryland 

UestisghouBe Center 
Atlantic, Georgia 



University of Colorado 
Doiver, Colorado 

University of Oklahoma 
Norman, Oklahoma 

Pay and Allowances 

Although the volunteer receives no salary, h( 
receives a monthly living allowance to cover 
housing, food, clothing, and transportation. 
The amount will vary depending on the community 
in vhlch the volunteer serves. In addition to 
the monthly living allowance, VISTA provides, 
in two installments per month, a minimal allow- 
ance of approximately $75 a month. At the end 
of the one-year service, VISTA volwiteers 
receive a readjustment allowance of f 50 a month. 

Application 

For further information on VISTA, contact— 

VISTA 

623 South Uabash Avenue 
CMcago, Illinois 60605 

OR 

Office of Economic Opportunity 
Great Lakes Regional Office 
623 South Uabash Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60605 



Policy Management Systems 
New Xork, New Ibrk 



-NOTES- 



Sources : , 

Office of Economic Opportunity, VISTA . Washington, D. C. : Government Printing Office, 1967. 

Office of Economic Opportunity, A Letter prepared by Vlnette Jones, Recruitment Branch Chief VISTA/ 
Great Lakes Region, 1969. 

Office of Economic Opportunity, VISTA Approaches Maturity . USrb hington, D. 0. : Government Printing 



EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES IN THE ELECTRIC POWER INDUSTRY | A PUBLIC UTILITY | 



Throughout the 1970 's, employment oppojrtunltles 
in the electric power Industry are expected to 
grow slowly, althcigh electric power production 
is expected to increase* Qnployment growth 
id.ll be in such areas as — 

administrative occupations 
maintenance and repair occupations 
new positions as a result of automation 
office positions 

sales and market development occupations 
scientific, ^ineering, and other 

technical occupations 
workers who retire or leave the industry 

for other reasons. 

Electric Power Workers 

In 1968, cooperative, government, and private 
electric power industries employed nearly 
475,000 workers. About 10 percent of the 
occupations are in the generation of electricity; 
20 percent are in occupations dealing with the 
transmission and distribution of power; 20 
percent are in maintenance and repair work; 
30 percent are employed in administrative and 
clerical occupations; 10 percent are in 
customer service occupations; and 10 percent 
are in engineering, scientific, and technicctL 
occupations. Many workers are needed to produce, 
to develop, and to distribute electrical power 
to the consumer. 



Workers in the powerplant occupations are — 

auxiliary equipment operators 
boiler operators 
switchboard operators 
turbine operators. 

Duties of these operators and their assistants, 
in many new steam plants are combined and are 
known as steam operators, power plant operators, 
or central control room operators. Maintenance 
men and electrical, instrument, and mechanical 
repairmen are essential. Other workers incltide 
custodial staff, helpers and cleaners, coal 
handlers, gate tenders, watch engineers, and 
chief engineers. 

One-fifth of all electrial power workers are 
in the tranmisslon and distribution occupations. 
These occupations include — 

cable splicers 

groundmen 

helpers 

linemai (largest occupation in the industry) 
load dispatchers 
substation operators 
troublemen. 

Wbrkers in customer service occupations include— 
district representatives 



metermen 
m^^or readers. 

A considerable nuiiiber of skilled workers are 
necessary to maintain and repair electrical 
equipment. . ^ Among the skilled workers are — 

electricians 
boiler makers 
giiards 

instrument repairmen 

janitors 

machinists 

maintenance mechanics 
pipefitters 
watchmen • 

Employment opportunities for engineers and 
scientists are available in the electric power 
industry. These workers perform such duties 
as planning plant additions, Installing new 
equipment, supervising construction, improving 
operation methods, and testing efficiency of 
many types of electrical equipment. 

Nearly one-third of the electric power industry 
employees are employed in administrative and 
clerical duties in order to complete the 
necessary recordkeeping. These workers include — 

accountants 

accounting and auditing clerks 
bookkeepers 



cashiers 

coijpater operators 

data processing programmers 

file clerks 

lawyers 

officer machine operators 
personnel officers 
purchasing agents 
st^opgraphers 
typists. 

Places of Ehiplovment 

Approximately 3,700 electric utility systems are 
included In the electric power Industry. Utility 
systems. Including power plants, susstations, and 
transmission and distribution networks are owned 
by private investors, cooperatives, cities, 
counties, public utility districts, and the 
federal government. Most utility occupations 
are fotmd in heavily populated and industrial 
urban areas. 

Educational Requirements 

Education or training requirements in the electric 
power industry vary from positions requiring years 
of preparation, such as scientists, engineers, and 
other administrative occupations, to apprentice-- 
ships, such as electricians, boiler makers, and 
pipefitters, to positions that can be entered 
with some specialized training, such as file 
clerks, guards, and helpers. 



Soiirce: 

U. S. Department of Labor, Occupational Outlook Handbook 1970-.197') . Washington, D. C. : Govemnent 
Printing Office, 1970 



EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES IN HEALTH SERVICES 



Throughout the 1970 employment opportunities 
in the health service occupations are expected 
to expand rapidly. Factors that will influence 
this growth are- 
expanding population 
rising living standards 
increasing health consciousness 
growing hospitalization and medical 

care coverage 
expanding medical research 
increasing life span 
increasing federal, state, and local 

expend ittires ^ 
replacement of workers who retire or 
leave the field for other reasons. 

Health Service Workers 

In 1968 about 3»5 million people were employed 
in health related occupations — the largest 
professional group, nurses, physicians, pharma-- 
cists, and dentists. Other professional health 
workers are chiropractors, dietitians, hospital 
administrators, optometrists, and osteopa'Uilc 
physiciems. Health service workers are dental 
hygienists, dental laboratory technicians, 
medical technologists, medical X-ray techni- 
cians, and other technicians. 

More than 1.1 million persons worked as auxiliary 



nursing workers, such as hospital attendants, 
nursing aides, orderlies, practical nurses, and 
psychiatric assistants. 

Places of Employment 

Employment opportunities for health service 
v/orkers are in the more heavily popvilated 
sections of the country. Some of the places 
of employment are — 

clinics 

hospitals 

industrial plants 

laboratories 

mental health centers 

nursing homes 

private offices 

public health agencies 

Educational Requirements 

Educational reqiiirements for employment in 
health services vary from positions that 
require years of preparation, such as dentists, 
pharmacists, and physicians, to occupations 
that can be entered with some specialized 
training, such as practical nurses, dental 
assistants, and ether trained technicians. 



Source: 



U. S. Department of Labor, Occupational Outlook Handbook, 1970-71. Washington, D. C. : Government 
Printing Office, 1970. 



III. FINDING AND PREPARING FOR EMPLOYMENT 



LEGAL CONSIDERATIONS 



CHILD 



Child-labor regxilations are found at the federal 
and state levels. Every state has a child labor 
law regulating the employment of young workers; 
however, the laws vary widely in establishing 
standards or conditions for employment. A boy 
or girl considering work should be aware of the 
child labor law provisions of his state. 

Federal Child Labor Laws 

Enforced uniformily throughout the country are 
three federal laws which contain provisions for 
regulating child labor. They are the Rair 
Standards Act, the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts 
Act, and the Sugar Act. 

The Fair Standards Act 

The provisions for child labor that appear in the 
Pair Standards Act apply to any employer, pro- 
ducer, manufacturer, or dealer engaged in inter- 
state or foreign commerce. The act establishes 
a minimum age of 16 years for general employment 
and an 18 year mlnimjim age for hazardous occupa- 
tions as defined by the Secretary of Labor. A 
limited number of occupations with specified 
hoiirs and working conditions exist, outside of 
school hours, for the H-year-old. 

The occupations specifying an 18-year minimum 
age follow: 

. Occupations involving the manufacturing 
of explosives 



LAWS 

. Occupations utilizing motor vehicles 
. Occupations in coal mining 
. Occupations in logging and sawmilling 
operations 

. Occupations involving exposure to radio- 
active substances and to ionizing radiations 

. Occupations involving the operation of 
elevators and other power-driven hoisting 
apparatus 

. Occupations in connection vlth mining, 

other than coal 
. Occupations involving power-driven bakery 

machines 

. Occupations involved in the manufacture of 

brick, tile, and kindred products 
. Occupations involved in wrecking, demolition, 

and shipbreaking operations 

Although the following occupations specify an 18-yea 
year minimum age, certain exemptions are made for 
apprentices and student learners who are employed 
under certain conditions. 

. Occupations^ using power-driven woodworking 
machines 

. Occupations utilizing power-driven metal 

forming, punching, and shearing machines 
. Occupations in meat processing 
. Occupations using power-driven paper 

products machines 
. Occupations involved in the operation of 

circular saws, band saws, and guillotine 

shears 

. Occupations in roofing operations 



. Occupations in excavation operations 

The Walsli-Healey Public Contracts Act 

In the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act| 
employment of boys xmder 16 and girls xmder 18 
years of age is prohibited in the manufacture 
or supply of items to the United States Govern- 
ment valued over $10,000. 

Sugar Act 



Certificates 

The law provides for the issuance of two types 
of certificates. An employment certificate is 
required for employment of children betv/een 
^U and 16 years of age, and an age certificate 
is available for minors between 16 and 20 years 
of age. The Department of Labor believes that 
en^loyment and age certificates are basic to the 
effective administration of child labor laws. 
(See Age and Employment Certificates.) 



The Sugar Act provides benefits to producers of 
sugar beets and sugarcane who comply with 
certain regulations. One of the regulations 
specifies that employment of children under 14 
years of age in the cultivating and harvesting 
of sugar beets or sugcLTcane is prohibited, and 
that children between ^U and 16 years of age 
can work only eight hours a day. 

Illinois Child Labor Laws 

In addition to the regulations imposed by the 
federal provisions pertaining to child labor, 
the state of Illinois has established certain 
conditions for the employment of young workers. 

Minimum Ag e 

During school hours, the minimum age for employ- 
ment is 16; however, outside of school hours 
and during school vacations, the minimum age for 
employment is 14* Exempted from all provisions 
of the state child labor law outside of school 
hours are agricultural work, magazine and news- 
paper distribution, tasks connected with home- 
making, and caddylng« 



Hours 

Under 16 years of age, no minor is permitted to 
work more than six consecutive days a week, or 
more than /JS hours a week, or more than eight 
hours per day, or between 7 p.m. and 7 a.m. 

Minors under 16 years of age employed outside of 
school hours are permitted to work up to three 
hours a day when school is in session; however, 
the combined hours of work and school shall not 
exceed eight hours a day. 

Hazardous Occupations 

The state of Illinois, in addition' to provisions 
established by the Fair Standards Act, prohibits 
employment of minors under 16 years of age in the 
following hazardous occupations; « 

. In, about, or in connection with any 
public messenger or delivery service, 
bowling alley, poolroom, billiard room, 
skating rinH^ exhibition park or place 
of amusement, garage, filling station or 
service station, or as a bellboy in any 



hotel or roominghouse, or about or in 
connection with power-driven machinery 
. In the oiling, cleaning, or wiping of 
machinery or shafting 

• In or about any mine or quarry, except 
in the office, as a messenger, or in 
other nonhazardous employment 

• In stone cutting or polishing 

. In or about any plant manufacturing 
explosive cosqDonents or in the use of 
transporation of same, except in the 
office, as a messenger, or in other 
nonhazardous employment 

. In or about any plants manufacturing 
iron or steel, ore reduction works, 
smelters, foundries, forging shops, hot 
rolling mills, or any other place in 
\Mch the heating, melting, or heat 
treatment of metals is carried on, 
except in the office, as a messenger, 
or in other nonhazardous employment 

. In the operation of machinery used in 
the cold rolling of heavy metal stock 
or in the operation of power-driven 
punching, shearing, stamping, or mietal 
plate bending machines 

• In or about sawmills or lathe, shingle, 
or cooperage stock mills, except in the 
office as a messenger or in other 
nonhazardous eiqployment 

• In the operation of power-driven wood- 



working machines or off-bearing from 

circular saws 
. In the operation of freight elevators 

or hoisting machines and cranes 
, In spray painting or in occupations 

involving exposure to lead or its 

compounds or to dangerous or poisonous 

dyes or chemicals 

• In any place or establishment in which 
intoxicating alcholic liquors are 
served or sold for comsumption on the 
premises, or in which such liquors are 
manufactured or bottled 

. In oil refineries, gasoline blending 
plants, or pumping stations on oil 
transmission lines 

. In the operation of laundry, dry cleaning 
or dyeing machinery 

• In occupations involving exposure to 
radioactive substances 

For Further Information 

Department of Labor, 
State of Illinois 
160 North LaSalle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60601 

Chicago Board of Education 
Bureau of Pupil Personnel Services 
228 North LaSalle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60601 



Sources : 

Department of Labor, State of Illinois. Illinois Laws Relating to Labor a nd Snployment. Springfield: 
the State, 1967 

U. S. Department of Ubor. State Child Labor Standards > Washington, D. C. Government Printing Office 
1965 



FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES 



Dlscrlndnation because of race^ creed, color , 
national origin, or ancestry is forbidden in 
employment by the city of Chicago, state of 
Illinois, the United States government, and 
companies holding contracts vdth the local, 
state, and federal governments. These fair 
employment practices were established in the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964, Executive Order 
Number 1124.6 of the federal government. Chapter 
48 of the Illinois Revised Statues, and Chapter 
198. 7A of the Municipal Code for the city of 
Chicago. 

Complaints against unfair employment practices 
may be filed with the Illinois Fair Qnployment 
Practices Commission, 160 North LaSalle Street, 
Chicago, Illinois 6O6OI, and the Equal E^loy- 
ment Opportunity Commission, 1800 G Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 20506 



Source : 

Chicago Commission on Human Relations. Your Civil Rights. Chicago: the Commission, 1968 
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LICEWSED OCCUPATIONS 



The state of Illinois requires a written exami- 
nation to obtain a license for those yho desire 
to be employed in certain occupations. Because 
of the responsiblity of the work involved, it is 
necessary to qualify for the license by passing 
examinations prepared by the state and by meeting 
age, citizenship, mental, moral, and physical 
standards. Occupations requiring licenses are 
listed below. 

architect 
barber 

beauty operator 

certified public accountant 

chiropodist 

dentist: dental surgeon 

dental hygienist 

detective 

funeral director 

embalmer 

horseshoer 

land surveyor 

medicine: midwifery, obstetrics 
nurse (practical, public health) 
optometrist 
pharmacist 



physical therapist 

pltjmber 

podiatrist 

professional engineer 
psychologist 
real estate broker 
real estate salesman 
sanitation engineer 
shorthand reporter 
structural engineer 
tree expert 

veterinarian and veterinary surgeon 

water well contractor 

v/ater pnmp installation contractor 

The Issuance of licenses is the responsibility of 
the Illinois Department of Registration and 
Education located at 160 North LaSalle Street. 
An application for examination must be filed for 
the occupations listed above. The examinations 
are scheduled at various periods in the year. 
Brochures describing or defining qualifications 
in these fields may be secured upon request from 
the Department of Registration and Education. 



Source : 



Department of Registration and Education. Laws Administered by the Department of Registration and 
fiiucatlon . A letter prepared by the Department of Registration and Education. Chicago: the State, 1969 



UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION ACT 



In order to encourage stabilization of employ* 
ment and to provide for the health , safety , and 
morals 9 of the people of Illinois , the legis- 
lature provided for conqpulsory unemployment 
compensation of a state vide scale* The act 
provides funds collected durin^ neriods of 
employment for use during periods of unemployment 
Certain types of occupations, such as state and 
city employees and agricultural workers , are 
excluded from the coverage of this act. To 
determine if an individual is covered by the 
Unemployment Compensation Act, consult the 
local uneiq)loyment coii^nsation office* 

Under the provisions of the act, a schedule of 
weekly benefits was prepared* The benefits range 
from |10 to ^0 a week, depending on the niimber 
of children and the calendar quarter of the 
base salary. An unemployed individual \^o was 
covered by the act at his place of employment, 
must register at the unen^loyment conqpensatlon 
office, uhere he will be advised of his eligibility 
for benefits and the length of time the benefits 
will be paid« 



For Further Information 

Consult the telephone directory under "Unein)loy- 
ment Conqpensatlon Officers*** 



Source: 

Department of Labor, State of Illinois. Illinois Laws Relating to Labor and Employment . Springfield: 
the Department, 1967 
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WORKMEW^S COMPENSATION ACT 
AND 

WORKMEH»S OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES ACT 



The Morkmen's Compensation Act and the Ubrkmen's 
Occupational Diseases Act provide compensation to 
the employee for accidental injury or death 
and/or disablement resulting from an occupational 
disease Incurred in the course of employment. 
The participating employer is required by law 
either to make payments according to a certain 
formula or to arrange for payments through an 
insurance company. 

Occupations Involved 

Under the provisions of the Workmen's Compen- 
sation kctf certain business concerns are 
required to participate. Indlvidtxals covered 
by the act are all state and city employees and 
all en9)loyees engaged in any department of 
extra^hazardous enterprises or businesses. The 
act 9 vAilch excludes agricultural workers ^ lists 
the following K categories of ernployees who 
are entitled to benefits: 

• Employees engaged in erecting ^ main- 
taining ^ removing^ remodeling ^ altering ^ 
or demolishing any structure 

• Construction and electrical* workers 

• Transportation employees 

• Warehouse employees 

• Mining or quarrying employees 

• Qnployees Involved in manufacturing ^ 
handling^ or using explosive materials 



. Employees Involved in manufacturing^ 
handling, using, storing, or conveying 
molten metals, explosive or injxirlous 
gases or vapors, inflammable vapors or 
fluids, corrosive acids, and atomic 
x&diation in dangerous quantities or in 
dangerous circumstances 

. E^loyees using sharp*edged cutting tools, 
grinders, and Implements, including all 
employees involved in buying, selling, 
handling Junk and salvage, and demolishing 
or reconstructing machinery 

. E^loyees involved in any enterprise in 
\^lch statutory or municipal ordinance 
regulations are now or are to be imposed 
for the regulating, guaixllng, using, and 
placing of machinery or appliances for 
the protection and safety of the employees 
or general public 

. E^loyees in any enterprise or business 
Involved in laying out or improving 
mibdlvlslons or tracts of land 

• E^loyees using creosote or other preser- 
vatlvars on cross-ties, switch ties, 
telegraph poles, timber, or wood 

• E^loyees selling alcoholic beverages for 
comsumptlon on the premises by the 
general public 

. Public beauty shop employees 
. Employees working in any business or 
enterprise serving food for comsumptlon 



ERIC 
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« on the pLr«ml808 to the general public 
where an eaqployee has contact with 
either handcuttlng Inatrumentff, slicing 
machines, or other devices for ihe 
cutting of ueat or food or hot fluids, 
substances, or objects 



For Rarther Information 



Illinois Indiistrial Commission 



Office of the Secretary 
Boom 1202 



160 North LaSalle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60601 



Baployers not covered by the act may elect to 
provide and pay compensation for accidental ^ 
injuries sustained by one of his esqployees b7 
notifying the Industrial Coimnlsslon of Illinois* 
By participating, the e]q>loyer relieves himself 
from any liability for the recovery of damages, 
except as provided by the Workmen's Compensation , 
Act. 



In order to obtain benefits under the Workmen's 
Compensation Act or the Workmen's Occupational 
Diseases Act, en eoqployee must report any 
accidental Injury, disease, and disablement 
ifflmedlately to the employer or other person in 
charge* The act requires the enqployer to pro- 
vide first aid to the employee and requires 
the enq;>lo3ree to submit to an examination 1^ the 
enqployer *s physician at any reasonable time and 
place* 

A definite schedule of tosqporary and specific 
loss compensation is provided in the act* 



SoTircess 

Department of Labor, State of Illinois* Illinois Lav a Relating to Labor and Employment* Springfield: 
the Department, 1967* 

Industrial Commission, State of Illinois* Workmen's Compenaation Act . Springfield; the Commission, 1967* 



Benefits Involved 
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ADDITIONAL SOURCES 
Govenmental Agencies 



The Chicago CommlsBlon on Human Relations. 
640 North LaSaUe Street ' 
Chicago, 60610 

Mayor's Committee on New Residents 
640 North LaSaUe Street 
Chicago, 60610 
7U-4104 

South Side Office 
622 East 63rd Street 
Chicago, 60621 
PL2-8808 

Attorney General of Illinois 
Bureau of Consumer Fraud 
134 North LaSalle Street 
Chicago, 60602 
79>3581 

Northslde Office 

i^750 North Broadway Avenue 

Chicago, 60640 

769-3742 

Southslde Office 

8815 South Stony Island Avenue 

Chicago, 60617 

768-7343 

Ueataide Office 

3932 Vfest Madison Avenue 

Chicago, 6O624 

826-6339 



Chicago Police Department 
Neighborhood Relations Division 
1121 South State Street 
Chicago, 6O605 
744-5485 

Chicago Board of Education 

Bureau of Human Relations 

228 North LaSalle Street ' 

Chicago, 60601 

641-4141 

Chicago Commission on Human Resources 

640 North LaSalle Street 

Chicago, 60610 

744-4065 

North 

1123 North Ashland Avenue 
Chicago, 60622 
744-4067 

800 North Clark Street 
Chicago, 60610 
74it-4065 

4810 North Milwaukee Avenue 

Chicago, 6O63O 

283-7831 

South 

3102 South Halsted Street 
Chicago, 60608 
842-2610 



^^25 South Racine Avenue 
Chicago, 60608 
7U-^060 

6003 South Halsted Street 
Chicago, 60621 
22il-6570 

7757 South Halsted Street 
Chicago, 60620 
874<8612 

6317 Sou-Ui Maryland Avenue 
Chicago, 60637 
363-2710 

1308 South Pulaski Avenue 
Chicago, 60651 
522-7925 
West 

5259 West Lake Street 
Chicago, 606U 
287-3069 

2ij00 West Nidlson Avenue 
Chicago, 60612 
7UA062 

901 West Montrose Avenue 
Chicago, 60613 
472-3883 
East 

133 East 47th Street 
Chicago, 60653 
268-6800 

2108 East 71 St Street 
Chicago, 60649 
684-2341 

Chicago Comlttee on Urban^Opportunlty 

and Model Citie s 
640 North UStlle Street 
Chicago, 60610 
744-8116 



Urban Progress Cente rs 
North 

Near North UPC 

800 Nortfi Clark Street, 60610 

9U-7301 

South 

Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. UPC 
4622 South King Drive, 60653 
548-6700 
Halsted UPC 

1935 South Halsted Street, 60614 

733-7310 

South Shore UPC 

9231 South Houston, 60617 

374-5000 

Garfield NSPC 

9 South Kedsle, 60612 

826-4600 

West 

North Avmue UPC 

2550 West North Avenue, 60647 

772-9135 

West Garfield UPC 

3952 West Jackson Boulevard, 60624 

82^2929 

Montrose UPC 

901 West Montrose Avenue, 60613 

327-2101 

Lavndale UPC 

3138 Vest Roosevelt Road, 60612 
638-2520 

South Lavndale UPC 

2401 South Kedzle, 60623 

522-3346 

East 

Altgeld 

967 East 132Dd Place, 60627 
995-8600 
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Midwest 

King Outpost UPC 

4848 South State Street, 60609 

538-4800 

King Oatpost UPC 

4155 South Lake Park, 60653 

548-6700 

fiiglewood UPC 

839 West 64th Street 

873-9600 

Chicago Departmen t of Consiaser Sale s 

Weights and Measure s 
121 North USaUe Street 
Chicago y 60602 
744-4091 

Chicago Park Distri ct 
425 East McFetridge Drive 
Chicago, 606O5 
HA7-5252 

CoBnonwealth of Puerto Rl c p 
Departnent of Labor 
734 North LaSaUe Street 
Chicago, 606tO 
664-9377 

Corpogatlon Counsel of Chic ago 
121 North l aSalle Street 
Chicago, 606O1 
744-4000 

Federal Bureau of Investigatio n 
219 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago, 60601 
431-1333 



Illinois Departmait of Regi8tratl<» and 

Education 
160 North LaSalle Street 
Chicago, 60601 
793-3446 

I llinois Pair Employment Practices Coam i sslon 
160 North LaSalle Street 
Chicago, 60601 
793-2240 

Mayor's Office of In qu iry and Infoirotlon 
121 North USalle Street 
Chicago, 60601 
744-3370 

State's Attorney of Cook County 
Chicago Civic Center 
Chicago, 60601 
321-5500 

0. S. Civil Rights Co mmis sion 
219 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago, 60604 
353-7371 

Private Agencies 

American Civil liberties Unio n 
6 South Clark Street 
Chicago, 60602 
236-5564 

American VrAmAm .qAwHc* finmiiilttee 

407 South Dearborn Sti'eet 
(Mcago, 60605 
HA7-2533 



American Indian Center, Inc. 
1630 West Wilson Avenue 
Chicago, 6O64O 
275-5871 

American Jeidsh Committee 
105 West Adams Street 
Chicago, 6O6O3 
782-24U 

American Jewish Congress 
22 West Monroe Sla-eet 
Chicago, 6O6O3 
DE2-7355 

Archdlocesan Latin American Committee 
1300 South Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, 60605 
HA7-7078 

AtH-.<-n«.f«ni«t.1rt« Laayue of B'nal B'rlth 
222 West Adams Street 
Chicago, 60606 
782-5080 



B'nal B'rlth Vocational Seryjce 
North 

203 North Wabash Street 
Chicago, 606U1 
368-0104 
South 

228 South Wabash Street 
Chicago, 60604 
HA7-0317 

Catholic Counseling Service 
645 W«st Bandolph Street 
Chicago, 60606 
CE6-5172 



Chicago Urban League 
Sou'Ui 

4.500 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, 60653 
AT5-5800 
West 

2400 Vest Madison Street 
Chicago, 60612 
x 666-7351 



\a4n' 



lese-American Civic Counell of Chicago 
South Wentworth Avenue 
Chica^ 60616 
CA5-0234> 

Chicago Asapdation of Commerce and Industry 
130 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, 60602 
786-0111 

Chicago Federation and Gteat Lakes CounclL 
The Onion of American Hebrew Congregations 
100 West Monroe Street 
Chicago, 6O6O3 
ST2-U77 

Community Reneiial Society 

(Formerly the Chicago City Missionary Society) 

116 South Michigan Avenue 

Chicago, 60602 

CE6-483O 

Chicago Sou-Miem Center 
1C28 West Wilson Avenue 
Chicago, 6O6S0 
271-0846 



Episcopal Chancexy Headquarters 
6U Blast Huron Street 
Chicago I 60611 
S07-6410 



Presbytery of Chicago 
29 East Madison Park 
Chicago I 60615 
AN3-0266 



Japanese-American Society 
116 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago I 60602 
263-3072 



of Chicago 



Travelers Aid So'^lety 
Iinmigrants Service 
22 West Madison Street 
Chicago I 60602 
782-0960 



Jewish Labor Connnittee 
127 North Dearborn Street 
Chicago I 60602 
641-5086 

Leadership Council for Metropolitan Open Consnunlties 
155 North Wacker Drive 
Chicago, 60606 
236-9850 

National Catholic Conference for Interracial 
< . jtice 

1307 South Wabash Avenue 
Chicago I 60605 
341-1530 

National Conference of Christians and Jews 
203 North Uabash Avenue 
Chicago, 60601 
CE6-9272 



Source: 



Chicago Commisttion on Hunan Relations. Your Civil Rights . Chicago; the Coranission, 
Up-dated to 1972. 



EMPLOYMENT EVALUATION 



After acquiring a position^ the yotang worker 
shoiild evaluate hie nev career in relation to 
his Ixnmedlate and future occupational goals. 

jpn y H ^ate Occupational Goals 

The following questions nay be considered in 
assessing a position for Immediate goals: 

• Is the Job within the worker *s ability 
range? Does he have enough education 
and training? Does he have the physical^ 
psychological^ and social requirements 
for the Job? 

• Does the worker like t^e Job? Are the 
pbyBlcal siarroundlngs ard work conditions 
good? Are the associates on the Job to 
his liking? Does the Job give him 
personal satisfaction? 

Future Occupational Goals 

The following questions should be considered In 
evaluating a new position in relation to future 
goals: 

• Is this a dynamic^ expanding work area? 
Are there new industries starting in the 
field or is the number declining? Is 
thi company a growing^ forward-looking 
ooKicem? Has the company been in business 
a long time? 



• Is the Job challenging to the worker ^s 
ability? Does the Job open the way to 
advancement or is it a dead-end Job? 
Does the Job require further training 
for advancement? Is the salary in 
keeping with comparable situations and 
are there regular Increases? Are the 
Job skills transferable to other work 
and employment areas? What kind of Job 
security exists? Are the benefits of 
regular vacations, retirement , and 
hospitalization available? Most the 
worker belong to a union or similar 
organization? Are there periods of a 
layoff or seasonal work conneoted with 
this Job? 

• Where will the worker be in the future, 
one year, five years, or ten years from 
now? Will he still be with the concern? 
Will he be in the same Job or will he have 
moved upward into another position? Will 
he have a similar or better Job with a 
concern in the same work area? Will he 
be in a different positicfn with the same 
concern or with a new and different company? 

• How can the worker plan further to reach his 
vocational goals? Does he need further 
training and education? How can he demon- 
strate to his superiors that he should be 
considered for advancement? 
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EMPLOYMENT SOURCES 



At some point In everyone's occupational life, 
a plan for obtaining employment must be made. 
There are many sources that should be consulted 
in a successful plan for eiQ>loyment. The most 
frequently used souroes follov: 

• State employment services 

• Newspaper help-vanted advertisements 

• Relatives 9 ftiends, neighbors , teachers , 
and counselors 

• Direct hiring by employers 

• Civil Service listings 

• Iteion business agents 

• Comnercial employment agencies 

A study conducted by the U, S, Department of 
Labor y Bureau of Employment Security in 1960-62, 
Indicated the following: 

Channels Used by Workers to Obtain Etolovment 




Sources of Employment 

Each of the most commonly-used employment sources 
will be briefly reviewed at this point; In sub- 
sequent sections other educational and technical 
opportunities and sources will be discussed. 

State Employment Services 

In Illinois, the Illinois State ai9)loyment Service 
Service (ISES) is the local coordinating agent 
for employment opportunities in the skilled 
trades, professional, managerial, clerical, and 
other occupational areas. The ISES solicits 
job openings from private Industry and organizes 
and directs all state and federal work-»tralning« 
and apprenticeship programs. Occupational 
counseling and job placement are available, and 
no fee is charged for the service. Direct 
referrals of students by counselors should be 
made only to this agency. 

Newspaper Help-Wanted Advertisements 

One of the best known means of locating employment 
is the newspaper help-wanted advertisements. The 
langxaage used in the advertisements may px^sent a 
problem^ but the newspaper is an excellent source 
of detemlnlzig i^t industries and businesses are 
seeking employees. 

Relatives. Friends, Neighbors. Teachers > and 
Counselora 

The second most Important source is relatives. 



friwdsy neighbors, teachers, and counselors. 
After the position has boen located, the applicant 
should follow it up* 

Direct Hiring by Employers 

The best source of enploynent is direct hiring by 
einployers* Contact can be made by personal visits, 
written correspondence, and telephone* ^Qnployment 
leads may be obtained through friends, relatives, 
newspaper advertisements, and by going directly to 
the employer and actively seeking work* 

Qlvll Service Listings 

Many employment opportunities exist in city, 
county, state, and federal civil service positions* 
Usually, all positions are advertised in the Civil 
Service Weekly and In listings posted in public 
institutions* An aj^j^cant should consult the 
Civil Service Commission about available work 
opportunities* 

Union Bualneaa Agents 

Most unions act as an employment agency for their 
members* An Individual interested in becoming 
a member of a skilled trade or other occupations 
that are part of a union should consult the 
union business agent as to requirements, qual- 
ifications, and application procedures* 

Commercial Bnplovment Agencies 



other sources is erroneous* These agencies, 
which charge a fee of as much as 40 percent 
of the first months salary, do serve a purpose 
\dien the applicant has aome special talent or 
training iJhlch certain organizations mij^t be 
seeking. The average Job seeker, however, will 
probably do Juat as well using the other avenues 
listed fur seeking eiq>loymant* 



It is InteMstlng to note that commercial fee 
agencies occupy the smallest percentage as a 
means of locating employment* The idea that 
paying for a Job will automatically give one a 
better Job than one ml^^t acquire through the 
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ILLINOIS STATE EMPLOYMEKT SERVICE (ISES) 



The Illinois State E^loyment Seirlce (ISES) Is 
a non-fee 9 community-oriented enrployment agency 
by the Bureau of Biqploynient Security^ Illinois 
Department of Labor. In addition to the matching 
of labor supply and demand and the facilitating 
of the development of individual and community 
economic prosperity^ the ISES offers the following 
supportive services: 

• Assessing labor needs *and changing job 
requirements 

• Counseling and testing services for 
applicants 

• Recruiting of soiitable applicants for 
available work positions 

• Specializing in disadvantaged workers 
and others entitled to job* prefer- 
ence by law 

• Assisting employers in rejsblving their 
problems of recruitment^ screening^ 
training^ and other staffing problems 

• Co]q)iling and disseminating labor force 
information 

• Cooperating with community organizations 
for maximum stable enqployment 

Illinois State Etolovment Service Offieea 

Whenever full-time or part-time employment is 
needed^ an individual may contact one of the 
following offices located in various sections 
of the city. 



Professional Division 

208 South LaSalle (6O604) 793-4800 
Clerical and Sales Division 

40 West Adams, 9th fl. (6O6O3) 793-4900 

Hotel, Restaurant Service Division 
608 South Dearborn (6O605) 

Uth & 15th floors 427-9568 
Metal Trades Division 

321 South State, 7th fl^ (60604) 939-1905 
Genex^al Industrial Division 

321 South State, 7th fl. (6O604) 939-1905 
Apprentices Division 

321 South State, 7th fl. (6O604) 939-1905 
Day Labor Central Division 

10 South Jefferson (6O6O6) 332-1278 
Day Labor South 

1029 East 63rd (6O637) 955-3300 
Youth Opportunity Division 

226 West Jackson (6O604) 236-I385 

Special Manpower Programs AdH nlflt^rt^ ^^"^ 
Illinois State Spplovment Service 

The following special manpower programs will be 
briefly reviewed in this section. For additional 



information 9 consult the directory section of 
this manual* 

Apprenticeship Information Center (AIC) 

The Illinois State Ehq)loyinent Service provides 
apprenticeship information, counseling, and 
vocational testing for interested youth. A 
qualified applicant is referred to the spon- 
soring employer, union, or apprenticeship joint 
committee* The ISES does not hire or train 
applicants* 

Bonding Project 

Special bonding arrangements are supplied for 
persons who cannot obtain eiQ>loyment because of 
police records or other records that wou3d prevent 
customary bonding to insure emplojrers against 
loss* 

Concentrated Bnployment Program (CEP) 

Recruiting and training disadvantaged workers in 
Illinois Is the purpose of this program* Applicants, 
after guidance and counseling, are refen*ed to jobs, 
training programs, or school* Supportive services 
are available « 

Cooperative Area Manpower Planning System (CAMPS) 

The purpose of CAMPS is to provide inter-agency 
coordination between federal and state agencies 
engaged in planning and implementing programs to 
eliminate poverty. 

Job Opportunities in the Business Sector (JOBS) 
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to provide enqployment and training for the hard- 
core unemployed* The National Alliance of Business- 
men (nab) and its Chicago renresmtatives, Chicago 
Alliance of Businessm^ (CAB), participate with 
the ISES in the progr^* 

Experimental and Demonstration Projects (E&D) 

The purpose of E&D is to test new ideas through 
experience and demonstration that wll assist in 
revising methods to train disadvantaged workers 
not qualified for Manpower Development and Training 
ACT (MDTA) occupational training* 

Job Corps 

Providing jobs for disadvantaged youth and acquiring 
skills and attitudes needed to become usef^ members 
of the community are the main functions of the Job C 
Corps « Trainees are provided with a change of envi- 
ronment and individual help to develop self-conf idenc 
as they progress towax*ds self -Improvement* 

Manpower Development and Training Act (MDTA) 

Training under this program may include classroom 
and/or on-the-job experiences for the unskilled, 
unemployed, and underemployed* 

Neighborhood Centers Pilot Programs (NCP) 

To provide a comprehensive system of services at 
the community level to families and individuals la 
the aim of NCP« The e]q>hasl8 is on making existing 
services more accessible* 

Nev Careers Pr oiffts 



JOBS is a joint venture of business and govexnment 



Improvement of services in such essential fields as 



health, education, and public safety by restruc- 
tuzdng professional Jobs to create new positions 
to relieve critical 'local shortages Is tlie objec- 
tive of the New Careers Program. 

Operation Mainstream 

Through training and supj^o^ive services, jobs 
are provided for adults \mo have a chronic 
history of unenployment* 

Model Cities Programs 

The Illinois Bnployment Service is a cooperative 
agency In the Model Cities Program. 

Neighborhood Youth Corps (NYC) 

This program provides part-time work for disad- 
vantaged youth to enable them to stay in school 
or reti^m to sdiocl; it also provides work 
experience for out-of-school youth \^o lack 
skills^ 

Project Transition 

The Illinois State B^loymant Service cooperatea 
with the military in counseling, testing, selecting 
and referring applicants who received basic Muca- 
tion and occupational training during the last 
months in military service* 



Viet Nam Veteran Follow-Up Program 

The names of men released ft^m active duty are 
referred to the Illinois State Employment 
Service* The ISES contacts the returning 
servicemen and offers the services of the agency 
and other cooperating agencies* 

Work Incentive Program (WIN) 

The Work Incentive Program seeks permanent Jobs 
for people on welfare* Eligible applicants will 
be interviewed, tested, counseled, and placed in 
appropriate programs* 

Services Available to Counselors 

In addition to the programs and services previously 
listed, a comprehensive aptitude and ability testing 
program .(General Aptitude Test Battery) is provided 
for high school gx^uluates* Testing is done in the 
schools of thoso \dio will enter the employment 
market following graduation* Counselors must 
contact the Illinois State E^loyment Service 
about 60 days before graduation to schedule an 
appointment for the program* 



Sources: Illinois State Bnplovment Service * A leaflet prepared by the Bureau of Einployment Security, 
Illinois Department of Labor* 

Special Manpower Programs * A leaflet prepared by the Bureau of Employment Security, Illinois Depart- 
ment of Labor* 



GENERAL APTITUDE TEST BATTERY (GATB) 



The General Aptitude Test Battery, known as the 
GATB, is used by the Illinois State Etaployment 
Service for vocational counseling. The battery 
has been designed to measure nine aptitudes which 
are found in 800 occupations and 35 occupational 
fields* The nine aptitudes measured follow: 

. Verbal ability (V) 

. Numerical aptitude (N) 

, Spatial ability (S) 

• Form perception (P) 

• Qerical perception (Q) 

• Motor coordination (K) 

• Finger dexterity (F) 
« Msuiual dexterity (M) 
« Intelligence (G) 

Administration of the GATB requires approximately 
two and one^uarter hours* After the applicant 
has completed the tes"!;, his profile is matched 
\Ath the 22 occupational aptitude patterns to 
determine the most suitable fields of work for 
him* 

Integrating the information derived from the test 
scores with other information pertaining to the 
Individual, such as personal intesrview, medical 
report, and school records, is the responsibility 
of the employment counselor* Factors to be 
considered in counseling for occupational success 



and satisfaction are interests, potential skills, 
leisure activities, physical capabilities, personal 
traits, social and economic factors, acquired 
skills, education i and previous training. 

Since there is no formula for collating all of 
this information, it is the responsibility of the 
counselor to exercise Judgmmt Jn interpreting 
the results of the GATB for the applicant so that 
an intelligent assessment of abilities, interests, 
and motivations may be made* 

The Illinois State Eiiqployment Service charges 
no fees for the administration and interpretation 
of the GATB* 



Source: Illinois State Btoployment Service, anplovment Counflellng. Illinois: Illinois Department 
of Labor. 



NEIGHBORHOOD SOUTH CORPS (NYC) 



The Neighborhood Youth Corps, administered by the 
United States Department of Labor, is a work- 
training program established by the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964* The prime contractor in 
Chicago Is the Community Council on Urban Opport- 
unity (CCUO), which subcontracts Its in-school 
and summer programs to the Chicago Board of 
Education and the Archdiocese of Chicago School 
Board. 

The major purpose of the in-school program is to 
help disadvantaged students to stay in school or 
to retum to school cd'ter summer vacation by 
providing them with work whereby they may earn 
school expense money or supplement low family 
income* 

Eligibility Criteria 

To be eligible for placement in an NYC in^school 
or Slimmer program, a young person must be a 
member of a family on the poverty income level 
which fits the following maximum annual income 
reqtdrements: 



Family Size 
t 
2 
3 
K 
5 
6 
7 
8 

8 plus 



fl7600 
2,i00 
2,600 
3,300 
3,900 
4,400 
4,900 
5,400 

Add $^00 for each 
additional family member 



The minimum age requirement for the in-school and 
summer program is 14 years. Age certificates, 
sometimes called work permits, are not required 
for trainees participating in either program 

The Chicago Board of Education 
Neighborhood Youth Corps (NYC) In-School Program 

The Chicago Board of Education is the major sub- 
contractor for the in--school NYC progx^, which 
operates in upper grade centers and high schools 
throughout the city. In-school programs are 
staffed by local NYC coordinators who screen 
applicants, place them in appropriate work stations 
supervise them on-the-*job, proceed their payroll, 
and provide individual and group counseling service 
Young people in the In-school program work before 
school, during free periods, and after school in 
their own school buildings or in various Chicago 
Board of Education facilities, such as playgroxinds, 
spox*ts stadia, evening schools, and the Chicago 
Board of Education central office. Trainees are 
directly supervised by qiiallfied staff persons to 
whom they are assigned. In-school NYC trainees 
perform many useful Jobs, such as teacher, library, 
and office-aides; laboratory assistants; gymnasium 
locker room guards; stadium groxinds keeper assis-* 
tants; school groimds beautifi cation-- team members; 
and playground teacher assistants* 

As of Atagust 1970, the salary of an NYC trainee is 
$1*45 per hour. Trainees are usually able to work 
iQ) to 15 hours per week and may remain with the 
program until graduation from high school or xantil 
family Income Improves beyond the requirements 
limiting participation. 



Further information regarding the in-school NYC 
program may be obtained from the NYC coordinator 
in a local school or from the area coordinator 
at— 

Nrighborhood Youth Corps Central Office 
205 West Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Illinois 6O6O6 
726^0465 

The Neighborhood Youth Corps (NYC) Slimmer Program 

The NYC summer program is a short-term program 
designed to help qvialified young people earn 
money to enable them to return to school in the 
fall. It begins at the end of the spring school 
term and last until summer vacation is over# 

The Chicago Board of Education is the major 
subcontractor for the summer program. Local 
NYC school personnel recruit, staff, and coordin- 
ate the program; the CCUO also recruits, staffs, 
and supervises a summer program in cooperation 
with the Chicago Board of Education. A qualified 
young person over age 16 may be directed to his 
local Urban Progress Center or to the local 
school NYC coordinator for screening and place- 
ment in a summer NYC job. Young people H and 
15 years of age should be directed to a Chicago 
Board of Education coordinator only. The summer 
program is available to all public summer school 
students, including those who attend private 
and parochial school during the regular school 
year. 

Requirements for admission into the summer pro- 
gram are the same as for other NYC programs. The 
salary scale, as of August 1970, is $1.^5 per > 
hour; t^^inees are allowed to work up to 30 



hours per week. Eiirollees work in Chicago 
Board of Education facilities in regular and 
special summer schools, headstart programs, and 
in the Chicago Board of Education central office. 
Students 16 years of age or over, who enroll in 
the summer program through the CCUO are usually 
assigned work stations in public and private 
agencies, such as the Chicago Park District, 
YT^CA, Internal Revenue Service, the Chicago 
Housing Authority, and the Urbsin Progress C«?nter. 

Further information about the summer program may 
be obtained from the local school NYC coordinator, 
the area coordinator, or a v/ork-training supervisor 
at the nearest Urban Progress Center. 

Youth Tutors Youth vYTY) Program 

A special program. Youth Tutors Youth, has been 
added to both the in-school and summer NYC 
programs. The Youth Tutors Youth program, con- 
ducted in about 71 reading centers throughout the 
city, is a tutoring program in which eighth grade 
and high school students tutor other students. 
Tutors are NYC enrollees who are paid the regoLar 
NYC hourly rate of pay. 

The Archdiocese of Chicago School Board 
Neighborhood Youth Corps (NYC) Programs 

The Chicago Catholic School Board is also a 
subcoi.tracter for both the in-school and the 
sxwraner NYC programs. Requirements for enroll- 
ment are the same as those cited for the public 
school program. Transfer stiidents and students 
in regular attendance at Chicago parochial 
schools may obtain additional information 
regarding enrollment procedures by contacting 
the— 
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Director or Ehrollment Clerk 
Work-^Trainlng Office 
Archdiocese of CMcago 
1307 South Wabash Avenue 
Chicago^ Illinois 60605 



Sources: 

Neighborhood Youth Corps. Handbook of Policies and Procedures . Chicago: the Corps, n.d. 

Office of Economic Opportunity. Catalog of Federal Assistance Programs . Washington: U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1967. 

U. Department of Labor. Manpower Report of the President . Washington, D. C, Government Printing Office 
1969. 



OTHER SOURCES TOR PART-TIME AND FDLL-TIME EMPLOYMENT 



There are many occupations that are avallaUe 
for part-time enploynent after school. Here 
are a few stiggestions* Many more opportunities 
are listed in neighborhood newspapers or avail- 
able through such special programs as the Miyor*s 
Jobs for Youth* 

Suggested Positions for Part-time Etoloyment 

Baby sitter 
Beauty shop helper 
Bellhop 

Brickyard helper 

Busboy 

Caddie 

Carhop 

Carpenter's helper 
Car washer 

Christmas card salesman 
Doorman 

Elevator operator 

Fiictory worker 

Farmhand 

Floor waxer 

Florist's helper 

Gardener 

Handyman 

Houseworker 

Janitor 

Kitchen helper 

Lifeguard 

Magazine subscription salesman 
Maid 

Mailroom helper 



Messenger 
Misician 

Newspaper boy or girl 

Nurse's aid 

Painter's helper 

Parking lot or garage attendant 

Park or playground attendant 

Pet sitter or dog walker 

Porter 

Resort or amusement park worker 

Riding stable worker 

Road construction worker 

Service station attendant 

Shipping clerk 

Shoe shine boy 

Singer 

Stock boy or girl 
Store clerk 
Typist 
Usher 

Waiter or waitress 

The best sources or work opportunities are friends 
teachers I counselors ^ or the help-wanted sections 
of a large daily newspaper. Some individuals 
obtain a position throtagh a private or commercial 
employment agency; but care should be exercised^ 
since a commercial employment agency usuaUy 
charges a fee. In some Instances^ emplpyltent 
fees are paid directly by the companjp^^eklng 
applicants; but^ In some cases ^ the Individual 
must pay the fee over a period of time whether 
he retains the position or not* 



Another means of obtaining a job is to apply 
directly to a concern* The following list of 
general areas of work suggests some of the 
positions available. 

Suggested Areas for Beginning 
Fiai->Tlme or Part-Time Bnplovment 

Banking and Investment Houses (downtown, local) 

Clerk, comptometer operator , messenger, 

stenographer, teller, typist 
Building Trades (downtown, local) 

Bricklayer's helper, carpenter's helper, 

electrician's helper, painter's helper 
Civil Service (city, county, state, federal) 

Clerk, mall carrier, mail sorter, postal 

clerk, stenographer, typist 
Dru^ (manufacturers, laboratories, distributors, 

retailers) 

Clerk, comptometer operator, delivery 
service, parking attendant, stenographer, 
typist 

Food (chain stores, distributors, neighborhood 
stores, processing) 

Bagger, checker, maintenance worker, stock 
boy 

Hotels (downtown) 

Bellhop, clerk, maintenance worker, steno- 
grapher, typist 

Hosptial (downtown, local) 

Clerk, comptometer operator, laboratory aide, 
nurse's aide, stenographer, typist 

Insurance (downtonw, locid) 

Clerk, sales worker, stenographer, typist 

Machine Tool (downtown, local) 

Machine operator, stock handler, tool 
crib boy 



Mill Order (several concerns in Chicago) 

Catalog sales clerk, comptometer operator, 
order filler, packer, retail sales clerk, 
shipping clerk, stenographer, stock clerk, 
typist ! 

Newspaper (distribution, office, sales) 

Clerical, delivery boy or girl, subscription 

clerk, typist 
Printing (downtown, local) 

Bindery worker, receiving clerk, shipping 

clerk, stripper, stocker 
Radio and TV (manufacturer, distributor, repair 

shop) 

Carhop, cashier, checker, counter sales 
worker, short-order cook, waiter, \iaitress 
Retail Stores (apparel, appllcances, furnishings, 
housewares, jewelry) 

Clerk, check writer, comptometer operator, 
file clerk, maintenance worker, marker, 
sales clerk, shipping clerk, stenographer, 
stock clerk, receiving clerk, typist 

Service (many Industries) 

Building custodian, short-order cook, hospital 
attendant, household worker, police or fire- 
fighter, waiter or waitress 

Travel or Transportation (airlines, bus company, re 
railroad) 

Cargo loader, comptometer operator, sight- 
seeing conductor, stenographer, truck driver, 
typist 

Theatre (legitimate, motion picture, opera) 

Candy sales clerk, usher 
Utilitie s 

Comptometer operator, messenger, meter reader, 
telephone operator, stenographer, typist 
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VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 



The Division of Vocational Rehabilitation pro- 
vides services to individuals who have a sub- 
stantial vocational handicap as !the result of 
a physical or mental disability. In order to 
qimlify fcr service?, the individual must 
have an occupational potential that will allow 
him to enter, reenter, or retain employment. 
No m a x imum age or minimum age limits are 
inqK>sed by the division, but the individual 
receiving services must be near or at an employ- 
able age and must have a reasonable chance for 
employment. 

Services 

The foHovdJig extensive services are provided 
for the handicapped individual. 

. Medical examination (diagnostic) 
. hfedical help (medical, surgical, 

psychiatric, or hospital assistance) 
. Physical aids (artificial limbs, 

braces, hearing devices, eyeglasses, and 

other aids) 
. Counseling and guidance 
• Vocational training (vocational, 

technical, and college) 
. Costs for board, room transportation, 

and other necessary expenses if needed 



. Equipment and licenses 
. Job placement 
. Help on-the-job 

After the free diagnostic medical examination, 
all services, except counseling, guidance, and 
job placement, are obtained from existing public 
and private sources. Depending on financial 
need and eligibility for services, the individual 
is placed in a program best sxiited to his 
interests and mental and physical capabilities. 

Special programs exist for the blind and tuber- 
cular as well as the mentally and physically 
disabled. In cooperation with various community 
o'f^anizations and governmental agencies, program 
have been initiated to reach the en^loyment needs 
of specie^, groups with specific employment pro- 
blems. Consult the local office of the Vocational 
Rehabilitation for additional details. 

For Further Information 

Additional information as to the extent of the 
programs offered by the Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation may be obtained from the two 
branch offices in Shicago. 
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Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 
160 North LaSalle Street 
Room 1020 

Chicago, Illinois 60601 

Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 
644.5 North Western Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60645 



Sources ; 

Board of Vocational Education and Rehabilitation, State of 1'j.linois. Cherlclist of Services . 
Springfield: the Board, 1970 

Board of Vocational Educationaand Rehabilitation, State of Illinois. Opportunities through 
Vocational Rehabilitation . Springfield: The Board, 1966 
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SOCIAL SECURITY REGISTRATION 



EvezTone should hare a Social Seciirlty nuinber. 
Not only do most emploTers reqtilre a Social 
Security number \ilien hiring an Individual, lut 
many banks , the Internal Revenue Service , 
college testing program, and various univer- 
sities insist on a Social Security number for 
Identification purposes when completing applica- 
tions. 

In order to apply for a Social Secuilty card, 
an applicant may go to or call one of the 
offices listed below. After the application 
has been completed, the Social Security number. 
This nuniber remains the same for the individual 
as long as he lives. 

Social Security Offices 

Downtown 

22 Vfest Madison Avenue 

35>/v300 



2306 West Lawrence Avenue 
878-8300 

South 

1256 West 69th Street 
873-6200 



8828 South Stony Island Avenue 
731-8900 

West 

4635 West Madison Avenue 
379-6565 

Near Southwest 

1775 West Ogden Avenue 

666-8207 

Near Northwest 

Ai^15 North Milwaukee Avenue 

282-8200 

Benefits for Students 

A student may be eligible to receive monthly 
benefits from Social Security. In order to 
qualify, one of the student^ s parents must be 
currently receiving disability or retirement 
benefits or must have died after working under 
Social Security long enough to be insured. 

Usually, Social Security benefits terminate 
when the student reaches 18 years of age. 
Additional benefits are available to the full- 
time, unmarried student until 22 years of age. 



^731 South King Drive 
548-1622 
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Payments will be terminated when the student- 
reaches 22 years of age 
marries 

stops attending school 

reduces attendance to less than full-time 
Is adopted (only in certain cases) 

Payments are discontinued when the parent on 
\^ose record the benefits are based becomes 
ineligible. 

Additional Information 

Application for Social Security benefits and 
further information may be obtained at any 
Social Security office. 



Soxurce: 



U. S. Department of Healthy Education, find Welfare, Social Security Benef its for Studonts 18^22. 
Washington, D. C. : Government Printing Office, 1969. 
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AGE AND EMPLOYMENT CERTIFICATES 



Age and employment certificates, sometimes called 
work permits or working papers, are issued by the 
general superintendent of the ChJcago public 
schools or his authorized agents for residents 
of Chicago. 

Employment Certificates 

Employment certificates are required by state law 
for minors between the ages of 14 and 16, except 
for the following specifically exempted occupa- 
tions : 

. Work in agricultural prusuits 

. Sale and distribution of magazines and 

newspapers outside of school hours 
. Work in and around a home, but not work 

in connection with the employer's 

business, trade, or profession 
. Caddying at a golf course for minors 13 

or more years of age. 

The law clearly specifies that no minor under 16 
years of age shall be employed, permitted, or 
suffered to work in any gainful employment 
connected with the following: 

. Any theatre, concert hall, or place of 
amusement 

. Any mercantile institution, store, office, 

hotel, laundry 
. Any manufacturing establishment, mill, 

ca-inery, factory, or workshop 



. Any restaurant, lunchroom, beauty parlor, 

barber shop, bakery 
. Any coal, brick, or lumber yard. 
. Any type of construction work. 

A minor between the ages of ^A and 16 years of age, 
may be employed outside of school hours and during 
school vacations in nonhazardous uork and in any 
occupation not specifically prohitited by law. 
(See Child Labor laws.) 

The issxxance of a certificate for employment is 
dependent on a physical examination, a promise of 
employment, and the minor's best interests. 

Age Certificate 

Upon request, the general superintendent of the 
Chicago public schools or his authorized agents 
will issue a certificate of age to any person 
between the ages of 16 to 20. 

The age certificate is a reliable proof of age 
for minors employed in the state of Illinois. 
The certificate protects minor children from 
harmful employment as defined by the child labor 
violation of the minimum age provisions of the 
Fair Standards Act, the Walsh-Healey Public 
Contracts Act, and the Sugar Act. (See Child 
Labor laws. ) 

Age certificates also serve as a link between the 
school, the student, and the employer. The 
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ixifomatlon the counselor obtains as to the 
place of employment, type of work, and length 
of employment is invaliaable in preparing the 
student for the transition from school to work. 
The employer, as well, benefits from the counse- 
ling session for he obtains a better-adjusted 
young worker. 

For Further Information 

For additional information on how to obtain a 
certificate, the applicant should see his 
counselor at his elementary school, upper grade 
center, or high school. If an applicant is not 
currently enrolled in a Chicago public school, 
he should contact— 

Office of Work Certification, Room 905 ^ 
Bureau of Pupil Personnel Services 
Chicago Board of Education 
228 North LaSalle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60601 
Telephone: 641*4'141 



Sources : 

Department of Labor, State of Illinois, Illinois Lavs Relating to Labor and Bnoloyment . Springfield: 
the Department, 1967. 

U, S, Department of Labor. Child Labor Provisions . Washington, D. C. Government Printing Office, 1969. 

U. S. Dapartment of Labor. State Child Labor Standards . Washington, D. C. Government Printing Office, 1 
1965 



IV. PLANNING A PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION 
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REGULAR CURRiCULAR PROGRAMS 



GENERAL EDUCATION 



General high schools , located throiighout the 
city 9 prepare students for college entrance 
or for beginning careers in business, technical, 
and trade fields after high school graduation. 
Each general high school is a neighborhood hl{^ 
school in that it serves a specific district 
within its boundaries; however, under the 
Pemdssive Transfer Program students are 
permitted to transfer fjrom their neighborhood 
high schools, If overcrov^ed, to under*utilised 
schools i^erever they exist In the city. 

General high schools provide a general education 
which prepares students for citisenship, for 
participation in cultural pursuits, for higher 
education or training, and for entry into Hbm 
world of work. It does not, however, provide 
highly specialized technical and vocational 
training. Shopwork and other technical and 
vocational training are available at each 
general high school, but in a more limited 
fashion than at technical and vocational high* 
schools. All general high schools offer com- 
mercial subjects and vocational cooperative 
education programs in such areas as clerical 
work, food service, health occupations, home 
economics, industrial skills, merchandising 
and selling, and office occupations. 

It is best to contact the general high school 
in which one is interested to detenlne the 



specific nature of its currlcular offerings. 

High School DlplOML Requirements 

In accordance with the regulations adopted by 
the Board of Education for graduation ftom 
secondary school, students in high school 
should meet the following requirements: 

1. POUR DNITS OF ENGLISH , including 

a three-year prescribed sequence plus 
a fourth year to be selected, with 

guidance, from the subjects offered 

by the local school. 

2. THREE UNITS OF SOCIAL STUDIES . Including 

one year of Iblted States History 

and Government 
two years of electives from subjects 

offered within the local school. 

3. THREE UNITS OF MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE t to 
to be selected as follows: 

two years of mathematics plus one year 
of science 

or 

two years of science iplus one year of 
mathematics 



i 

J 



U. One half unit (one year) of art and one«* 
half unit (one year) of music. 

5« One unit (four years) of healthy safety ^ 
and physical education or BOTC. 

In addition to the graduation requirements 
listed above 9 the following sequences also 
must be cooqpleted: 

6. One three«*year or two two-year sequences 
which may be satisfied by any one of the 
following: 

adding one lanit to the two year sequence in 
the mathematics-science combination (3 above) 
reqxiired for graduation^ -Urns obtaining a 
three-year sequence in science or a three- 
year sequence in mathematics 



or 

in addition to the two-year sequence 
specified in the mathematics-science 
requirement^ electing a two-year sequence in 
another area^ such as foreign language^ 
business education ^ indxistrial arts^ home 
economics. 

7. The School Code of Illinois requires all 

studrats to pass an examination on the proper 
use and display of the American flag and the 
prlnlcples of American government enunciated 
in the Declaration of Thdepmdence^ the 
Constitution of the State of Illinois. 



or 



adding one unit to the one year of science 
or mathematics in the science-mathematics 
combination, thus obtaixilng two years of 
science and two years of mathematics 



Sources; 



Hutson^ N. E.y compiler , The School Code of Illinois . Springfield: Office of the Superlntmdent of 
Public Instruction, 1969. 

Board of Education, City of Chicago, V lhat Next for the Eight Grade Graduate? Chicago: the Board 
1970 (reprint) 



A sequence is two or more years of study In one subject field. 



TECHNICAL EDQCATION 



Chicago's two technical high schools , Lane and 
LindbloiBy are college prepantory schools for 
those wish to pursue hl^er education in 
engineering 9 the sciences , or some modem tech* 
nology; many technical hi^^ school graduates, 
however, enter pre-professional and liberal arts 
colleges* Technical high schools are not to be 
considered trade or vocational schools; rather 
they are for students \itio have strong interest 
and some talent in mathematics, science, and 
technical subjects* 

Lane Technical High School 

Lane Technical High School enrolls only 
students living north of Roosevelt Road* It 
offers qualified students a broad general cur^ 
riculum with particular emphasis on the fine 
arts, mathematics, and science* Its many and 
varied shops are Intended to develop manip- 
ulative skills necessary in dentistry, en^- 
eering, medicine, and scientific research and 
to provide a knowledge of tools and materials* 
It is the only hi(^ school in the city offering 
special programs in art and music* 

In addition to the hi^^ school graduation require- 
ments listed on page 128 , Lane studoits must 
select and pursue a program of studies in one 
of the following four interest areas: 



architectural drawing 

art 

music 

technical 

Admission to Lane is selective* Students must 
be of at least average Intelligence and must 
achieve at least at grade level in reading and 
mathematics on the eighth grade achievement 
tests* A personal Interview is required* 

Further information about Lane may be obtained 
from — 

Principal 

Lane Technical High School 
2501 Vest Addison Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60618 
Telephone : 935-7205 

Llndblom Technical High School 

Llndblom Technical High School enrolls both 
boys and girls living south of Roosevelt Road* 
Students attending Llndblom must follow the 
following program of studies (numbers indicate 
units of credit required): 



Major Subjects 



Minor Subjects 



English k 
Mathematics 3 

Algebra 1 

Geometry 1 

Trigonomety \ 
Science 3 

Biology 1 

Chemistry 1 

Physics 1 
Social Studies 3 

United States History 1 

AfVo-American History 1 
or 

Contemporary American History \ 
and 

Economics \ 
Modem Wbrld History 1 
or 

World Geography 1 
Shop 2 

o? 
Shop 1 
and 

Computer Programming 1 
or 

College Algebra 1 
or 

Drafting Major 1 
or 

Any Advan ced Placement course 1 



Soiurces: 

This Is Lane > 
School 



Drafting ^ 
Physical education 1 
or 

ROTC 

Ibder the above progran students have an oppor- 
tunity for only one elective , for which a foreign 
language is recommended. Lindblom students who 
wish to ftilf ill a two-jrear foreign language 
requirement for college ^ must attend summer 
school • 

For admission to Lindblom a student must score 
at or above grade level in reading mathematics 
on the eighth grade achievement tests. A place- 
ment examination is required of all incoming 
fjreshmen. Students wishing to transfer to 
Lindblom must meet all the requirements of the 
Lindblom program and must have a personal 
interview. 

Specific information about Lindblom may be 
obtained fl*om~ 

Principal Lindblom Technical High School 
6130 South Wolcott Avenue 
Chicago 9 Illinois 6O636 
Telephone : i^36-2501 



A sttident handbook prepared \sy the National Honor Society. Chicago: Lane Technical High 



Lane Technical High School and Lindblom Technical High School^ Interviews with building principals ^ 
August 1971. 



VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



The nine Chicago vocational high schools, \Mch 
operate under an open enrollment policy, offer 
to interested and qtialifled students a variety 
of vocational programs as well as regular high 
school subjects required for graduation. Upon 
successful completion of a four-year vocational 
program, a regular high school diploma Is 
granted, with special recognition given to the 
vocational area of preparation which the student 
pursued. Vocational programs, listed on voca- 
tional high school diplomas, together with the 
schools at which they are offered, are given 
on the following page. 

An increasing number of vocational courses are 
now available to students from general high 
schools on a shared-time basis with vocational 
high schools. These courses are: 

Cosmetology (beauty culture) 

CAFE (Chicago Area Foodseivice Education) 

CHOAP (Cooperative Health Occupations 

Assistants Program) 
Practical Nursing 

Credits earned in these programs are transferred 
to the home high school for credit toward 
graduation. 

Vocational High Schools 
The vocational high schools are: 



Chicago Vocational High School 
2100 Bast 87th Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60617 

Cooley Vocational High School 
1225 North Sedgwick Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60610 

Cregier Vocational High School 
1820 West Crenshaw Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60612 

Dunbar Vocational High School 

3000 South Dr. Martin i^uther King Jr. Drive 

Chicago, Illinois 60616 

Flower Vocational High School 
354.5 West Raton Boulevard 
Chicago, Illinois 60624 

Jones Commercial High School 
606 South State Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60605 

Prosser Vocational High School 
21 North Long Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60639 

Richards Vocational High School 
3037 South Wallace Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60616 



Simeon Vocational High School 
8235 South Vincennes Avenue 
Chicago^ Illinois 60620 

Westinghouse Area Vocational High School 
3301 West Franklin Boulevard 
Chicago, Illinois 60624 

Jones Conanercial High School 

Jones Connnercial High School is a specialized 
high school offering training in the secretarial 
and business education fields* To prepare its 
studrats for careers in the business world 
linmediately after graduation, intensive training 
is given in business skill ai^eas* Six major 
areas of trtdming are offered: 

Accoimting 
Business machines 
Data processing 
Machine transcription 
Marketing f 
Stenography 



To enter Jones a student must~ 

have completed two years of high school 
with a "C" or better average 

have completed one year of history (prefer- 
ably Modem World History) or world geography 
and a combination of one year of mathematics 
and two years of science or two years of 
mathematics and one year of science 

not have failed a major subject 

If a student is deficient in any of the above 
subject requirements I he must make up the 
deficiencies in summer school before coming to 
Jones* 

A unique feature of the Jones program is that 
all senior students hold salaried part-time jobs 
This work-sttidy program, cairied out under school 
supervision through agreement with local business 
finns, correlates the student's in-school studies 
with on-the-job experience* 

Upon completion of the Jones progiM, a regular 
high school diploma is granted* 

Counselors desiring further information should 
contact I 

Counseling Office 
Jones Commercial High School 
606 South State Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60605 
Telephone ; 922-5735 
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CHICAGO PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL FOR METROPOLITAN STUDIES (METRO HIGH SCHOOL) 



The Chicago Public High School for Metropolitan 
Studies, popularly referred to as "Metro," is ai 
experimental four-year "high school vdthout 
walls ^" The school has no conventional school 
building; rather, in a downtown office building, 
it has a headquarters consisting of an office, 
student-staff work area, and student lounge. 
Students participate In learning experiences 
throxighout the city irtierever learning can occur. 
Among other resources, its classrooms are the 
city^s businesses, hospitals, museums, theater 
companies, and neighborhoods. 

The students, dra\m from every high school in 
the city, reflect the geographical, ethnic, 
racial, cultural, and economic diversity of 
Chicago *s population, including students who 
have returned to school after having dropped 
out. Its staff consists of teachers from the 
Chicago public schools, interns from local 
universities and the Teacher Corps, volunteers, 
and representatives of participating business 
and cultural organizations. 

The school program, which reflecos innovations 
in urban education, consists of the following 
three-part program: 

Units 
Courses 

Counseling groups 
Units . Units, basic learning experiences 



conducted in the participating business and 
cultural Institutions, focus on specific learning 
experiences, such as making a telescope at the 
Adler Planetarium, studying a current show at 
the Museum of Contemporary Art, or learning 
film-making techniques with a staff member at 
Station WTTW. 

Courses . Courses, iMch are taught by regular 
teachers, seek to develop basic skills using 
the student *s unit expeil^ces to Introduce him 
to a broader area of study. For exanqple, a 
student *s work in Spanish may include classroom 
instruction. Individual latwratoiy work with 
avAlo tapes, conversations with a native Spanish 
speaker, and tutoring a Spanish elementary 
school student \iho is learning English. 

Counseling Groups . Counseling groups, vAilch 
in a sense form the core of the Metro program, 
meet four hours weekly in groups of 15 to 20 
each, to participate in group discussions. 
Individual counseling, basic skills tutoring. 
Individual study, and research. In these groups, 
students share experiences and discuss present 
problems and future plans. In these groups 
Metro students make themselves heard on matters 
pertinent to the school's organization and 
curriculum. 

Metro High School conforms to the requirements 
established for high school education by the 
Chicago Board of Education « the Illinois School 
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Code, and the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. Its graduates 
receive the standard high school diploma from 
the Board of Education. 

For further Information about Metro High 
School contact~ 

Principal 

Chicago Public High School for Metropolitan 

Studies 
535 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago, 60605 
Telephone: 939-3U1 



Source: 



Board of Education, City of Chicago. ChioagQ Public High Sch ool for Metropolitan Studies: A teltf 
Description, Chicago: the Board, n.d. (typewritten.) 



COOPERATIVE EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



To meet the needs of diverse student interests 
and abilities , a variety of cooperative educa- 
tion pTOgrans h^ve been established in the 
Chicago public schools. Cooperative education 
programs provide a balanced educational experi- 
ence of academic and vocational instruction 
in the school combined with — 

supervised work experience in related 
business , industrial, and service vrork 
stations 

or 

vocational training in an area vocational 
center or in another approved facility 

Under this concept the work station or vocational 
training station becomes an extension of the 
school. 

The following cooperative education programs are 
available in the Chicago public schools. A 
detailed description of each program follows 
the listing. 

Basic Ocoapatlonal and Skill Training-*- 
BOAST 

Chicago Area Foodservice Education— -CAFE 

Cooperative Health Occupations Assistant 
Program— CHDAP 



Cooperative Work Training— CWT 

Distributive Bducation~DE 

Home Economics Related Occupations— HERO 

Industrial Cooperative Education — ICE 

Licensed Practical Nursing— LFN 

Medical Records Transcriptionist— MRT 

Office Occupations — 00 

Operating Room Technician — ORT 

Cooperative Education Programs , in conjunction 
wilii other programs, such as the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps, enable Chicago public school 
students to earn money while continuing their 
educations. For example, students under six- 
teen years of age can work befor<v, during, and 
after school hotirs in the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps (NYC.) 

As sophomores, they can be programmed for ^ 
Clerical Office Procedures (COP.) When students 
become 16, they are eligible for Cooperative 
Work Training (CWT), Home Economics Related 
Occupations (HER)), or Medical Records Tran- 
scriptionist (MRT.) 



Clerical Office Procedures— COP 



In the Junior year students have the opportunity 



to earn lAdle they learn in Cooperative Health 
Occupations Assistant Program (CWXP) and In 
Industrial Cooperative Education (ICE.) 

Senior year programs offering earning oppor- 
tunities are Chicago Area Foodservice Education 
(CAFE) 9 Distributive Education (DE), and 
Office Occupations (00.) 

Basic Occupational and Skill Training — 
Project BOAST 

Project BOAST, a Title I Project funded under 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, is 
an Innovative skill training program which 
atte]i;)ts to prepare for the world pf work those 
youths \AiOBe needs are not being met in a tradi- 
tional educational program. In an effort to 
motivate pupils to remain in school , skill 
training is parovided In a simulated job situation 
and in a milieu in \iblch pupils can be successful. 
The skill training supplements and enriches the 
regular academic program of the schools at \diich 
Project BOAST operates. 

Eligibility reqxiirements for enrollment into the 
project are: 

• Overage and underachieving students 
14 to 16 years of age 

• Reading and mathematic levels at least 
two years below grade level 

• Recommendation of sending school princi- 
pal with approval of the district 
superintendent 



• Parental approval. 

Kinds of BOAST centers together with descrip- 
tions and locations of each are given below: 

Communication Centers 

Communications Centers are shops irfiere offset 
duplication 9 copy camera operation , plate burning , 
binding 9 and collating are taught. Work for this 
shop is procured from sources such as schools and 
social agencies. Skills learned In this shop are 
marketable in the offset printing field. 

Comnunicatlofts Centers and their locations are: 

Andersen EVGC 

1851 West Division Street 

Drake EVGC 

2641 South Calumet Avenue 

Phillips High School Mobile 
244 East Pershing Road 

Home Economics Skill Centers 

Home Economics Skill Centers seek to motivate 
the over-age 9 underachieving girl to remln in 
school and to orient her to adult life as home- 
maker and wage earner. Opportunities to improve 
academic achievement, to achieve basic home 
economics skills for employabiUty, and to develop 
attitudes ^Mch viU enable her to succeed in the 
world of work are provided. 

Through daily practice girls are given a chance 
to devexop skills related to food preparation 



and service; clothing maintenance ^ selection^ 
and construction; child care; and Job attitudes ^ 
including dependability and pride in appearance. 
Safe and careful work habits are stressed. 

Home Economics Skill Centers are located at; 

Andersen E7GC 

1851 Vest Division Street 

King EVGC 

24.20 West Hazrlson Street 
Thorp EVGC 

8903 South Burley Avenue 

Phillips High School Mobile 
7MA East Pershing Road 

Metal Shop 

In metal shop students learn to operate machines 
found in metal shops; they are trained to use 
power rivet and screw machines and bending and 
fondng machines. With their skills ^ students 
manufacture aluminum aioiiings and shutters. 
Metal shop is open to boys only^ U thrdugh 16 
years of age. 

T)»e metal shop is located at: 
Sexton EVGC 

160 West Wendell Street 

Multi-Service and Assenibly Line Shops 

The multi-service shop seeks to train H year 
old student to become skilled at producing a 



well defined product. Students learn the 
processes uf soldering^ laminatlngi sign 
making, enbossing, engravingi rubber stamp 
making^ gold stamping^ silk screeningi and 
book binding. 

The assembly line shop is a simulated factory 
situation in \^ch students 15 and 16 years of 
age work on actual Jobs for idiich they earn 
money. These Jobs are contracted to the various 
schools by industries which supply materials 
and unusual tools 1 if necessary. When a Job 
js procured^ a time study is made and a produc- 
tion line is established; students then are 
instrocted in the procedure to be used and €tre 
given time and practice to learn the operation. 
Once they have learned the operation 1 they are 
paid on a piece work basis for what they pro* 
duce. A shop teacher and a vocational assis- 
tant mgtY daily with three gnmp^ of 15 students 
each. 

Both shops operate concurrently in the locations 
listed. Multi-service serves H year old students^ 
while assembly line enrolls those 15 and 16 years 
of age. 

Multi-service/assembly line shops and their 
locations are* 

Anders ati EVGC 

1851 West Division Street 

Drake EVGC 

2641 South Calumet Avenue 

Goethals EVGC 

63O8 South Stewart Avenue 



King EVGC 

2/i20 West Harrison Street 

M&gellan EVGC Annex 
3616 West Ogden Avenue 

Roentgen E7GC 

15 South Homan Avenue 

Sexton EVGC 

160 West WendeU Street 
Thorp EVGC 

8903 South Barley Avenue 

FhlUlps High School Mobile 
244^ Bast Pershing Road 

Silk Screen Shop 

Using modem, up*to«date high-speed productlra 
equlpnenty silk screen shop students are 
taught to print and to flock tee shirts and 
BMw,t shirts to prepare them for the silk 
screen industry* 

Complete facilities for silk screen training 
are available* Boys and girls, ^U through 16 
years of age, are eligible to enroll* 

The silk screen stop is located at: 

King EVGC 

2Ji20 West Harrison Street 
Stoall Gasoline Motor Repair Center 
The small gasoline motor repair center is 



designed to give students work experience in 
the use of hand and machine tools and in the 
repair of two and four cycle engines, lawn 
movers, snow blowers, and outboaxxi motors* 

Students disassemble, repair, and re^-asseoible 
motors which have been donated by industry. 

The small gasoline motor repair center is 
located at: 

Magellan EVGC Annex 
3616 West Ogden Avenue 

Valet Shop 

The valet shop enrolls boys, 14 through 16 
years of age, to prepare them for cleaning, 
repairing, and tailoring clothes* Students 
are taught to use steam pressers, steam irons, 
and sewing machines; they learn to press and 
block clothes, to replace pockets and cuffs, 
and to make suits* Regular industrial equip- 
ment is used* 

The valet shop is located at: 
Drake EVGC 

2641 South Calumet Avenue 

Counselors who desire further Information about 
Projr^dt BOAST should contact the— 

Project BOAST Coordinator 
Room 1120 

Chicago Board of Education 
Telephone : 64^1-^^533 



« 
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Chicago Area Foodservice Education — CAFE 

CkFE is a tvo-*year program designed to prepare 
students for rewarding and Interesting careers 
in the food service industry* 

In their Junior year CAFE students have 
morning classes and laboratory experiences in 
foodservice education at the Westln^ouse 
Area Vocational High School training kitchen^ 
designed specifically for the training program. 
Students ar^ not paid during the first year* 

During the second year cooperative education 
phase I students are placed in Jobs in the 
food service Industry according to their 
abilities and interests* Possible areas of 
placement are commissaries hospitals ^ school 
lunchrooms I catering con^nies^ and restaurants* 
Depending on the area of work selected ^ '^"ork 
experience may be either in the morning or 
afternoon* 

All students carry two acad^nlc majors and 
physical education in their home high schools 
each year* During their senior year^ students 
take a CAFE-related Information class* 



Course No. 


Course Title 


Credit 


8iV210 (l8t year) 


CAFE 20X 


2.00 


8^220 (2nd year) 


CAFE, Work 






Experioice 20X 


1.00 


(2nd year) 


CAFE, Related 






Information 






(Take vdth 






8^220.) 5X 


1.00 



For additional Information^ contact a counselor 
at Uestinghouse Area Vocational High School* 
Telephone ; 638-0128 

Cooperative Health Occupations 
Assistant Program—CHDAP 

Health Occupations Assistant Program is a two- 
year cooperative education program geared to 
prepare students for assistance roles in the 
health field* 

In their junior year students take a ten-week 
core curriculum* Students Interested in nursing 
are enrolled in the morning and^ after completing 
the core curriculum/ they take 30 weeks of 
nurses *s aide work escperience* Students inter- 
ested in other phases of health care (assisting 
in x-ray I physical medicine ^ laboratories ^ 
record libraries, clinic, pharmacy) are enrolled 
in the aftenoon; after completing the core 
curriculum, they have 30 weeks of work experi- 
ence: four weeks as a nurse *s aide and 26 
weeks in one or two of the above-nnentioned 
health care areas* Students take general and 
specific related class work concurrently* 
indents are paid beginning salaries for their 
work experience* 

The senior year for the nurse's aide group 
Includes work experinece in a nursing specialty 
(geriatrics, pediatrics, maternal and child 
care^ teacher^nurse, medical, surgical, or t 
mental healt-h aide) selected by the student* 
Senior year for nonnurslng students consists of 
work experience and In-deptb learning in the 
specific area of the student *8 choice. Related 
classes are offered concurrently*^ / The selected 



specialty detenrlnes whether the student 
Is In a morning or an afternoon program. 

Each year students carry two major academic 
subjects and physical education. Students 
must be at least 16 years of age to parti-- 
dpate in this program* 



Course No. 


Course 


Credit 


84310 


(1st year) 


Health Aide Work 






(l8t year) 


Experience 20X 


1.00 


84910 


Health Aide Re- 
luted (take with 
84810) 5X 


1.00 


83820 


(2nd year) 


Health Aide Work 






(2nd year) 


Experience 20X 


1.00 


84920 


Health Aide Re- 
lated (take vdth 
84820) 5X 


1.00 



CHOAP Is administered by the Health Occupa- 
tions Program, Ueshlnghouse Area Vocational 
High School. Telephone: 826-5536 

Clerical Office Procedures— COP 

Clerical Office Procedures , a business course i 
attempts to help those students \Ao have had 
academic difficulties and Uho are potential 
dropouts. It is Intended for academically 
disabled students Uho are employable. The 
course is designed with the following 
objectives: 



To build basic skills in business 
communications: reading, vocabulary, 
note- taking I telephone technique, and 
filing 

To develop an understanding of the 
various kinds of offices, office 
organization, and iiork performed in 
offices 

To develop personality 

To teach good grooming 

To promote an understanding of how to 
apply for and obtain a job* 

Clerical Office Procedures, a freshman course 
offered five periods each week, constitutes the 
core of a module of business instruction 
consisting of clerical office procedures, 
business mathematics, and typliig. This business 
modxile, requiring 120 minutes of instruction 
dally, in most instances is taught by the sane 
teacher. 

In the tenth grade, students take additional 
course work in business subjects and begin 
coordinated work experiences in clerical 
occupations* 

If the student stays in school beyond the tenth 
grade, his office skills are refined by the 
Introduction of new skills in the junior and 
senior years. At the junior year the student 
has an opportunity to decide whether office 
or merchandising work is of greater Interest 
to him, and he then continues In the program 
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of his choice. 

OOP programs can be foxmd in three types of 
schools : education and vocational' guidance 
centers I general high schools^ and vocational 
high schools. 



Course No. 


Course Credit 


7^010 

rhe f ollowlfi 
5is Individua 

75010 

75210 
72010 


Clerical Office Proce- 
dures (module) 15X 2.50 

& nay be programned as modulo or 
1 courses: 

Clerical Office Pro- 
cedures 5X 1.00 
Business )fathematlcs 51 1.00 
Typing I 5X 1.00 



Clerical Office Procedures Program 



1 


Ehglish 


Elective 


Business Math 


OOP & Typing 


Art 


2 


£hgU8h 


Social Studies 


Cooperative Work Experience 


Bookkeeping^ 
Clerical & Typing 




3 


Ehglish 


Social Studies 


Cooperative Work Experience 


Sales- Office 
manship Practice 
5X 


Music 
and 


4 


aiglish 


Social Studies 


Cooperative Work Experience 


Ikchine 

Calculating or 
Marketing II 


PE 



.ERIC 



Cooperative Wbr W Tm^ni ng Program — CWT 

The Cooperative Work Training Program serves 
students whose needs are not currently being 
net in the regular acadendc or vocational 
offerings of the (Meago public schools. 
Students in the progran are 16 years of age or 
older and spend one«half day in school and one- 
half day on the Job. They uoric a m^p^™™ of 
15 hours and a iwrliann of 20 hours per veek. 
Dor working they receive one unit of credit 
and wages appropriate to a beginning worker. 
In addition, they receive a xmit of credit for 
a related theory class conducted in their 
school by a teacher^coordinator. 

All teacher-coordinators have the responsibility 
of securing training stations for stiKleats 
enrolled in the Cooperatlvo Vlbrk Training ?to^ 
gram. The training station assigned to a 
particular student is determined hy his abili- 
ties and Interests. 

Programs of Cooperative Work Training can be 
found in three types of schools: education and 
vocational guidance centers, general hi^ 
schools, and vocational hlg^ schools. 



Course No. 


Course 


Credit 


83210 


Cooperative Voxk Training 






Uork Experience 201 


1.00 


83310 


Cooperative Work Training 
Related (Take vith 






83210.) 5X 


1.00 


83220 


Cooperative Uork Training 






Uork Experience 20X 


1.00 


83320 


Cooperative Uork Training 
Related (Take with 






83220.) 5X 


1.00 



Distributive Educatlon~-DE 

Through the cooperation of the schools and 
business comunity, students in the Distribu* 
tlve Education Program are provided with on- 
the-job training, career information, and 
vocatlcmal education in the field of distri- 
bution selling, merchandising, marketing, 
advertising, and display. Qn-the-Job training, 
supervised cooperatively by a teacher-coordin- 
ator and employer, is coordinated with class- 
room work, in iMch DE students receive bade 
instruction relating to their part-time employ- 
ment. 



Under this program students attend classes in 
the morning and woric one-half day at their 
assigned training stations at the prevailing 
wage. Most of the students woric 15 to 20 hours 
Monday through Ftidaj and m Saturday. 



To be eligible for DE, students must be at least 
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The Marketing Program — Vocational 



1 


Qiglish 


Social Studies 


Mathematics 


Basic Business 


Art 


PE 




2 


Qiglish 


Social Studies 


^fatthenatics 


Bookkeeping 


Music 


PE 


Typing I 


3 


Ehglish 


Social Studies 




Marketlnfir I 




PE 










(double period Sales- 
mEinsbip 5X 
Business Lav 
Business Oi^^ani 
Organization) 5X 








4 


aigllah 


Science 


Marketinff II « 


Marketing II - Part I 




PE 








Part II - Coopera- 
tive Distributive 
Biucation Vfork 
Experience 


Retailing and Merchan- 
dising (DE) 10X 








The Marketinfi Proflrra»--Collaflre Vocational 


1 




Social Studies 


Mathenatica 


Science 


Art 


PE 




2 


fi:igLiah 


Social Studies 


Mathematics 


Elective 


Music 


PE 


Typing I 


3 


Ehgliah 


Social Studies 


Fbreign Language 


Narkatinir I 




PE 






(double period 
Saleamanahip 5X 
^Business Lav 
^Business 

Organization) 5X 








4 


Ehgliah 


Marketing H - 


Eoreign Language 


Marketing II - Part I 




PE 






Part II 
CooperatiTe 
DistaributiTe 
Education Uoric 

Enwrtmcg 


Retailing and Merchan- 
dising 10X 









*Eeono^cs may be aubatituted for Buaineaa Organisation or Buaineaa Lav in the Junior year 



16 years old and in their senior year* These 
students spend two periods per day in distri- 
butive education courses and a minimum of 15 
hotirs per week on the job# The student must 
successfully complete both the classroom and 
work phases of the program, for idiich he may 
eain two units of credit* In addition to the 
Distributive Education courses, two academic 
subjects and physical education comprise the 
normal school load* 

Distributive Education Programs are available 
at general and vocational hi^ schools* 



Course No J Coiirse 


Credit 


71610 
71710 


Retallljig and Merchandising 
(Marketing II) 10X 

Distributive Education VIbrk 
Experience (Take with 
71610.) 20X 


1.00 
1.00 



Students interested in selling, in operating a 
small business of their own, or in beccndng 
store and department managers or buyers should 
consider the following merchandising sequences: 

In Marketing I, the studrats enrolled in Sales- 
manship BBist be the same students who are 
enrolled in Business Law-EBusiness Organisation* 

Students enrolled in Cooperative Distributive 
Education Wdrk Eqierieiiee must also be en- 
rolled in Marketing II. 



Home Economics Related Occupations — HERO 

The Home Economics Related Occupations Program 
provides training in gainful occupations invol- 
ving the knowledge and skills of home economics* 
It is open to Juniors and seniors at least 16 
years of age who have had at least a year of 
study In a home economics subject area* 

Among occupations related to this course are , 
food service supervision^ food production^ 
catering, nursery and child care, clothing 
design, clothing manufacture and alterations, 
textiles, and interior decoration* 

The studttit carries three major classes, t%io 
of which are academic and one HERO-related class, 
and physical education* The HERO student wcyrks 
in the afternoon for three to four hours daily 
under the supervision of a trainer and a teacher- 
coordinator and eazns wages for \rark expeilence* 
One unit of credit is earned upon the successful 
completion of the wrk experience* 

HEBO is offered at all high schools \Aere home 
economics programs are offered* Fbr f\u-ther 
Infomation contact- 
Division of Home Economics 
Room 634^ 

228 North LaSalle Street 
Qdcago, Illinois 60601 

Telephone : 641-4426 



Course No. 


Course 


Credit 


83il10 (1st year) 
83510 (Ist year) 

83420 (2nd year) 
83520 (2Dd year) 


Work Experience 20X 
Related Information 
(Take with 83410.) 

5X 

Work Experience 20X 
Related Information 
(Take with 83420.) 

5X 


1.00 

1.00 
1.00 

1.00 i 

< 



Inchistrlal Cooperative Education — ICE 



Industrial Cooperative Education is a vocational 
training program in areas exclusive of sales ^ 
distribution, and office occupations* It is 
intended to provide pre-apprentice training in 
skills and trades to those yJbo are planning to 
enter the wrld of vork upon high school gradu^ 
atlon* ICE students receive training in such 
fields as graphic arts, metal trades , automotive 
maintenance and repair, electronics, health care, 
food service, drafting, and beauty culture* 

This program is mainly Intended for senior 
students* However, Junior students who are 16 
years of age or older are eligible if they are 
able to coB^lete all required sequences and to 
fit the work esqperlence into their programs* 

ICE students carry three maJors (two acad^nic 
and one related information) and physical 
education; they woric for three to four hours 
daily under the supervision of a trainer and 
a teacher-coordinator* Student learners are 
paid for working* 



Industrial Cooperative Education is available 
at three types of high schools: general, 
technical, and vocational* 



Course No. 


Course 


Credit 


82710 (1st year) 
82910 (ist year) 

82720 (2nd year) 
82920 (2nd year) 


Woric Experience 20X 
Related Information 
(Take with 82710.) 

5X 

Work Experience 20X 
Related Infoznation 
(Take with 82720.) 

5X 


1.00 

1.00 
1.00 

1.00 


Licensed Practical Nxirsine — LFN 



The Chicago Board of Education offers a state- 
approved Practical Nursing Program to high school 
students with two years of high school credit* 
OLgh school girls who qualify may earn credits 
toward graduation by taking the Practical 
Nursing Program during their Junior and senior 
years* Upon successful coBipletion of the 
program, the student is eligible to write the 
State Examination for Licensed Practical Nurse 
(LFW*) 

Program 

The high school Practical Nursing Program, which 
can be conpleted in two ye^s, is offered to 
students in their third and fourth years* It is 
also possible for a fourth year student to take 
the program for one school year and to cos^lete 



it in the adult program after high school 
graduation. The curriculum^ \^ch correlates 
nursing theory vlth nursing practices^ lnc3 odes 
study of basic ^ medlcal^surglcal^ geriatric^ 
obstetrical^ and pediatric nursing. 

Beginning students attend afternoon classes at 
affiliated hospitals three hours dally^ 1:00 
to U'OOf Monday through FM.day^ and morning 
classes at their home high schools^ where they 
take two academic majors and plqrslcal education* 
tMO units of credit toward gradmtlon are 
granted for each year's practical nursing course 
cOTple tlon • 

Second year practical ntarslng students (continue 
Ing students) are assigned to affiliated hospi- 
tals for classes between 8:00 and 11:00 a.m. 
These students attend their hem high schools 
for two major subjects and physical education 
in the aftomoon. 

fiitrance requirements for the Practical Nursing 
Program for Junior and senior girls follow: 

• Age: 16 years by September of Junior 
year 

• Credit: 9^ units of credit on completion 
of the seoOTd year of high school 

• Acceptable scores on pre-entrance tests 
administered by the Practical Nursing 
Program 

• Complete physical examination by student's 
pl^ldan 

• Acceptabla weight 



• Chest x-ray 

• Smallpox immunization 

• Personal Interview 

Cost 

Expenses of the program include unifozns^ approxi- 
mately $09*00; supplies^ |9*50; student fees^ 
I7.50 per year; white shoes and hose; watch with 
second hand; and cost of physical examination* 
(immunization and chest x-ray are free*) 

Application • 

High school girls interested In the Practical 
Nursing Program should see their counselors^ who 
then contact — 

Practical Nursing Admissions Office 
Room 637 

228 North LaSalle Street 
Chicago^ Illinois 60601 

Telephone: 372-6661 

for a test appointment. 

Medical Records Transcriptionlst-^MRT 

The Medical Record Transcrlptlonist Cooperative 
Education Program is available to senior students 
intensted in the field of medical records. This 
program provides preparation in medical dictation 
and patient accounting in a health agency. 

Students enrolled in MRT are programmed for it 
either from 8:00 to 11:45 a.m. or ftom 12:15 to 
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4:00 p«m. Students must be at least 16 years of 
age to enroll in this program. Prerequisites 
include ability to type a ln^n^1^^]Tn of 40 words 
per minute and coiq>letion of tvo business educa- 
tion courses other than General Business, 

Students receive experience in a health agency 
record library after completion of a ten-veek 
core curriculum. They are paid for on-the-job 
training. 

The program is administered by the Health 
Occupations Program of the Westinghouse Area 
Vocational High School, Telephone: 826-5536. 



Course No, 


Course 


Credit 


80810 
80910 


Medical Record Transcrip- 
tionist— Work Experience 

20X 

Medical Record Transcrip- 
tionist — Related Infor- 
mation 5X 


1,00 
1,00 



Coordinated Office Occupations 
Work Experience Program— 00 



The Coordinated Office Occupations Work Experi- 
ence Program is a senior year program in which 
the classroom teacher gives occupational informa- 
tion and provides training In business skill 
subjects, and the eraployer provides a laboratory 
yhere the student puts into practice on a pairt- 
tlme job the skills learned In school. Under 
this arrangement, the teacher-planned and ^ 
teacher-supervised on-»the-Job office work 



experience is supplemented with daily classroom 
Instruction related to the occupational field 
chosen by each student. The 00 student is 
enrolled concurrently in the secretarial or 
clerical sequence and the Office Occupations 
Work Experience, 

00 students work not fewer than 15 hours or more 
than 24- hours a week; they are paid the wages 
of a beginning part-time employee. 

To participate in 'tills program^ a student must 
be a senior in high school and must be at least 
16 years old. 

General I technical ^ and vocational hi^ schools 
offer the 00 Pirogram, 



Course No, Course Credit 



71810 OfUce Occupations— Work 

E3q)erlence 20X 1 , 00 

76210 Office Practice (00) 

(Take with 71810,) 10X 1,00 

76110 Secretarial Practice 

(00) (Take with 71810,) 10X 1,50 



Studwts who do not wish to learn shorthand but 
\itio do wish to work in offices In general capa- 
cities should follow the clerical sequence of 
studies. Because the students who follow this 
program are likely to be slower and^ therefore^ 
leave school sooner^ typewriting is recommended 
as a second-year subject* 



The Clerical Program~Vocatlonal 



1 


Qiglish 


Social Studies 


Mathematics 


Basic Business 




Art 


PR. 




2 


Ehglish 


Social Studies 


Mathematics 


Science 




Music 


PE 


Typing I 


3 


E^llsh 


Social Studies 


Mathematics 


Clerical I (double 
period-Typing II 
and Clerical 
Bookkeeping) 


5X 
5X 




PE 




k 


Ehglish 


EHectlve 


Business Elective 


Clerical II 






PE 








(Cooperative Office 
Education Work 
Experience or any 
other business 
skill subject) 


Double Period - 
Office Practice 


10X 








The Clerieal PrQyram^-nollftgft Vftf>At.4nnft1 


1 


English 


Social Studies 


Mathematics 


Science 




Art 


PE 




2 


£hgllsh 


Social Studies 


Mathematics 


•> 

Foreign Language 




Music 


PE 


Typing I 


3 


Ehglish 


Social Studies 


Clerical I (double 
period - Typing II 
and Eookkeeping) 


Foreign Language 






PE 






Eogllsh 


Elective 


Clerical II 


Elective 






PE 




1 




(double period - 
Office Practice) 













The secretarial sequence is reconimended for 
those who desire to beccne stenographers and 
secretaries* Students \Aio wish to follow the 

The Secretarial Program — Vocational 



secretarial sequence should be average or above 
in intelligence and academic achievement. The 
following sequences of business subjects are 
recommended : 



1 


Ekigllsh 


Social Studies 


Mathematics 


General Business 


Art 


PE 




2 


Ehglish 


Social Studies 


Mathematics 


Science 


Music 


PE 


^ing I 


3 


English 


Social Studies 


Elective 


Secretarial I 
(double period — 
Shorthand 5X 
and Typing ll) 5X 




PE 




4 

1 


Biglish 


Social Studies 


Business Elective: 
(Cooperative Office 
Education Vfork 
Eiq)eriet:ce or any 
other Budiness 
subject) 


Secretarial II 
(double period — 
Secretarial Practlce5X 
and Office Practice )5X 




PE 




The Secretarial Piofirram — College Vocational 


1 


Biglish 


Social S^ies 


Mathematics 


Science 


Art 


PE 




2 


Ehglish 


Social Studies 


Mathematics 


Foreign Language 


Misic 


PE 


Typing I 


3 


Qiglish 


Social Studies 


Secretarial 1 
(double period— 
l^yping II 5X 
and Saioxiihand) 5X 


Fbreign Language 




PE 






English 


Social Studies 


Secretarial II 
(double period — 
Secretarial 
Practice and 5X 
Office Practice) 5X 


Elective 




PE 





students who intend to become bookkeepers or 
accountants^ iifbo intend to go into business 
for xhemselves^ who will attend colleges of 
business^ or \Ao aspire to become office 

The Bookk ^^fp^i^g/A ecounting Prog r am—Vocational 



managers^ shoild seriously consider the book- 
keeping and accounting program. The following 
sequence of business subjects is recommended: 



1 


Ehglish 


Social Studies 


Mathematics 


Basic Business 


Art 


Ffi 




2 


English 


Social Studies 


Mathematics 


Science 


Music 


PE 


Typing I 


3 


E^lish 


Social Studies 




systems I - 10X 
(Bookkeeping and 5X 
**Bu8iness Law - 5X 
**Business Organization) 




PE 






Ihglish 


Elective 


Business 
Elective 


Systems II - 10X 
(Accounting and 3X 
^Calculating Ma 
Ibchines or 5X 
*Office Practice) 5X 









*A data processing course may be substituted for these subjects. 

**Economics may be substituted for Business Law or Business Organization in the Junior year. 
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a Bookkeeplsg/Accountixig Progra]D~College Vocational 



1 


Ekigllsh 


Social Studies 


Mathematics 


Science 


Art 


PE 




2 


fiigllah 


Social Studies 


Mathematics 


Elective 


N>isic 


PE 


Typing I 


3 


Ehgllsh 


Social Studies 


Fbreign 
Language 


^tems I - 10X 
(Bookkeeping and 
*»Busixiess Lav ~ 
**6usiness Organi-* 
satlon) 5X 




PE 








Elective 


Itareign 
Language 


Srotems II - 10X 
(Accounting and 
^Calculating tfachines 
or 

^Office PracUce) 




PE 



















* A data processing course may be substituted for these subjects. 

* Economics may be substituted for Business Lav or Business Organisation in the Junior year, 



Operating Room Technician — ORI 
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Note: 



Upper classmen may register for a two-year 
course in surgical technology. For one hal£ 
day both Junior and senior students attend 
their own high schools, where they take two 
majors and physical educatlcm. 

Junior students are enrolled in a ten-week core 
curriculum for Health Occupations assistants 
In the afternoon} they then have 30 weeks of 
supenrised clinical experience in a hospital 
with general and specific related classes 
concurrently. 

As seniors, students are programmed into 
Operating Room Technology in the moxning 
They receive on-*the-job training in a hospital 
operating room with concurrent related classes. 

The program is administered by the Health 
Occupations Program of the Uestinghouse Area 
Vocational High School. Telephone: 82605536. 



Well-prepared operating room technicians are in 
great demand. In a survey of hospitals ccmducted 
by the Chicago Hospital Council, 91 percent of 
Chicago hospitals and 83 percent of suburban 
hospitals said they would employ graduates of 
this program. 



Course No. 


Course 


Credit 


82010 
82020 


Operatlxtg Boom Technician 

20X 

Operating Room Technician 

20Z 


2.00 
2.00 



Sources: 



Board of Education, City of Chicago. Career Informati^ ^ v^^r^^ng Vj^fgymmf 4p Vi^i^^-t^ ional Educatian in 
the Chicago Public Schoola. Chicago: the Board, 1970. 



Chicago Public Schools. B.O.AeS.T.: The Sheltered Workshop ConceDt in ^^^1^^^^^;^ Hduc^tlon. A 
Pamphlet Prepared by Project BOAST. Chicago: the Board, 1969 



V. PLANNING 
A PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION AND TRAINING 



IMPORTANT CONSIDERATIONS FOR POST HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION 



Since work is becoHing nore cosplex and 
requires greater skills , future enplojers will 
seek IndlTlduals ^ have coapleted higher 
levels of educatlcm, Ekploynent growth in 
professional occupatlcms i4ilch require the 
Most education will offer the highest nunber 
of possibilities for a career. 

High School Educatio n 

A high school education has becone t standard 
for the Anerican worker, Tfaus^ a hl|^ school 
graduate is in a better coapetitlTe position 
than a nonhlgh school graduate. Post high 
school training has been a standard for nany 
professicmal and technical occupations. As 
new autonated eqidpnent is introduced into 
business 9 eaployers demand Increased skills 
and better trained workers to operate cos- 
plicated nachinery. 

More individuals are coapleting hl|^ school 
than ever before. It is projected that in 
1980 the high school enrollment will be 21,2 
million 9 14 percent o^er 1968, College 
enrollment, also, will Increase from 6,8 
million in 1968 to 10,2 million in 1980 (a 
50 percent Increase), 

Between 1968 and 1980, two^thirds of the 
workers will be in the age group 16-34'* This 
represents the greatest growth of workers. In 
the 1970 ^s young workers yitio have more education 



on the average than did previous workers will 
con8ti'*''*te the majority of the labor force. The 
young ^ or woman «dio has a good preparation 
for work will be more ccmpetitlve for Uie avail- 
able openings, A person with a high school 
diploma will have a greater chance for employment. 
According to government statistlcSf unemployment 
is highest among workers with the least education. 

Education and Income 

A government study has shown that a worker's 
lifetime Inccme is based on the amount of 
educaticm he has. In 1966^ the study proJ«;cted 
that a college graduate would earn over $$00,000 
during his lifetime, A high s<diool graduate 
would earn ^50,000 during his lifetime, A young 
person who had only one to three years of hi^ 
school would earn approximately 1^90,000; an 
elementary school graduate could eara IS5O9OOO, 

According to the study, a high school graduate 
could expect to earn approximately 19^,000 more 
than an elementary school graduate, A college 
graduate could exoect to eara thrt > times mora 
thatn the II899OOO a worker with fewer than 
eight years of education would earn. 

The young worker idio has acquired a good basic 
education and a skill will have the best chance 
for an Interastlng caraer^ good wagebf and steady 
employment , 



other Considerations 

Not only does a yoiing man have to consider 
his career choice, educational and training 
level f and enqployment possibilities , but he 
must consider his selective service obliga- 
tions. Under selective service, he is 
obligated to a tuo year period of active duty 
and four years in the reserve. The young man 
imist consider this obligation and the benefits 
he may gain from this investment of time. (See 
the sections on anped forces, selective service f 
military training programs, and armed forces 
educational programs.) 

The following questions then present themselves 
to the young iiorkers: 

"Shouia I finish high school?" 

"Should I plan on education or 
training beyond high school, 
such as college, an apprenticeship. 



or a two-year technical training 
program? " 
"Shovild I go into the armed forces 
first? " 

Parents, teachers, cou^i^elors, and friends can 
assist the young workor in an exploration of the 
world-of-work and the -iegree of educational 
training necessary; but the end result, the final 
decision, must be a self-decision. Only th^ 
individual, after v.eighting all the possibilitips 
and assessing his own abilities and int^^rest^, 
can come to a ten'cat .ve conclusion. 

Etatrance into tl".o wcrld-of-work will require many 
changes as the indi^idxial grows, since car*>er 
decisions are niade on a continuous basis through- 
out life. The individual owes it to himself to 
get as much education and training as his abilities 
and circum^i'tiar.ces permit in order to best prepare 
himself for the present and the future. 



Source: 



a. S. Department of Labor, Occupational Outlook Handbook 197a*1971 . Wasa.igton, D. C. : 
Government Printing Office, 1970* 



SELECTIVE SERVICE 



Iteder the prorlsions of the SelectlTe Service 
Act of 19679 as aaended bjr Executlye Order Ho. 
1U97 dated noymtber 29 9 1969^ and Public Uv 
92-129 dated Speteaber 26 f 1971 , everj young 
Jkaerlcan sale has a military obligation to the 
Itolted States. This InrolveMut will be from 
ages 18 to^5f a period of 16 years. Vrom ages 
18 to 26 the young mn Is eligible for indiictlon, 
and froB 26 to 35 the young wan has a period of 
eztewled liability. 

It is the responslbllty of the registrant to 
keep the local board Inforaed of any changes 
in status 9 qualifications 9 and location vfalch 
w±^t affect his selective serrice classifi- 
cation. Votice should be nade within five days. 
The registrant should keep copies of all corres- 
pondence and written suanaries of all telephone 
calls and personal appearances before his local 
board to avoid any misunderstandings 

The following general rules and regulations of 
the current selective service lav and presi- 
dential anendnent are reviewed for the regis- 
trant's convenience. If questions arise » the 
registrant should contact his local board 
isMdiately. 

General Rules and Regulations 

After the young Mn registers within thirty days 
after his sixteenth birthday^ the loc&l board 
will mail a classification questionnaire and a 



registration card. All registrants are placed 
In a holding classification, 1-H where he 
renalns until the lottery drawing of birth Jal^s 
detemines his randon selection number (RSK)« 
If his number is below a 1-H cutoff nuifcer 
established each year^ he will remain In class 
1-H. If his number is above the 1-H cutoff 
number^ his local board will mall him a clas- 
sification questionnaire. The information 
contained in this and oiher current information 
questionnaires mailed every six month w^ll 
determine the subsequent classification of tbi& 
registrant. A registrant must be placed in 
the lowest classification for which he is 
eligible. 

Mew or supplementary information may be submitted 
by the registrant, his employer^ his university, 
or his dependents at any time. If the registrant 
has obtained an occupational deferment prior to 
April 22, 1970, employer information supporting 
the request for a renewal of the occupational 
deferment should be filed with the ^ocal board. 

Random Sequence Selection 

The Director of Selective Service, under presi- 
dential delrectlon, will establish a random 
sequence for induction prior to the start of 
each elective service year. This random 
sequence will be based on the scrambled dates 
of the 365 days in the following year. 



In the first year, all regls^bwite ages 19 to 
26 before January I9 1970, vere given a randos 
nuflber. Hew randon slection sequences will be 
established in a siailar nanner for registrants 
1A0 attain their 19th birthday cm or after 
January 1, 1970« The randcMi sequrace nuaber 
idU apply as long as the registrant renains 
subject to randoB selection. 

Each year a new randcm order will be established 
for the nesrt year's draft pool. In turn, those 
vho share the same birthday would be further 
distributed by the first letter of their last 
nanes* This alphabetical arrangeaent would 
also be scraatbled in a randoa Banner. 

Once a registrant's place in the sequence is 
established, that assignment will never change. 
If be is granted a deferment or ex^q>tion at 
age 19 or 20, he will reenter the prime age 
group at ^e time his deferment or exemption 
expires. He will take the same place In the 
seqtience that he tAs originally assigned. The 
random sequence of induction is nationally 
established, but the local board is responsible 
for meeting the local quota. 

ViJ^crabili1j[ 

ond&r the e::ecutlve order, the young man would 
be placed in a prime age group composed of all 
registrants Jho were 19 yf^ars of age when the 
selective service year began* E&ch individual 
will experinece maximum vulnerabllxty to the 
draft for the one selective service year In 
idiich he is In the prime age group-^-ages 19 to 
20. 



At the end of the 12-month period, the registrant 
will move on to less progressively vulnerable 
categories, and a new group of reglstrnnts will 
become the new prime age group. 

The first priority selection group was established 
for registrants in selective service year 1971 
and inter years as follows: 

. Honvolunteers in Classes 1-A and 1-A-O 

ages 19 to 20 
. Rcmvolunteers ages 19 to 26 lAo are no 

longer deferred or exempted 

Membra of the first priority selection group 
lAose random sequence numbers are not reached 
between January 1 and December 31 of the respec- 
tive calendar y^ir will be assigned to successively 
lower priority groups. 

Any registrant who is in such a lower priority 
group iJbo receives a deferment or exemption 
and who is reclassified into Class 1-A or Class 
1-A-O will be reassigned to the priority group 
he would have had if he had not received a 
deferment cr exeinpticn, 

Ko deferment is valid for a period of longer 
tnan one year, ba^ mosz deferments may be 
renewed. ThB registrant, his »ployer, or his 
s<dK>ol should apply for a continuation of the 
deferred classification prior to its expiration. 
The employer may request an occupational deferment 
^jmln if it was Issued prior to April 22, 1970. 



If nev infonatlon is supplied bj the regietrant 
or others and if an induction order has not been 
issued^ the local board nay be asked to rerriev 
a classification* The local board aust reopen 
a classification cmly xihen the nev Inforsa^on 
vould require placing the registrant in a nev 
calssification or if ordered to reopen bj the 
state or national director of seleetiTe serrice* 

The local board aay reopent a classification 
idien the nev infonation idiich vas not consi- 
dered in the preirious classification action 
vould Justify a change. VAien a classification 
is reopened and reconsidered bj the local boards 
ri^ts of appeal are reestablished* 

Registrants idio have passed their tventy-sixth 
birthday vithout fulfilling their ailitary 
obligation are placed in the next prioritj 
classification* Registnftits reaain liable for 
service until 35 years of age. — 

Student Ppstponenents 

The full-tlBe high school student doing satis- 
factory %K>xk ^Ao is ordered for induction nay 
request a postpcnenent of induction* This 
postponed induction ends idien he graduates ^ 
reaches age 20^ or ceases to porsue satis- 
factorily a full-tiiie course of study* The 
studnet seeking a postponenent should aak the 
school principal to vrita to the local boards 
giving all pertinent infonatlon* 

The full- tine college ^ unlTersity^ dr sinilar 
instituttion student doing Mtf»fr.ctory york 
lAo is ordered for induction nay request a 
postponement of inaction* This postponed 



Induction ends at the conclusion of the 
senester or tern or acadeodc year if it is 
the last year, or ^en he ceases to pursue 
sati(ffactorily a full- tine course of study^ 
idiicheiver is the earlier* 

Student Def ora cnts — Ihidergraduate 

Public lav 92-129f provides for the continued 
defersent of college students satisfactorily 
pursuing a ftiLl-tiiie course of study vho net 
the acadenic requlrenents for student defement 
under the Military Selective Service Act of 
1967* 

Student not eligible for def emsnt vho begin a 
sdiool term and are ordered for induction 
during that tern should req:ie8t postponement 
of induction until the end of the quarter or 
semester* 

All ROTC students are deferred in Class 1-D 
until completion of college voxk* There is 
no deferment or exeaqg^tion available for ROTC 
graduates, ext^ept under conditions of extreme 
personal or ooaaainity hardship idilch cannot be 
alleviated hj tenporary delay* 

Divinity students vho are satisfectorily 
pursuing full-ti|Be courses of instruction In 
recognised theological or divinity schools, 
or idio are satisfactorily pursuing flQl-time 
courses leading to entrance into recognised 
theological or divinity schools in iddch they 
have been preenroUed, shall be deferred in 
Class 2-D* 
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Student Deferments — Graduate 

A 8t\Kleiit will be placed in Class 2-S if he is 
satisfactorily pursuing a course of graduate 
study in aedicine, dentistry^ veterinary vedi- 
cine 9 optometry 9 osteopathy , or such other 
subjects necessary to the maintenance of the 
national health, safety, or interest. 

Alleys 

Iflnlgrant and lionijnmlgrant aliens are exesqyt 
froB service for the first tuelve months of 
United States residence. 

Appreoticeship Defermen t 

Ho provision in Presidential Executive Order 
No. 1U97 vas made for an apprenticeship 
defensent. A registrant ^ibo obtained an 
apprenticeship deferment prior to April 22, 
1970, should request a renewl. 

Conscientious Objectors 

Registrants ^ibo are conscientiously opposed 
"^to all wars l3y reason of their ethical, 
religious or moral training may be classified 
VO or 1-A-O. 

Doctors « Dentists . f and Allied Specialists 

Special calls will be placed for medical spe- 
cialists vho are subject to induction to age 
35. 

Comissioned officers of the Public Health 
Service are not required to register for 



selective service while on active duty in the 
Public Health Service. 

Reservists 

The two branches of Uie Reserve — the l4ady 
Reserve and the Standby Reserve — will be clas- 
sified in 1-D and shall ronaln eligible for that 
classification aa long as the registrant satis- 
factorily serves da a member of n organized 
unit. 

Marriage Def erments 

Under presidential executive order, registrants 
married before August 27, 196p, will be selected 
after other registrants in the group of ^ch 
that subgroup is a part. 

Occupational Defe rments 

No provision in the presidential executive order 
was made for occupational deferments. A regis- 
trant iiibo obtained an occupational def ement 
prior to April 23, 1970, should request a renewal. 

Selective Service C la ssifi cations 

(The following classifications are lilted in 
order of eligibility, fton highest to lowest. 
A registrant is ^titled to the lowest classifi- 
cation for which he is eligiUe.) 

Class Description 
1-A Available for military service 
1-A-O Conscientious Objector available for 
non-combatant military service only 
1-0 Conscientious Objector available for 



Class 


Description 




approved civilian work 


2-A 


Occupational and non-degree study 




deferment 


2-C 


Agricultural deferment 


2-S 


College student deferment 


2-D 


Ministerial or Divinity Student 


3-A 


Dependency deferment 




Official deferred by Law 


u-c 


Alien 




Minister of Religion 


1-H 


Registrant not currently subject 




to processing for ?jiductlon 


^-F 


Registrant not qualified for 




military service 


^-A 


Registrant who has complied service 




Surviving Son 


1-W 


Conscientious Objector performing 




acceptable civilian work 


^-W 


Conscientious Objector \Aio has 




completed civlliam service 


1-D 


Member of reserve component or 




studcmt taking military training 


1-C 


Member of the Armed Forces ^ or 




Commissioned Corps of NOAA or PHS 



Pers onal Appearance and Appe al of Claasifi cat ion 

Within 30 days of the mailing date of any 
classification notice , the registrant has the 
right to request a personal appearance before 
his local board. Following the personal 
appearance^ the young man will receive a new 
classification card^ if the cassiflcation is 
changed or remains the same. 

This new classification may be appealed within 



30 days. A personal appearance before thf local 
board is not required, and the registrant may 
nake a direct request for appeal; however, he 
forfeits his right to a personal appearance with 
a direct appeal. 

A request for a personal appearance or for an 
appeal must be sent to the local board. 
Requests for appeal should be accompanied by sup 
supporting letters or documents from teachers, 
employers,' dependents, or others to substantiate 
the registrant's claim. The appeal board can con 
c<»islder only Information submitted to the 
local board. 

Although a personal appearance can be made only 
before a local board, a registrant may request 
a transfer of his appeal to the appeal board 
which has jurisidictlon over his principal place 
of employment of place of residence if his local 
board is in a different state or jurisdictional 
area. The request for transfer must be made at 
the same time an appeal is requested. The file 
of the registrant will be fort^mrded to the appeal 
board for review. 

Additional Appeal Pr ovisions 

Within 30 days the registrant may appeal the 
denial of deferment or change of classification* 
at the state level to the President if the appeal 
board vote was sfTLlt. 

If the appeal board vote was unanimous, a registrant 
an employer, a school, or a disinterested agency 
may seek additional reviews at the state selective 
service headquarters of the National Selective 



Service Headquarters in Vfashingt<Mi, D. C. The 
state directors, either in the local board 
state or the appeal board state, or the 
National Director of Selective Service may take 
an appeal to the Presid^it following a unanimous 
classification. 

A registrant cannot be inducted during the time 
any appeal is pending. No local board can deny 
an appeal* 



Sources : 

Congressiona l Record: P roceedings and De bates of the 91 st First Sesgion. 
Lavs of 92n d Congr ess! First Session P*L> 92-129 

Presidential Ejcee Order No. 11A97 . Noveniber 29, 1969, 3U F. R. 19019 

Scientific Ifanpo .mmission. Draft Act. A Pamphlet Prepared by Scientific Manpower Comiission 
Washington: the w jiission, 1972. 

Scientific Ifcnpower Commission, The Drsft Lottery and You. A Pamphlet Prepared by Scientific 
Yhnpower Commission. Vteshingtm: the Commission, 1972. 



SOME FACTORS TO BE CONSIDERED IN PLANNING FOR POST HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION 



High school students in selecting a college, 
technical, or trade school should consider 
the following factors 

V ^^^^^ ^ge^jmd Location 

Is the school large or small? Is it in or 
near a large city, a small town, or a rural 
area? How far is it from home? What are the 
transportation facilities, and how much viU 
transportation cost? 

Student Body 

Do the students represent a diversity of 
socio-economic, ethnic, and religious back- 
grounds? Does the student body represent 
any predominant cultural or religious group? 
Are they from a particular geographic area? 

Type of School 

Is the school coeducational? a men's college? 
a women's college? Is it a state^supported, 
private, or denominational school? Is it 
religiously oriented? 

Program Offerings 

Does the school offer the type of academic 
program to meet the student's needs as 



evidenced by his Interests, abilities, and 
dspiratlons? Is the school the best for prepara- 
tion in the student's future profession or career? 
Does it have an honors prograni? and outstanding 
reputation in areas of student's Intwests? What 
kind^of extracurricular activities are offered? 
How extensive and inclusive is the program? Is 
the faculty distinguished? 

Cost and OpTX)rtunity for Financial Assistance 

How* much does the schooling cost in terms of 
tuition, fees, board, room, and Incidentals? 
What are the opportunities for scholarships, 
loans, grants-in-aid, part-time \K>Tk, cooperative 
work-study, and other financial aid? 

Auxiliary Services 

Does the school provide an orientation program? 
a cotmsellng service? tutoring? remedial help? 
special assistance programs for the disadvantaged? 
medical examinations and care? placement service 
for both part-time and full-time jobs? 

Accreditation ' 

Is the school accredited by both regional and 
professional associations? How adequate are 
the library, laboratories » and housing? 
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Graduate Program 

Does the school have a graduate program of 
studies: a waster's program? a doctoral 
program? 

nnllftgft AHmifislon Officers 

College admission officers reviewing candi- 
dates consider the following points. 

High School Record 

What was the sttident's rank in class? courses 
completed? level of subjects taken? extra- 
curricular activities? trait ratings? record 
of attendance and punctuality? prizes or 
distinctions won Ixi any field? Does he have 
recommendations of teachers ^ counselors i and 
principals? 

Aptitudes and Abilities 



Statement of Goals and Asoiratlor.^ 

What are the student's reasons for attending? 
What are his range vocational and educational 
plans? 

Health 

What did the physical examination reveal? (Many 
schools require an examination as part of their 
admission procedure.) What did the health history 
(as completed in the application blank) reveal 
about the student? 



What were the student's scores from high 
school testing programs, entrance examinations, 
placement tests, and standardized tests, such 
as the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) , the 
College Ehtrance Examination Board Achievement 
Tests, and the American College Testing Program 
(ACT)? 

Personal Characteristics 

What were the evaluations from personal inter- 
views, information ftom the application blank, 
recomnendations of alumni, ftlends, and school 
personnel? 
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ACCREDITATION OF COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 



One of the features of higher education In the 
United States is accreditation, that is, recog«* 
nition given to an institution that meets 
standards established by an autboilzed accredi- 
ting agency or association. Accreditation is 
established and maintained through a system of 
visitation, inspection, and evaluation carried 
on by representatives of an accrediting agency 
There are two kinds of accrediting ageneies— 
regional and professional. 

Regional Accreditation 

Regional accreditation of academic schools 
and colleges, which may be granted by a city, 
state, or regional organization, means that a 
school meets certain minimum standards and is 
eligible to be placed on the association's 
list. Regional accrediting associations, such 
as the North Central Association of Colleges and 
and Secondary Schools, evaliaate the qualitative 
and quantitative aspects of an institution in 
areas such as educational objectives, educa- 
tional programs, admission practices, training 
and experience of teachers, financial stability, 
and laboratory and library resources^ Regional 
accrediting associations, together with their 
geographical boundaries, are presented graphi- 
cally on the following page. 

The North Central Association, the accrediting 



association in the Midwest, compiles and publishes 
a list of all accredited secondary schools and 
colleges in the following nineteen states: 



Arizona 


Nebraska 


Arkansas 


New Mexico 


Colorado 


North Dakota 


Illinois 


Ohio 


Indiana 


Oklahoma 


Iowa 


South Dakota 


Kansas 


West Virginia 


Michigan 


Wisconsin 


Minnesota 


V^ming 


Missouri 





Counselors desiring an evaluation of a school 
in these states should consult the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
5i5ir South Shore Drive, Chicago, Illinois 60615. 
Telephone : 684^-6220 . 

The folloidng regional accreditation agencies 
vdll evaluate a school according to their 
geographic location. 

Middle States Association of Colleges 

and Secondary Schools 
225 Broadway 

New York, New York 10007 
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Regional Accreditation of American Institutes of Higer Ed uc ation 



NORTHWiiT -ALASKA 




VIRGIN ISLANDS 



Reproduced with permission from Accred i ted Inst itut ions o f Higher E ducation. Washington, D. J. 
American Council on Education. 1968 



Nev fhgland Association of College 

and Secondary School ^ Inc. 
50 Beacon Street 
Boston^ Massachtisetts 02108 

North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools 
South Shore Drive 
Chicago t Illinois 60615 

Northwest Association of Secondax^ 

and Hig^r Schools 
3917 15th, N,E. 
Seattle, Usishington 98105 



Professional Accreditation 

Professional schools are usually evaliated by 
professional organizations in their respectiye 
fields* Standards in a given field are largely 
set by the practicing nanibers of the profession, 
and professional schools meeting these standards 
are approved t^^ the association* For instance, 
the Aaerican Medical Association co^>i].es and 
publishes a list of appzDTed nedical schools; 
the American Bar Association, a list of lav 
schools; the American Library Association, an 
approved list of library schools and courses, 
Ihe following chart lists various professions 
and their corresponding accrediting agencies* 



Southern Association of Colleges 

and Schools 
795 Feachtree Street, N.E. 
Atlanta, Geojrgia 303O8 

Uestezn Association of Schools 

and Colleges^ 
Senior colleges and universities 
Mills College 
Oakland, California 94613 

Junior colleges: 
Ibdesto Junior College 
Modesto, Califonia 95350 



Source: 



Accredited Institutions of Higher Educsation . Washington, D, C«: American Council on Education, 1968 



Professional Accrediting Agencies 



Profession 


Accrediting Agency 


Architecture 


National Architectural Accrediting Board 

521 Eighteenth Street, N. W., Ibshingtony 0. C. 20006 


Art 


National Association of Schools of Art 

c/o Department of Art, Ifeiversity of Illinois, 

Champaign, Illinois 61822 


Bible 


Accrediting Association of Bible Colleges 
Box 543, Wheaton, Illinois 60187* 


Business 


American Association of Collegiate Schools of Business 

101 North Sklnker Road, Station 24, St. Louis, Missouri 63I3O 


Chemistry 


American Chemical Society 

343 State Street, Rochester, New York I465O 


Chiropractic 


American Chiropractic Association 

2200 West Grand Avenue, Des Moines, Iowa 50312 


Dentistry 


American Dental Association 

211 East Chicago Aven\ie, (Mcago, Illinois 6O6II 


Education— (Teacher ) 


National Cotmcil for Accreditation of Teacher Education 
17^ Pennsylvania Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. 20006 


Ehglneerlng 


Ehgineers Coimdl for Professional Development 
345 Fast 47th Street, New York, New York 10017 


Poresty 


Society of American Foresters 

1010 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 2OO36 


Journalism 


American Council on Education for Journalism 
563 Essex Court, Deerfield, Illinois 60201 



Professional Accrediting Agencies 
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Profession 


Accrfiditlnir AiXAncv 


J iCUWAOVCfcyw CU VAIA WW WUA v 


Ameirlcan Society of Landscape Architects 
2065 Floral Hill Drive, Eiigene, /Oregon 974D3 


TjAw 


American Bar Association 

Liberty Etok Building, Oklahoma Cltgr, Oklanhoma 73102 
or 

Association of American Lav Schools 

1521 New Hampshire Avenue, N. We, Washington, D. C. 20036 




Llbrarianshlp 


American Library Association 

50 East Huron Street, Chicago, Illinois 60611 


Medical record 
llbrarianshlp 


American Medical Association 

535 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 60610 


Medical record technology 


American Medical Association 

535 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 60610 


Medical technology 


American Medical Association 

535 North Dearborns Street, Chicago, Illinois 60610 


Mortuary science 


The American Board of FUneral Service Educatlcm 
201 Columbia Street, Ealrmont, West Virginia 26554 


Music 


National Association of Schools of Music 

1501 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W., Washington, D« C. 20036 


Nursing 


National Association of Schools of Nursing, Inc. 
Department of Baccalaxireate, 10 Columbus Circle, 
New York, New York 10019 



1 70 Profeaslonal Accrediting Ag^cleg 



Profession 



Occupational therapy 

Optometry 

Osteopathy 

Phamacy 

Physical therapy 

Podiatry 

Psychology 

Putaic health 

Social vork 



speech pathology 
and audiology 



Accrediting Agency 



American Medical Association 

535 North Dearborn Street, Oiicago, Illinois 6O6IO 

American Optometric Association , Council on Optometric Education 
1407 Garden Street, San Luis Obispo, Callfomai 93^^01 

American Osteopathic Association 

212 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Illinois 6O6II 

American Council on Pharmaceutical Education 

77 West Washington Street, (Mcago, Illinois 60602 

American Medical Association 

535 North Dearborn Street, Chicagd, Illinois 6O6IO 
American Podiatry Association 

20 Chevy Chase Clrcel, N.W., lAishington, D. C. 20015 
American Psychological Association 

1200 Seventeenth Street, N. W., Washington, D« C. 20036 

American Public Heal*^ Association 
1790 Broadway, New Ibrk 100T7 

Council on Social Work Education 

345 Bast 46th Street, New York, New York 10017 



American Speech and Heaxlng Association 

9030 Old Georgetown Road, N. W., Washington, D. C. 20014 



Professional Accrodlting Agencies 



Frofeseion 



Accrediting Agency 



Theology 



Veterinary sedicine 



Aaerican Associaticm of Theorlogical Schools in the 

United States and, Canade 
534 Third National Bdilding, Dayton, Ohio 45402 

American Veterinary Medical Association 

600 South Michigan Avenue , Chicago , Illinois 60605 



Sourcea; 

Damy, Thoaas J., coapiler* Fi nancial Aide to Illinoia Stodenta , Springfield: Office of the 
Superintendent of Public Biatructlony 1967* 

The College Blue Book. Book Sixs Accreditation and Profaaaione i y^ftwi^t^^. i2th ed. Los Angeles t 
College Planning Prograu, Ltd., 1966, 



COLLEGE AOCREDITATION POLICIES FOR MILITARY SERVICE SCHOOLS, USAFI COURSES, AND GEO TEST RBCIPIQITS 



In 1970, the Commission on Accreditation of 
Service Experiences of the American Council 
of Education ^camined the policies for 
military ser^ce schools, USAFI courses, and 
successful GEO test recipients. The yea- 
response should not be interpreted as a 



guarantee that a college vrill accept credit 
earned. Since consideration of factors such as 
planned program of study and number of electives, 
will determine if credit vill be issued, the 
student should consult the college of his choice. 



Selected Colleges and Ihilversities in Illinois 
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Art Institute of Oiicago, The Scrool of thfi* 

Chicago, Illinois 
Augustana College 

Rock Island, Illinois 
Aurora College 

Aurora, Illinois 
ELackbum College 

Carllnvllle, Illinois 
Bradley Uxilversity 

FMrla, minds 
Central T«M«C«A« Commity College 

Chicago, Illinois 
Chicago AcadeoQr of Fine Arts 

Oilcago, Illinois 



yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 



no policy no policy yes 



Selected Colleges and Universities In Illinois 
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city Colleges of CIdcago 

Chicago , Illinois 
Chicago, University of 

Chicago, Illinois 
De Paul University 

Chicago, Illinois 
Eastexn Illinois University 

Charleston, Illinois 
Ebnfaurst College 

Ebnhurst, Illinois 
Geox^e Williams College 

Downers Grove, Illinois 
Illinois Institute of Technology 

Chicago, Illinois 
nilnois State University 

Normal, Illinois 
Illinois — at Chicago Circles-University of 

(Mcago, Illinois 
Illlnois~at the Medical Center—lftiiverslty of 

Chicago, Illinois 
Illinois — at Urlxma — ^Universlty of 

Urbana, Illinois 
lUinois-^-WesleyBn University 

ELoomington, Illinois 
Kendall College 

Evanston, Illinois 
Knox College 

Galesburg, Illinois 



yes 


yes 


yes 


no 


* uo 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yea 


yes. 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


no 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


no policy 


no 


yes 
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Selected Colleges and Ifalversltles In Illlnolg 




Lake Forest College 



Lake Forest, Illinois 


no 


yes 


yes 


Levis College, 








Lockporty Illinois 


yes 


yes 


yes^ 


Lincoln College 








Lincoln, Illinois 


yes 


yes 


yes 


Loyola University of Chicago 








Chicago, Illinois 


yes 


yes 


yea 


MacMurray College 








Jacksonville, Illinois 


no 


no 


yes 


millkln University 








Decatur, Illinois 


yes 


yes 


yea 


Monmouth College 








Monmouth, Illinois 


yes 


yea 


yea 


Mundeleln College 








Chicago, Illinois 








National College of Education 








Evanston, Illinois 


yes 


yes 


yes 


North Central College 








NapervlUe, Illinois 


no policy 


no policy 


yea 


Northeastern Illinois State College 








Chicago, Illinois 


no 


yes 


yea 


Northern Illinois University 








DeKalb, Illlnoia 


yes 


yes 


yea 


North Park College 








Chicago, Illinois 








Northwestern University 








Evanston, Illinois 


no policy 


no policy 


yea 
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Selected Colleges and Universities In Illinois 




Rockford College 

Rockford^ Illinois 
Roosevelt University 

Chicago, Illinois 
Rosary College 

River Forest, Illinois 
St. Procoplus College 

Lisle, Illinois 
St. Xavier College 

Chicago, Illinois 
Southern Illinois University 

Carbondale, Illinois 
Trinllgr College 

Oeerfleld, Illinois 
Western Illinois University 

Macomb, Illinois 
Wheaton College 

Wheaton, Illinois 



yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


no policy 


yes 


yes 


no policy 


no policy 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 



Selected Colleges and Universities In Illinois 



Albion College 

Albion, Michigan yes yes yss 
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Selected Colleges and Universities (hxtalde of Illlnolg 
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Antloch College 

Yellow Springs 9 Ohio 
Arizona State University 

Tempe^ Arizona 
Arizona, University of 

Tucson, Arizona 
Arlcansas, University of 

Monticello, Arkansas 
Beloit College 

Beloit, Wisconsin 
Bishop College 

Dallas^ Texas 
Boston University 

Boston, Itessachusetts 
Brandeis University 

Ulatham, tbssachusetts 
California Institute of Technology 

Pasadena, Calif oznlm 
California, University of 

Berkeley, California 
California, University of 

Los Angeles, California 
Carleton College 

Northfield, Minnesota 
Camegie-^Mellon University 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Carroll College 

Uaxikesha, Wisconsin 



yes 



yes 



no policy 



yes 


yes 


no 


no 


no 


yes 


yes 


yes 


no 


no 


no 


no 


yes 


yes 


no 


yes 


yes 


no 


yes 


yes 


yes 


no 


no policy 


yes 


yes 


yes 


yes 
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Selected Collecres and Universities Outside of Illinois •hS'o 


Credit for 

USAH 

Courses 


Acceptance of 
GED Test 
Scores 




Sh ^ 

o \3 w 


Carthage College 








Kenosha 1 Wisconsin 


yes 


yes 


yes 


Clark College 








Atlanta^ Georgia 


yes 


yes 


yes 


Colorado, University of 








Bo- ^ ^er, Colorado 


yes 


yes 


yes 


Columbia College of Columbia University 








New York, New York 


yes 


no policy 


yes 


Cornell College 








Motmt Vernon, lova 


yes 


yes 


no policy 


Cornell University 








Ithaca, New York 




yes 


yes 


Culver-^Stockton College 








Canton, Missouri 


yes 


yes 


yes 


Dartmouth College 








Hanover, New Hampshire 








DePauw University 








Greencastle, Indiana 


no policy 


yes 


yes 


Doane College 








Crete, Nebraska 


yes 


yes 


yes 


Drake University 








Des Moines, Iowa 


yes 


yes 


yes 


Dubuque, University of 








Dubuque, lova 


yes 


yes 


yes 


Fisk University 








Nashville, Tennessee 


yes 


no policy 


yes 


Grixuiell College 








Grlnnell, Iowa 


no policy 


yes 


yes 
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Selected Colleges and Universities Otttslde of Illinois 
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Harvard University 

Canibrldge^ Massachusetts 
Howard University 

Washington^ D.C. 
Indiana University 

Blooming ton I Indiana 
Iowa State University 

AmeSi Iowa 
lowa^ University of 

Iowa Clty^ Iowa 
Johns Hopkins University 

Baltimore^ Maryland 
Kentucky State College 

Frankfort, Kentucky 
Lakeland College 

Sheboygan, Wisconsin 
Langston University 

Langston, Oklahoma 
Lawrence University 

Appleton, Wisconsin 
Lincoln University 

Jefferson City, Missouri 
Luther College 

Decorah, Iowa 
Marquette University 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 



no 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

no 

yes 



no 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 



no policy yes 
yes yes 



yes 
yes 



yes 



no policy 

yes 

yes 

yes 

no 

yes 

yes 

yes 
yes 

yes 
yes 
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Selected Colleges and Universities Outside of Illinois 8*^2 





Cred 
Mill 


Cred 
USAF 
Cour 


Acce 
GED 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology 








Cambridge y Massachusetts 


yes 


yes 


yes 


Miami University ^ 








Oxford, Ohio 


yes 


yes 


no 


Miami, University of 








Coral Gables, Florida 
Michigan State University 














East Lansing, Michigan 


yes 


yes 


no 


Michigan, University of 








Ann Arbor, Michigan 


yes 


yes 


yes 


Missouri, University of 








St. Louis, Missouri 


yes 


yes 


yes 


Morehouse College 








Atlanta, Georgia 


yes 


yes 


yes 


Notre Dame, University of 








Notre OEune, Indiana 








Oberlin College 








Oberlin, Ohio 


no 


yes 


no 


Ohio State University 








Coliunbus, Ohio 


yes 


yes 


yes 


Oklahoma, University of 








Norman, Oklahoma 
Princeton University 


yes 


yes 


yes 








Princeton, New Jersey 


yes 


yes 


yes 


University of Puerto Rico 








Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico 
Purdue University 














Lafleiyette, Indiana 


no 


yes 


yes 



Selected Colleges and Universities Outside of Illinois 
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Radcllffe College 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Reed College 



Portland, Oregon ♦ 


yes 


yes 


yes 


Rlpon College 








Ripon, Wisconsin 








St. Olaf College 








Northfleld, Minnesota 


yes' 


j^es 


BO 


Smith College 








Northampton, Ffaissachusetts 


no policy 


no policy 


yes 


Southern California, University of 








Los Angeles, California 


yes 


yes 


yes 


Stanford University 








Stanford, California 


yes 


yes 


no 


Tenessee State University 








Nashville, Tennessee 
Tulane University 


yea 


yes 


yes 




no policy 




New Orleans, Louisiana 


no policy 


yes 


Tuskegee Institute 








Tuskegee, Alabama 


no 


yes 


yes 



U. S. Air Force Academy 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 



U. S. Coast Guard Academy 
New London, Connecticut 

U. S. Military Academy 
West Point, New York 

U« S, Naval Academy 
Annapolis, Maryland 



o o c> ^ 

Selected CoUeges and Universities Outside Of minols §2o §K S &^ 2 
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Valparaiso University 








Valparaiso^ Indiana 








Vassar Ck>llege 








Foughkeepsle^ New York 


no policy 


no policy 


no policy 


Washington University 








St. Louis > Missouri 


yes 


yes 


yes 


Uellesley College 








Wellesleyi Massachusetts 


no 


no 


no 


Western Michigan University 








Kalamazoo^ Michigan 


no policy 1 


yes 


yes 


Wisconsin State University 






Oshkosh^ Wisconsin 


yes 


yes 


yes 


Wisconsin State University 








Platteville^ Wisconsin 


no 


yes 


no 


Wisconsin^ University of 








Madison^ Wisconsin 


yes 


yes 


no 


Yale University 








New Haven ^ Connecticut ^ 









Source: 



American Council of Education, College Accreditation Policies for Non traditional Education 
(Washington, D. C.: the Council, 1970), pp. 
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OOLLEaE AimiSSION SERVICES 



A secondary school student or graduate nay send 
to any of the following organisations for 
assistance In adslsslon to an accredited college. 
The agencies listed below attempt to natch 
students with accredited colleges best suited 
to their needs. 

ACAC College Admissions Center 
801 Davis Street 
Evanston, Illinois 60201 
Registration fee: fflO.QO 

American College Adndssions Center 
Broad and Arch Streets 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19107 
Registration fee: IjZO.OO 

College Admissions Assistance Center 
i^l Park Avenue South 
New York, New York 10016 
Registration fee: 120.00 

Private College Admissions Center 
1740 N Street, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 20036 
Registration fee: 120.00 



Sources: 

Tba College Blue Book. Book Six; Accredltlatlon and Profasslonal Planning . 12th ed. Los Angeles 
College Planning Prograna, Ltd.,~l9S 

Denny, Thomaa J., covpiler, Rlnanclal Aids to Illlnola Studanta. Springfield: Office of the 
aiperintendent of Public Inatruction, 1967. 
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COLLEGE ENTRANCE TESTING PROGRAMS 



The American College Testing Program (ACT ) is 
reqxiired for admission to a lax^e number of 
col^'eges and tmiversities in all parts of the 
country* This two-part test battery is offered 
five times a year* The first part^ the Student 
Profile Section^ i^ch requires 25 minutes to 
cookie te^ asks for such infonuation as extra- 
cuirlcular achievements and anticipated finan- 
cial needs to help students make satisfactory 
plans* 

The second part of the test battery ccmsists 
of four 40-^iinute examlnations^Biglish^ mathe- 
matics^ social studies^ and natural sciences; 
these tests primarily measure generalized 
intellectual skills and abilities rather than 
specific and detailed content* A conqposlte^ or 
average^ of the scores on the four tests 
provides an overall index of ability to succeed 
acad^nically in college* 

Students may take this test In their junior 
or senior year. However^ students wishing to 
apply for an Illinois State Scholarship must 
take it on designated dates in their Junior 
year* 

High schools are notified of dates and test 
centers wishing to apply for an Illinois State 
Scholarship must take it on designated dates 
in their junior year. 

High schools are notified of dates and test 



centers in September* 

Flurther information relative to the ACT Program 
may be obtained f rem— 

American College Testing Program 
259 East Erie Street 
Chicago I Illinois 60611 
WH 4-7552, ext* 3«2 

or 

American College Testing Program 

P.O. Box 168 ^ 

Iowa (^ty, Iowa 52240 

The Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) of the College 
Ebtrance Examination (CEEB) is a three-hour test 
designed to appraise verbal and mathematical 
skills. The verbal portions of the test measure 
reading comprehension and ability to understand 
relaticmships between words and ideas* The 
mathematical sections measure ability to under^ 
stand and to reascm idth mathematical symbols 
and to use them In solving problems. A separate 
score for each ability is reported* 

The College Board Achievement Tests are one- 
hour tests designed to appraise level of achieve- 
ment in particular subject areas* They measure 
factual knowledge about a subject and ability to 
reason with facts, to solve problems relative to 
the subject* Achievement tests are offered In 



lERlC, 



the follovlxig subject areas: 

Anerican History and Social Studies 

Biology 

CbmLstry 

Ehgllsh Coi^sition 

European History and Vforld Cultures 

French 

Geraan 

Hebrew 

Latin 

Literature 

Natheaatics, Level I 

Mathematics, Level II 

Plgrsics 

R^isslan 

Spanish 

Colleges which are neinbers of the CEEB require 
at least the SAT for adadssion; if achievement 
tests are also required, the individual college 
adaissions office will specify those to be 
taken. 



Additional inforaation relating to the College 
Board advlssions testing program aay be 
obtained from — 

College & trance Exaainatlon Board 
625 Colfax Street 
Evanston, Illinois 60201 
Phone: 869-1840 

Inquires about College Board test registration 
should be directed to — 

Educational Testing Service 
960 Qrove Street 
Bvanston, Illinois 60201 
Phone: 869-7700 



Sources: 

A Description of the College Board Scholastic Aptitude Test . Princeton: College Bitrance 
ExaalnatlQn Board, 1968« 

A Description of the College Board Achievanrnt Tests . Ftlncetm: College Ehtranee Bcaailnation 
Board, 1968. 



EtTALlJATION OF FROFRIETART SCHOOLS 



Because of the vast number of private tx«de^ 
technical ^ and correspondence schools^ it is 
vitally laportant that proprietary schools be 
evaluated before selectdng one. These schools 
are not evaluated and accredited in the saae 
manner aa academic and professional schools; 
because these schools vary in objectives and 
the manner of fVilfilling them^ it is necessary 
to evaluate each school individually. 

The American Quidance and Personnel Association 
has prepared the following list of pitfalls to 
avoid in selecting a private school. 

The salesman ^o offers you a "sub-> 
stantial" discount on the t'egistratlon 
fee or tuition in exchange for an 
immediate cash pajnnent. 

The salesman \iho insists that you make 
up your mind at once because he is 
leaving the area and will not return 
for several months or because he has 
only one or two openings left. 

The school i^ch seems reluctant to 
refer you to its graduates for recom- 
mendations. 



The private correspondence school 
idiich promises degrees or diplomas 
usxially granted only by colleges 
and universities. 

The sometimes meaningless words: 
"r egl stered $ " "approved p " 
"accredited." 

The school vAlch seems reluctant to 
have you visit before making up you 
mind. 

The school which does not have a 
fair reftmd policy clearly stated 
in the bulletin. 

The salesman vdio claims you have 
made a terrible mistake in choosing 
a competing school and would be much 
better off at the one he represents. 

The salesman \iho premises you a high 
school education at home In place 
of a regular high school program. 

The school that demands all of its 
tuition on the day you enter. 



The school which promises a fabulous 
career in a glamorous Industry after 
only a few weeks of txtdnlng. 



The school that is reluctant to permit 
you time to talk about your selection 
with your parents or counselor. 



In an effort to enable Individuals to distin- 
guish between reputably operated schools and 
others, the Better Business Bureau of Metro- 
politan Chicago, Inc., has established the 
following guidelines: 

• Contact eiiq)lo7inent managers for 
suggestions and opinions to detexudne 
the acceptability of the training 
offered by the particular schools 
being considered. 

. Be alert to high pleasure sales 
methods, such as, "Tou had better 
sign now— the price for the course 
is going up next week. A reputable 
institution idll welcome investigation. 

. Be particularly skeptical of supposed 
"talent tests'* on \ibich you do 
especially well; they are obviously 
designed to flatter a potential 
customer* 

• Read and imlerstand all contracts 
(sometimes referred to as applications) 
before signing. A school agrees to 
fkimish only that which has been 
stipulated in the written contract. 
Most schools i^equire students to sign 

a contract, do not rely on yhAt a 
salesman states orally. Make a parti- 
cular note of a contractus cancellation 
clause. Some schools do not allow for 
any cancellations. Others allow cancel- 
laticm only after a fee has been paid; 
if this fee appears to be unreasonably 
hi|^, a contract should not be signed. 
. Beware of Job placement guarantees. 
Although many schools do provide a Job 
placement service for studmts who have 



completed a cotirse, they cannot 
guarantee a position. 
. ¥no\f that degrees granted for studies 
completed >rfiolly hj correspondence are 
seldom recognized by accredited 
colleges and universities or by examining 
boards of the various professions in a 
number of states. 

Acceptance of credits eaxned througjh correspon- 
dence study varies considerably. Some colleges 
and universities accept no correspondence study 
credits, while other do; some will make exceptions 
in special circumstances. 

Before registering with a correspondence schools, 
detendne if the school is accredited by the 
National Home Study Council. National Home Study 
Council accreditation means 'Uiat a school has 
been examined and app2t>ved as an institution of 
learning. On the other hand, a nonaccredited 
school may be one in good standing. Application 
to the Council, iMch is voluntary, requires that 
a school operate for five years before it applies. 

. Be aware that schools may be 6ither 
"accredited" or "recognized" and under- 
stand what each means and inplies. 

Accreditation . Accreditation applies to the 
recognition of credits eamed or degrees 
granted on the basis of certain rules and 
regulations established by associations of 
publicly and privately owned schools. The 
advantage of accreditation is that credits 
eamed may be transferred from one school to 
another and that a diploma or degree from an 
accredited school will be recognized by other 



schools. A transferring student should deter-* 
mine if his credits from the first school 
will be accepted by the second. 

Recognition . Lavs of various states , Including 
Illinois, provide for the licensing of certain 
types of schools; hence, any such licensed 
school is "recogni25ed by the state," but only 
to that degree. 

Specialty Oriented Student Research Prograiii(SOS) 

Initiated in 1962, the Specialty Oriented Student 
Research Program (SOS) of the University of Iowa 
is a national research progi*am that collects, 
analyzes^ and disseminates research data about 
the specialty oriented student->-the noncollege 
youth seeking specialty training in private 
business, technical, and trade schools. To 
enable counselors to be of greater assistancse 
to students considering business, technical 
and trade education programs at the post high 
school level* 

Private business, technical, and trade schools 
are invited to Join the Specialty Oriented 
Student Research Program by participating schools, 
by coxanselor association recommendation, or by 
counselor recommendation. Students at SOS 
participating schools are requested to respond 
to questionnaires (Resident Student Forms) 
about themselves, the particular kind of 
training tlisy are receiving, and the specific 
school they are attending; one, two and five 
years after completion of tredning, these former 
students are agina asked to respond to a question- 
naire (SOS Followup Information Blank) about 
themselves, their occupations, and the training 



they received. _ 

All data gathered by independent research not 
directly connected with the training program 
or occupation are collected imder a carefully 
standardized procedure carried out under tightly 
controlled conditions. Computer analysis of 
the data eliminates almost all possibilltes of 
human error. These results are then made 
available in reports, articles in professional 
journals, and in SOS Guidance Research Information 
a looseleaf counselor notebook containing research 
data about specific programs, schools, and student 
enrolled in specific training program at specific 
schools. High school students using SOS Guidance 
Research Information can determine how others who 
are approximately their ages and who are actually 
attending a specialty oriented school view specifi 
programs at specific schools. Format is standard- 
ized so that findings for students in one school 
can be compared directly with findings from 
students in other schools. These results do not 
represent approval, endorsement, or recommendation 
they are intended to report the truth as seen and - 
reported by students. 

SOS participation in no way represents or implies 
accreditation. The Specialty Oriented Student 
Research Program is a research program, not a 
service bureau or accreditation agency; its goal 
is to help counselors help students, not to help 
private schools. 

Rirther information about the program and its 
materials may be obtained from-« 
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Specialty Oriented Student Research Program 
The Uhlve'*»slty of Iowa 
Iowa City, loua 5224X) 

Veterans Administration Approved Schools 

Ifeder Public Law 89-358, the Cold War G, I. Bill, 
state approving agencies and the Veterane Adininl«* 
stratlon approve and supervise courses of instruc- 
tion offered by various institutions to eligible 
veterans and war orphans. Approval of courses 
offered by the various institutions means they 
have met the miy|^lmltn requirements of Title 38, 
U« S. Code, Chapters, 3A, 35, and 36. Meeting 
minimum reouireroents does not mean that the 
institution is recommended by the state approving 
agency . 

Approximately one thousand schools and training 
programs are approved under the Cold War G. I« 
Bill. To determine if a school or training 
program is VA approved, write or telephone— 

Veterans Administration Regional Office 
2030 West Taylor Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60612 
Phone: 353-3969. 
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Sources: 

Better Risineee Bureau of Metropolitan Oiicago, Inc. Consumer's Buying Guide; Hbv To Get Your 
Money's Worth s Rutledge Books ^ Inc«^ and The Benjamin Goiq>an7, Inc., 1969 

Better Business Bureau of Metropolitan Chicago^ Inc. General Information Regarding Schools ^ Chicago 
the Bureau^ 1969* (Multilithed. ) 

The College Blue Book, Book Six; Accreditation and Professional Plaimlng # 12th ed. Los Angeles: 
College Planning Programs^ Ltd«^ 1968. 

Denny, Thomas J., compiler • Financial Aids to Illinois Students , Springfield: Office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 1970* 

Hoyt, Kenneth B, An Introduction to the Specialty Oriented Student Research Program , Iowa City: 
State University of Iowa, 1962, 

The Specialty Oriented Student Research Program (And) SOS Research Inc.; A View In Perspective ^ 
A Report prepared by the University of Iowa, 1968, (Multilithed, ; 

SOS: A Call to Action , A Report prepared by the Tftilversity of Iowa. (Multilithed. ) 



ILLINOIS STATE SCHOLARSHIP COHMISSION 



Aero-Space Institute 
American Conservatory of Fhisic 
Art Institute of Chicago, School of 

Augustana College 
Aurora College 

Barat College of the Sacred Heart 

Belleville Area College 

ELackbum College 

ELack Hawk College 

Black Hawk East College 

Bradley Ttaiversity 

Carl Sandburg College 

Central IMCA Coomunity College 

City Colleges of Chicago: 

Amundsen-Mayfair Caoxpus 

NalcolJB X Campus 

Loop Campus 

Kennedy-King Campus 

Olive-Harvey CaJiQnis 

Southwest Campus 

Wright Campus 
Chicago Conservatory College 
Chicago State College 
College of OuPage 
College of Lake Coxmty 
College of St. fVands 
Columbia College 
Concordia Teacher College 
Danville Junior College 
DePaul IMversity 
DePaxil Dhiversity College of Lav 
Eastern Illinois University 



APPROVED INSTITUl'IOM OF HIGHER LEARNING 



Elgin Comnnmity College 

Elmhurst College 

Eureka College 

Felician Co2J.ege 

George Williams College 

Greenville College 

Hebrew Theological College, The 

Highland Community College 

Illinois Central College 

Illinois College 

Illinois College of Optometry 

Illinois Institute of Technology 

IIT Chicago Kent College of Lav 

Illinois State University 

Illinois Valley Community College 

Illinois Uesleyan Ibiversity 

John A. Logan College 

Joliet Junior College 

Judson College 

Kankakee Community College 

Kaskaskia Junior College 

Kendall College 

Kishvaukee College 

Know College 

Lake Forest College 

Lake Land College 

Levis College 

Lincoln College 

Lincoln Christian College 

Lincoln Lane Community College 

Loyola Iftilversity 

Loyola Itoiversity Dental Assistant Program 



Loyola University Dental Hygiene Program 

Loyola University, Niles College of 

Loyola University, ? Jiool of Dentistry 

Loyola University, School of Law 

Loyola University, School of Medicine 

MacCorroak Junior College 

MacMorray College 

Malllnckrodt College 

Maryknoll College 

McHenry Cotmty College 

McKendree College 

Millikln University 

Monmouth College 

Monticello College 

Moraine Valley Community College 

Morton College 

Mindelein College 

National College of Chiropractic, The 
National College of Education 
North Central College 
North Park College 
Northeastezti Illinois State College 
Northexn Illinois Ibiversity 
Northwestern University 
Northwestern IMversity Dental School 
Northwestexn IMversity Medical School 
Northwestern Medical Technology School 
Olivet Nazarene College 
Olney Centaral College 
Parkland College 

Parks College of Aeronautical Technology 

Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College 

Prairie State College 

Principia College 

Qulncy College 

Roxmd Lake College 

Robert Morris College 



Rockford College 
Rock Valley College 
Roosevelt Ifaiversity 
Rosary College 
St# Procopius College 
Saint Xavier College 
Sangamon State University 
Satik Valley College 
Shawnee Community College 
Sherwoood Music School 
Shimer College 

Southeastern Illinois College (Harrisburg) 
Southern Illinois University: Carbondale 

Edwardsville (Alton) 
Spoon River College 
l^rlngfield College in Illinois 
State Community College of E^at St# Louise 
Thox*ton Community College 
Tolentine College' 
Trinity Christian College 
Tldnity College 
Triton College 
Ifaiversity of Chicago, The 
Tfeiversity of Illinois: 

Chicago Circle 

Urbana (Champaign) 

Associated Medical Sciences 

College of Dentistry 

Dental Assistant Program 

College of Medicine 

College of Nursing 

College of Pharmacy 
VanderCook College of Misic 
Wabash Valley College 
Uaubonsee Community College 
Western Illinois University 
Wheaton College 



Ittlliam Ralney Harper College 
Winston Churchill College 

Schools of Nursi ng 



Augustana Hospital and Health Care Center 
Blessing Hospital School of Nursing 
Chicago Vfesley Memorial Hospital School of 
Nursing 

Cook County School of Nursing 
Copley Memorial Hospital School of 
Nursing 

Decatur Memorial Hospital School of 
Nursing 

Evangelical School of Nursing 
Freeport Memorial School of Nursing 
Graham Hospital School of Nursing 
The I* J* Goldberg School of Nursing of 

the Mt. Sinai Jospltal Medical Center 
James Ward Thome School of Nursing of 

Passavant Memorial Hospital 
Memorial Hospital School of Nursing 

(Springfield) 
Methodist Hosptial of Central Illinois (Peoria) 
Moline Public Hospital School of Nursing 



Passayant Memorial Area Hospital 

(Jacksonville) 
Ravenswood Hospital Medical Center 

School of Nursing 
^iiockf^ Memorial School of Nursing 
sW-j^b^s Hospital School of Nursing 
St« Anthoi^ Hospital School of Nursing 

(Rockford) 

St« Anthony's Hospital School of Nursing 
St« Ftands Hospital School of Nursing (Evanston) 
St* Francis Hospital School of Nursing (Peoria) 
St« John's Hospital School of Nursing 

(Springfield) 
St« Mary of Nasareth School of Nursing 
South Chicago Community Hospital 
Swedish-American Hospital School of Nursing 
Otockford) 



Notet 

For complete and detailed information regarding 
cost and financing of post-high school education, 
with sources of financial aid such as scholar- 
ships ^ grants 9 and loans > reference should be 
made to A Guide to Financial Aid for Po st- 
Hlrii School Eiucation^ nbllshed by the ftzroau 



of Pupil Personnel Services* 



Source: 

Illinois State Scholarship Conmiseion, 1Q71^79 nUTi olg Stata Se hola rahiD Comro ^*^^^" i^iili>».4fi. 
Deerfledlt HI*: the Commission^ 1972« 
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EDUCATION 



(3HICAG0 PUBLIC EVEHING SCHOOLS 



The Chicago Board of Education's Evening School 
Program of Adxalt Education, In operation since 
1856, offers an academic high school program 
which is fully accredited by the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools* 
The high school program is designed to provide 
persons aged 16 years and above, who have not 
conqpleted a formal high school education \dth 
an opportunity to earn necessary credit to 
obtain a regular high school diploma* A full 
program of non-credit adult education, including 
a variety ^f home economics coxirses, technical 
subjects, art, music, and physical education, 
also is offered for self-*lnqprovement« In 
addition, all evening schools except vocational 
evening schools offer classes in elementary 
subjects leading to a standard elementary 
school diploma, which entitles the student to 
enter any accreditled high school without 
examination. 

Pull library facilities and educational and 
vocational counseling Tstre usually available to 
evening school students. 

Course Offerings 

The following academic subjects are available 
for high school credit in the Evening School 
Program. 



Commercial^ 

Accounting 

Bookkeeping 

Business English 

Business Training 

Calculating Machine Operation 

Dictation and Transcription 

Salesmanship 

Shorthand 

Typewriting 

Bielish 
Drama 

Ehglish iU years) 

Journalism 

Speech 

Foreign Language 

French 

German 

Italian 

Latin 

Polish 

Spanish 

Mathematics 
Algebra 

Advanced Algebra 

^'ollege Algebra 

. "^^ential Mathematics 



* The granting of credit for some commercial courses depends upon the number of clock hours 
spent in the course per semester 



Plane and Solid Geometry 

Shop Mathematics and Slide Rule 

Trigonometry 

Science 
Biology 
Chemistry 
General Science 
Physics 

Social Studies 
United States History 
Civics 

Commercial Geography 
Commercial Law 
Economics 

European and ffodem History 
Psychology 

Since not all courses shown above are offered 
at every evening school , new classes are formed 
when there is a demand from a sufficient number 
of students. A wide variety of technical sub- 
jects which are not listed above are offered 
In the technical and vocational evening schools. 

Evening School Schedules 

Evening School consists of two 18-*week semesters 
beginning In mid-September and continuing until 
late May. Classes are conducted four days per 
week, Monday through Thursday, from 653O to 9:30 
p.m. A class pexlod is usually two hours long 
meets t\/lce a week; however, some classes meet 
for one hour, four times each week. The evening 
school stiident usually takes not more than two 
subjects each semester; however, under certain 
circumstances a student may take a maxlirum of 
three subjects. 



Costs 

♦7.50 registration fee required of all 

high school students 
$1.00 activity fee requested of all 

students 

$1.25 laboratoiy fee payable by all 
students enrolled In physics, 
chemistry, and shop classes 

All fees listed above were in effect as of 
August 1970. 

The Individual Plan of Instruction 

An Individual Plan of Instruction is offered in 
evening school to mature students who have 
demonstrated their capacity for Independent work. 
Subjects available for study tinder the provisions 
of this plan are Shglish, mathematics. United 
States history, and science. 

The Individml Plen of Instruction offers the 
student the opportunity to be completely free 
from the fixed time schedule of the standard 
class. It permits him to pursue a program of 
independent study on a schedule tailored to his 
own personal needs, ability, and available time. 

This plan operates as follows: Each student is 
assigned to a teacher who outlines the amoimt of 
work to be covered. Whenever necessary, consul- 
tations are held to review the student *s progress. 
V/hen both the instructor and student agree that 
the specific course of study has been completed, 
the student is examined by the Department of 
Examination. Formal credit is granted on the 
basis of test results. A student taking coiurses 
under this plan is not bound by the time limits 



of the formal 18-veek semester. 

Evening Elementary and High Schools 

Unless otherwise specified, all schools listed 
below offer both elementary and high school 
programs. 

Aiictln, 231 North Pine Avenue 
Bowen, 2710 East 89th Street 

Calumet, (hl^ school only) 81 3I South May Street 

Carver, 801 East 133rd Place 

Cooper, (elementary only) 162A West 19th Street 

(^ane, 2245 West Jackson Boulevard 

DuSable, 4934. South Wabash Avenue 

Ehglewood, 6201 South Stewart Avenue 

Fenger, 11220 South Wallace Street 

Harrison, 2850 West 24th Street 

millard Adult Education Center, 6533 South 

Stewairt Avenue 
Hubbard, 6200 South Hamlin Avenue 
I^e Park, 6220 South Stony Island Avenue 
Kelly, 6325 West 56th Street 
Kennedy, 4I36 South California Avenue 
Lakevlew, 4015 North Ashland Avenue 
Lane Technical, 2501 West Addison Stireet 
Manley (elementary only) 2935 West Polk Street 
Parker, 6800 South Stewart Avenue 
Phillips, 244 East Pershing Road 
Schurz, 3601 North Mlwaukee Avenue 
Senn, 5900 North Glenwood Avenue 
South Show Adult Center (non credit cultural 

program, high school only) 

7677 South Constance Avenue 
Waller, 2039 North Orchard Street 
Wells, 936 North Ashland Avenue 



Evening Vocational Schools 

Chicago Vocational, 2100 East 87th Street 
Cooley Vocational, 1225 North Sedgwick Street 
Dunbar Vocational, 3OOO South Martin Luther King, 
Jr. Drive 

Jones Commercial, 6O6 South State Street 
Prosser Vocational, 2148 North Long Avenue 
Washbume Trade, 3233 West 31st Street 
Westinghouse Area Vocational, 3301 West 
Fi^klin Boulevard 

Adult Education Day Center 

Hllllard Adxilt Education Center, 6533 South 
Stewart Avenue 



Evening school classes are also conducted In the 
facilities of a number of public and private 
social service agencies. In housing projects. 
In hospitals, and at Industrial plant locations « 

Referral and Information 

Persons desiring further Information about 
current evening school offerings may contact the 
evening school of choice Ir person or by telephone 
any weekday evening, Monday tlirough Thiirsday, 
after 7:00 when school Is In session. Evening 
school telephone ntunbers are listed In the 
alphabetical telephone directory under "Schools-- 
Public." General Information concerning evening 
school operation may be obtained by contacting— 



Director 

Department of Education Ertension 
Board of Education^ Room 1123 
228 North LaSaUe Street 
Chicago^ 60601 
Telephone: 641-^320 



HIGH SCHOOL EQUIVALENCT CERTinCATES (GED) 



In accordance vrlth The School Code of Illinois , 
the Superintendent of Pabllc Instruction makes 
the necessary policies for the issuance of High 
School Equivalency Certificates. The Illinois 
program is designed to provide adults with an 
opportunity to secure an evaluation of their 
educational natuidty and coiiq)etence so that 
they^ffity be able to meet high school graduation 
requirements for employment ^ for entiy into 
training, for promotion in industry, for 
admission to college, or for personal satis- 
faction. 

The General Education Development Test (GED) in 
no ii^y takes the place of a regular high school 
education, nor does the High School Equivalency 
Certificate take the place of a regular accred- 
ited hi^ school diploma. 

Eligibility Requirements 

Age 

The following individuals are eligible for the 
Illinois High School Equivalency Certificate: 

• Besidents of Illinois who are at least 
19 years of age and who successfully 
conqplete the GED Test 

• Servicemen and veterans over age 19 
who have passed the GED test through 
the lAiited States / ^ed Forces Insti- 
tute, through offii^al GED agencies in 



other states, or through Veterans 
Administration hospitals 

These Individuals should file an 
application (Form GED 10A) and an 
official GED Test Report with the 
Superintendent of the Educational 
Service Region of the county in 
which the applicant has maintained 
residence. 

Individuals who do not meet the above qualifi- 
cations and who have been out of school at 
least one year may take the GED test upon the 
written request of another state department of 
education, a post-high school educational 
institution, the Department of Registration and 
Education, or the armed forces; these insti- 
tutions will evaluate the tests for their own 
purposes. If the applicant meets all of the 
Illinois criteria, he will be issued an Illinois 
High School Equivalency Certificate when he 
reaches his nineteenth birthday. Any other 
testing for minors under the age of 19 is not 
authorized by law and is forbidden. 

To take the GED test, all applicants must apply 
in person an4 be approved as applicants. 

Residence 

An applicant must be a resident of Illinois for 
at least one year preceding application and be 



currently living In Cook County 



Application 



Test Battery Content 

An applicant must take tests in the following* 
subjects at an official Illinois GED center: 

English Expression 

General Mathematics 

Literary Materials (Literatxire) 

Natural Science 

Social Studies 

An applicant must make a grade of no less than 
35 on any test and a total standard score of 
225 for all five tests in the battery (average 
score of 45 on all tests.) 

An applicant must also pass a test in the fol- 
lowing subjects concerned with American govern- 
ment and patriotism* 

American Declaration of Independence 
Constitution of the United States of 
America 

Constitution of the State of Illinois 
Flag Code 

The entire GED test battery is 11 hours long 
and requires three days of testing. 

Cost 

• $5*00 for permission to take the GED 
Test in official Illinois GED Centers 

. $5.00 for issuance of a High School 
Equivalency Certificate 



Cook County residents must make application in 
person at — 

Cook County Superintendent of Schools 
Civic Center— Room 406 
Washington and Clark Street 
Chicago, 60602 
Phone: 321-8726 
Hours: 9:00 to 4:00 

Monday through Friday 

Residents of other Illinois counties must apply 
in person at the Office of the County Superin- 
tendent of Schools in the comty of residence* 
The Director of Illinois Schools, published 
annually by the Office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, contains a listing of 
Illinois county st^rintendents of schools and 
their locations* 

GED Test Centers in Metropolitan Chicago 

Chicago 

Amundsen-Mayfeir College 

5110 North Damen Avenue 

Chicago, Illinol£ 

Monday, Wednesday, and Thursday 

5:30 

Loop City College 
64 East Lake Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
Monday and Tuesday 
8:00 and 3:30 

Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday 
4:30 and 8:30 



I 
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University of Illinois- 
Chicago Circle Campus 
Box IM 

Chicago > Illinois 
Tests are given once a month 
Check with the county superintendent 
for dates. 

Suburban 

Harper Junior College 
34. West Palatine Road 
Palatine, Illinois 
Tests are given once a month. 
Check with the county superintendent 
for dates • 

Thronton Community College 
151st and Broadway 
Harvey, Illinois 
Tests are given once a month. 
Check with the county superintendent 
for dates. 

Triton College 
2000 5th Avenue 
River a-ove, Illinois 
Tests are given once a month 
Check with the county superintendent 
for dates. 

Preparation for the Tests 

Special classes designed to help people prepare 
to take the GED tests are offered through the 
Board of Education at various locations through- 
out Chicago* 



Day Schools 

Hilliard Adult Education Center 
6533 South Stewart Avenue 

Montrose Branch of Hilliard A.E.C. 
901 West Montrose Avenue 
327-2101 

Jackson Adult Education Center 
820 South Carpenter Street 
Zt3-1650 

Evening Schools (Regular) 

Austin Evening School 
231 North Pine Avenue 
626-0915 

Carver Evening School 
801 Bast 133rd Place 
264-5692 

Cooper Upper Grade Evening School 
1645 West 18th Place 

Crane Evening School 

2245 West Jackson Boulevard 

OuSable Evening School 
4.934^ South Wabash Avenue 
536-26O8 

Hilliard Adult Education Center 
6533 South Steimrt Avenue 
^^87-1749 



Schurz Evening School 
3601 HLlwaukee Avenue 

South Shore Adult Evening Center 
7627 South Constance Avenue 

Wells Evening School 
936 North Ashland Avenue 

Evening Schools (Vocational) 

Jones Commercial E\rening School 
606 South State Street 

Prosser Vocational Evening School 
North Long Avenue 

Chicago Vocational Evening School 

2100 East 87th Street 

375-6836 

GED preparation classes are also conducted In 
evening sessions at various local community 
agencies 9 such as Urban Progress Centers , 
housing projects 9 and settlement houses. 

GED study kits may be obtained ftx>m the Chicago 
Board of Education for $^.00. The kit Includes 
Covles High School Equivalency Eacamlnation Book , 
project diploma sttidy guide, a copy of the 
constitutions of Illinois and the United States 
and a flag code book* Address correspondence; 

Project Diploma— Room 11 1^ 
Board of Education 
228 North LaSalle Street 
Chicago, 60601 



For further information contact: 

Director, Bureau of Extension Education 

Board of Education 

228 North LaSalle Street 

Phone; 641-^320 

Chicago Area School Television^ Inc # — 
TV High School 

Chicago Area School Television, Ine«, TV Hlg^ 
School, has developed a unique course designed 
to help adults pass the General Education 
Development Test. The course is televised twice 
weekly on Channel 11 in the morning and on 
Channel 20 in the evening; it consists of 60 
thirty-minute lessons in the content and skills 
of the five required areas of the GED. Twelve 
lessons are giv^n in each subject area~Ehglish 
grammar, general mathematics, literature, natural 
science, and social studies} each subject is 
taught by a different teacher, each of whom is 
a professional in adult education. 

The producers believe that most Indlvidttals who 
follow the classes of TV High School and who do 
the homework should be able to earn their 
equivalency certificates on the first try. 

Study kits at $1^.50 each are available; only 
prepaid orders are accepted. 

For specific information regarding a current 
telecast schedule and the textbooks and 
materials used, write or telephone; 
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Chicago Area School Television, Inc. 
54^00 North St. Louis Avenue 
Chicago, 60625 
Phone: 



to review and to be retested. If he fails 
the retes*"., he must wait one year for reexami- 
nation ^uess he presents evidence of completion 
of formal instruction. No fee is charged for 
this portion of the examination. 



Resource Materials 



Private publishing firms publish study guides 
which review high school subjects to help 
persons prepare for the GED Test. They are 
usually available at public libi*aries and are 
offered for sale at book stores. 



An applicant v^o fails to make the required 
score on the GED Test may ask to be retested 
on the entire battery or on the test failed. 
A year \>raiting period is required before 
recQcamination ii^iless an applicant presents 
evidence of having coTT>^leted a formal program 
of studies relalad ne test to be retaken. 
An additional fee of $5.00 must be paid for 
retesting. An applicant who fails the exami- 
nation on American government may be permitted 



Sources: 

Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction. The Illinois Program for the Issuance of High 
School Equivalency Certificates . A Bulletin. Springfield: the Office, 1969 

Chicago Area School Television, Inc. TV High School . A Bulletin. Chicago Area School Television, Inc. 
Board of Education, City of Chicago, Adult Education . A letter. Chicago: the Offic3, 1970 
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PRIVATE HOME STUDY SCHOOLS IK CHICAGO AND ILLINOIS 



The National Home Study Council was founded in 
1926 with the cooperation of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration and the National Better Business 
Bureau* In 1955 an Independent accrediting . . 
conmlsslon to determine i^ether participating 
schools met business and educational standards 
was established. The H. S. Office of Education 
recognised the commission in 1959 as a '^nation- 
ally recognized accrediting agency. " 

Before applying for accreditation , a voluntary 
activltyi the school must have been in operation 
at least five years. It should be enphasized, 
howeveri that many nonaceredlted schools may be 
offex^lng quality education. Students should 
exercise caution in selecting correspondence 
schools I for, although many schools offer high 
quality instruction , a few do not. 

The National Home Study Council, in granting 
accreditation, has stated that the principal 
considerations are the following: 

. It has a cosqpetant faculty. 
. It offers educationally sound and 
up-to-date courses* 

• It carefully screens students for 
admission. 

. It provides satisfactory educatlcmal 
services . 

• It has demonstrated student 
sucess and satisfaction. 



. Its tuition charges are reasonable. 
. It advertises its courses truthfully. 
• It is financially able to deliver 
high quality educational service. 

The student is urged to consult with the high 
school, college, or university which he plans 
to attend to determine if the course will be 
accepted towards meeting entrance or graduation 
requirements* The student is also referred to 
the section on Planning Post-High School 
Education and Training, where a discussion of 
how to evaluate proprietary schools will be 
found* 

Home Study Schools in Chicago 

Academy ibr Home Study 

W South Dearborn Street, 60605 

Advance School of Business 
5944 North Newark Avenue, 6O63I 

Advance Trades School 

59U North Newark Avenue, 6063I 

Allied Institute of Technology 
1338-i^ South Michigan Avenue, 6O6O5 

American Medical Record Association 
211 East Chicago Avenue, 60611 



American School 

Drexel Avenue at 58th Street^ 60637 

American School of Photography 
835 Diversey Parkway, 606U 

American Technical Society 
850 East 58th Street, 6O637 

Bell & Hovell Schools 

west Belmont Avenue, 6064I 

Brltannica Schools, Inc. 

1,25 North Michigan Avenue, 6O6II 

Business Electronics. 

209 West Jackson Boulevard, 6O606 

Chicago School of Interior Decoration 
835 Diversey Pfeirkway, 6O6U 

Chicago Technical College 

2000 South Michigan Avenue, 6O6I6 

Commercial Tirades Institute 
UOO West Greenleaf , 60626 

DeVry Institute of Technology 
4^U1 West Belmont Avenue, 6O64.I 

Highway Transportation Institute 
HOO West Greenleaf Avenue, 60626 

Institute of Applied Science 
1920 Sunnyside Avenue, 6O64O 

Institute of Business & Computer Education 
West Belmont Avenue, 606^1 



International Accountants Society, Inc. 
209 West Jackson Botdevard, 6O6O6 

LaSalle Ertension Ibiiversity 
417 South Dearborn Street, 6O6O5 

Motor Transportation Division of the 

National Safety Council 

A25 North Michigan Avenue, 6O6II 

National Baking School 

835 Diversey Parkway, 6O6H 

National Photo Coloring School 
835 Diversey Parkway, 6O614. 

National School of Dress Design 
835 Diversey Parkway, 6O6K 

Safety Training^ Institute, National Safety 
Council, 425 North Michigan Avenue, 6O6II 

Utilities Engineering Institute 
417 South Dearborn Street, 6O6O5 

Wayne School 

417 South Dearborn Street, 60605 

Home Study Schools in lUinoia 

Hadley School for the Blind 

700 Elm Street, Wlnnetka, IlUnois 60093 

Stock Market Institute, Inc« 

778 Basse Highway, Ptok Ridge, Illinois 6OO68 



Sources: 

U. S. Department of Labor, "CorrespondeDce Study: Rewards for the Resolute," Occupational Outlook 
Quarterly . XII, (December 1968), 22-25. ^ 

Accrediting Commission of the National Home Study Council. Directory of Accredited Private Home 
Study Schools 1970. Washington, D. C: the Council, 1970 
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UNITED STATES ARMED FORCES INSTITOTE (USAFI) 



The Iblted States Armpd Forces Institute (USAH) 
provides military persoxmel on active dntj for 
120 days or more with opporttmities to contlnae 
their education \Mle serving in the Armed 
Forces of the Unj^ted States. Tmo main sources 
of educational opportunity are available. Mdre 
than 200 prehij^ school^ b±g^ school^ college^ 
and technical subjects are offered directly 
from USAFI; in addition^ correspondence courses 
are offered through USAFI fjnom extension divi-* 
slons of colleges and imiversities. 

USAFI Courses 

USAII courses may be taken by either the corres- 
pondence method or the group ^method depending on 
the student Is preference and/or the availability 
of students to fill a group study class. Text- 
books and necessary materials are supplied by 
USAFI. An initial $5*00 fee is required for a 
first USAFI correspondence coxirse; thereafter^ 
USAn courses may be taken at no further cost 
provided a student * a progress is satisfactory. 
No enrollment fee is required for prehlgh 
school^ group study^ and spoken language courses. 

USAFI High School Courses 

Efaginess-Economic Education 

Bookkeeping and Accounting I 
Bookkeeping and Accounting II 



Business Mathematics 
Introduction to Business Lav I 
Introduction to Business Law II 
Economics 

General Business I 
General Business II 
l^rpevrltlng I 
!^ewritlng II 
Gregg Shorthand I 
Gregg Shorthand II 

Classical Languages 

Beginning Latin I 
Beginning Latin II 

Biglish 

Ninth Grade Ehglish I 
Ninth Grade Ehglish II 
Practical Qigllsh Usage I 
Practical Ehglish Usage II 
Advanced Composition I 
Advanced Composition II 

Literature 

lA:'itlng8 of Ehglish Authors I 
Writings of Ehgllsh Authors II 
Writings of American Authors I 
Writings of American Authors II 
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Mathematics 



Review Arithmetic 

General Mathematics I 

General Mathematics II 

Beginning Algebra I 

Beginning Algebra II 

Beginning Algebra I-II (progz«mmed) 

Advanced Algebra 

Geometry I 

Geometry II 

Trigonometry 

Modem Foreign Languages 

Beginning PVench I 
Beginning flench II 
Beginning German I 
Beginning German II 
Beginning Italian I 
Beginning Italian II 
Beginning Russian I 
Beginning Russian II 
Beginning Spanish I 
Beginning Spanish II 

Science 

Biology I 
Biology II 
Geneztd Science I 
Geneind Science 11 
Chemlatry I 
Chemistry II 
Physics I 
Physics II 



American History I 
American History II 
World History I 
World History II 

Understanding American Government I 
Understanding American Government II 
Ilnderstanding American Democracy II 
World Geography I 
World Geograplqr II 

Technical Courses 

Aviation 

General Aeronautics 
Jet Aircraft Bigines 

Auto Mechanics 

Auto Mechanics I 
Auto Mechanics II 

Building Construction 

Introduction to Carpentry I 
Introduction to Carpentry II 
Plumbing 

Dleael Btigines 

Introduction to Diesel fiiglnes I 
Introduction to Diesel Ehginas II 



Introduction to Mechanical Drawing I 
Introdactlon to Mechanical Drawing II 

Electricity 

fHmdmentals of Electricity 
Electroniea 

Introduction to Electronics I 
Introduction to Electronics II 

Radio and Talevlalon 

nrndamentals of Radio 
Intermediate Radio 
Radio Servicing and Repair I 
Radio Servicing and Repair II 
Introduction to Television I 
Intiroductlon to Television II 

Refrigeration 

Introduction to RefUgeratlon 

Technical Mathenatica 

The Slide Rule 

College and Uhivaraitv Corraflp ondance Couraaa 

High school and college courses are offered by 
correspondence through USAFI and a nuinber of 
colleges and universities throughout the oountry. 
A listing of these participating colleges and 



universities nay be found in The Ihited States 
Armed Forces Institute Catalog ^ The titles of 
courses offered by each school are listed in 
the Department of Defoise catalog entitled 
Correspondence Coura es Offered h v Cojlftgoa atii^ 
Universitites throuAthe Ihiited States Armed 
Fbreea I nstitute > These correspondence courses 
are offered at reduced prices to Armed fbrces 
personnel* 

For fiirther information the Individual should 
write directly to the college or university of 
his choice. When writing to a school and 
individual should give his complete educational 
background, state if credit is desired, and 
indicate idiether he wiahes to enroll through 
USAH. 

Colleges and universities In cooperation with 
(TSAFI offer correspondence courses in the 
following high school subject areas: 

iiin^iculture 
art 

business 

economics 

engineering 

english 

equivalency 

geography 

government 

heUth 

history 

home economics 

Jomtialism 

languages 

law 



m 



library methods 

mathematics 

music 

photography 
psychology 
radio 
religion 

safety education 

science 

sociology 

Detailed information regarding enrollment pro- 
cedures, testing, grading, credit policies, and 
other aspects of USAFI may be obtained from the 
Ifaited States Armed Forces Institute Catalog, 



Soiurce: 

Departments of the Amy, the Navy, and the Air Force. United States Armed Forces Institute, Uth ed. 
A catalog. Washington; the Oepartmente, 1968. 



UNIVERSITY EDUCATION EXTENSION PROGRAMS 



The National Uriversity Extension Association 
(IIUEA) is a professional organization composed 
of universities and colleges with university 
extension, adult education, and public service 
programs, The participating universities 
and colleges, members of their respective 
regional educational accrediting associations, 
offer correspondence courses as members of the 
Correspondence Study Division of the National 
University Extension Association. 

The NUEA endorses only correspondence courses 
that are an integral part of the accredited 
college or university program, that offer a 
program comparable to that of the parent insti- 
tution, and that employ the best possible 
Instruction staff to permit a comprehensive 
correspondence program. 

High School Courses 

A number of NUEA colleg6:s and universities offer 
courses on the high school level. These courses 
are available to students and adults. The 
student is urged to check with the participating 
NUEA member college or university or the college 
or university which he plans to attend to deter- 
mine if the credit will be accepted towards 
meeting entrance requiroments. 

The following high school subjects offered by 
the University of Wisconsin are a representative 
sampling of those available through correspon- 



dence study: 



art library science 

busine s s ma themat i c s 

6 conomic s mus ic , 

English political science 

geography psychology 

health • science 

history sociology 

languages vocational training 



Advanced Placement Courses 

The University of Illinois, Ikiiversity of Kansas, 
and the University of Nebraska permit hi^ school 
seniors with high academic averages through their 
junior year to take correspondence courses for 
college credit under the early admissions plan. 

Students who are interested and who believe they 
qualify should inrite the Director of Correspon- 
dence at the school for which additional infor- 
mation is desired. 

North Central Association NUEA Members 

NUEA universities in the North Central Association 
states which offer courses by correspondence are 
listed below. Further information relative to 
courses available, credit issued, materials used, 
and cost may be obtained by vnriting individual 
schools at the addresses indicated. 



ARIZONA 



INDIANA 



Director, Correspondence Instruction 
University of Arizona 
Tucson, Arizona 85721 

ARKANSAS 

Head, CJorrespondence Instruction 
University of Arkansas 
Fayetteville, Arkansas 72701 

COLORADO 

Director, Correspondence Study 
1165 Braodway 
University of Colorado 
BoiLlder, Colorado 80302 

ILLINOIS 

Head, Correspondence Courses 
lOit mini Hall 
University of Illinois 
Champai^gn, Illinois 61820 

Director, Home Study Division 
Loyola University 
820 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 6061 1 

Correspondence Study Division 
Roosevelt Uhiversity 
^30 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60605 



Assistant Director, Extended Services 
Ball State University 
Muncie, Indiana ^7306 

Director, Correspondence Study 
Oven Hall 

Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 

Assistant Director, Correspondence Sttidy 
Division of Ebctended Services 
Indiana State University 
Terre Haute, Indiana ^7809 

IOWA 

Director, Instructional. Services 
E^st Hall 

University of Iowa 
Iowa City, Iowa 522i^0 

Director of Field Services 
University of Northern Iowa 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 506I3 

KANSAS 

Director, Independent Study 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 660^(, 



MICHIGAN 



MISSOURI 



Supervisor, Correspondence Study 

University 

4.12 Maynco^ Street 

Ann Arbor, Michigan ^18104 

Dean, Off-Campus Education 
Central Michigan University 
Mount Pleasant, Michigan 4^838 

Assistant Director, Field Services 
Eastern Michigan Uhlverslty 
Ypsllanti, Michigan ^18197 

Head, Field Courses and Correspondence 
Norther Michigan University 
Marquette, Michigan 49855 

Director, Field Services 
Western Michigan University 
Kalajoazoo, Michigan 49001 

Assistant Director, Unlverlsty Extension 
3 Kellogg Center 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 48823 

MINNESOTA 

Director, Independent Study 
Nicholson Hall 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55455 



Coordinator, Correspondence Study Department 
University of Missouri 
Columbia, Missouri 65201 

NEBRASKA 

Head, Correspondence Instruction 
University Bbctenslon Division 
Unlverlsty of Nebraska 
Lincoln, Nebraska 68508 

NEW MEnCO 

Registrar, Correspondence Division 
University of New Ifexico 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 87106 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Director, General Extension 
University of North Dakota 
Grand Forks, North Dakota 58201 

State Director, Division of Supervised Study 
State University Station 
Fargo, North Dakota 58102 

OHIO 

Director, Independent Study through Correspondence 
Ohio University 
Athens, Ohio 45701 



OKLAHOMA 



WYOMING 



Director, Correspondence Study 
University qx* Oklahoma 
1700 Asp Avenue 
Norman, Oklahoma 73069 



Coordinator, Correspondence Study 
P.O. Box 3294., University Station 
University of Wyoming 
Laramie, ^iroming 82070 



Assistant in Charge, Correspondence Study 
Oklahoma State University 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 7^7^ 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Head, Correspondence Study 
The University of South Dakota 
Vermillion, South Dakota 57069 

WISCONSIN 

Assistant Director, Independent Study 
227 Extension Building 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 53706 



Sources: 

Division of Correspondence Study, NUEA* The Guide to Correspondence Study . Iowa: the Division, 1968. 

U. S. Department of Labor. "Correspondence Study: Rewards for the Resolute." Occupational Outlook 
Quarterly , XII (December, 1968), 22-25 

Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1969 Guide to College Level Independent Study . Moravia: Chronicle 
Guidance Pulblcations, Inc., 1968. 



URBAN TOUTH PROCSAM 



The Chicago Public Schools Urban Youth Program, 
designed for out-of-school youth, began in the 
1961-62 school year. At that tijne it was 
financed by the Ford Foundation; since then the 
program has been ftmded by the Chicago Board 
of Education. The program consists of three 
phases: Census and Counseling (Double C), 
Education and Qnployment (Double E), and 
Training and Transition (Double T). 

Double C 

The purpose of the Double C (Census and Coun- 
seling) phase of the Urban Youth Program is to 
locate school leaver^a, ages 16-21, in order to 
extend counseling and referral assistance to 
them. Local school counselors may refer pupils 
directly to Double C reception centers; in 
addition, information v^ch identifies school 
leavers is channelled to the Urban Youth Program 
on a regular basis by the high school. Letters 
are sent by the Urban Youth Office to all 
school leavers, inviting them to talk with a 
counselor at one of the Double C reception 
centers located in nine high schools conveniently 
situated throughout the city and open during the 
regular evening school hours from 6:30 to 9:30 pjn., 
Monday through Thursday. The Urban Youth office, 
201 North Wells Street, Room 1800, is also a 
reception center, September through June from 
3:30 to 6:30 p.m. Monday through Thursday. 

Preoption centers are in operation at the 



following evening schools: 

Calumet High School 
8I3I South May Street 
Room 116 

Crane High School 

2245 West Jackson BoiiLevard 

Room 110 

Ehglewood High School 
6201 South Stewart Avenue 
Room 125 

Fenger High School 

11220 South Wallace Street 

Room 116 

Hyde Park High School 

6220 South Stony Island Avenue 

Room 111 

Kelly High School 

4136 South California Avenue 

Room 114 

Lakeview High School 
4015 North Ashland Avenue 
Room 127 

Phillips High School 
244 East Pershing Road 
Room 102 



Ualler High School 

2039 North Orchard Street 

Room 114. 

During Jiily and August the only reception center 
In operation Monday through Friday 9:00 a.m. to 
3:00 p.m. Is at the Urban Youth Program central 
office, 201 North Wells Street, Room 1800. 

Young people who appear at a Dotible 0 reception 
center meet with a counselor* to receive one of 
these services: 

. Return to regular day school, 
If feasible 

• Referral to an evening or sunnier 
school program 

• Referral to a Double 0 pre-employment 
counseling workshop preparatory to 
entering either a Double E or 
Double T Program 

• Referral to social agencies for help 
in solving personal problems. If this 
appears to be a young person's need 

• Other referrals as Indicated 

Those referred to the pre-employment workshop 
attend Indlvldvial and group counseling sessions 
\Aiere group tests In academic areas are admini- 
stered and interpreted. Among topics discussed 
and activities conducted during the workshop 
sessions are the following: 

. Preparation for Job interviews 
. Practice in completion of Job 
interviews and applications 

• Review of the basic skills 
necessary for eiiq)loyment 



• Geographical orientation 

• Personal qualities necessary for 
success on the job 

• Computation of wages and 
overtime pay 

• Information about payroll deductions 

• Income tax and Social Sectirity tax 

• Other topics as need becomes apparent 

Double E 

The Double E phase of the Urban Youth Program 
is a cooperative work-st\idy program in which 
a pupil spends time in both school classes and 
on-the-job training in merchandising or other 
occupations. School classes, which are both Job 
and academically oriented, incl\ide Ehglish, 
mathematics, social studies, business, office 
machines, typing, and family life education for 
unwed mothers. The duration of the school 
program is 40 weeks for each student* New 
classes begin each ten weeks throvighout twelve 
months of the year. A student may earn three 
regular high school units of credit for academic 
subjects studies and one unit of credit for 
work experience. To earn work experience credit 
a student must work in an approved Job 75 percent 
of the 40-week period. 

Credits earned in the Urban Youth Program are 
fully tx*ansferable to a regular high school or 
to evening school and may be applied toward 
meeting high school graduation requirements • 

Young people enrolled in Double E attend 
classes two days per week (twelve hours) and 
work three or four days per week. School 
schedules are arraziged for students \dio are 
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xjqulred to be at work every day. 

Approximately 40 private firms cooperate with 
ttie Urban Youth Program In employing Double E 
students* Some of the cooperating firms 
include — 

Carson, Pirie, Scctt & Co. 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
Prudential Insxirance Co. 
Western Electric Co. 
Continental Illinois National Bank 
Marshall Field & Co. 
Science Research Associates, Inc. 
Peoples Gas, Light, and Coke Co. 

In addition to the administrative staff and 
faculty, the Urban Youth Program is served by 
an advisory coxancil comprised of executive 
personnel of the aforementioned cooperating 
companies. The advisory council meets once each 
month to assist the Urban Youth Program's staff 
in planning programs, staffing problem areas, 
and expanding contacts with the business community. 
A dinner at which all currently enrolled students, 
their parents, employers, supervisors of coopo^* 
rating firms. Board of Education personnel, and 
the General Superintendent are guests of the 
coxancil is held annually. 

The Double E Program directly and indirectly 
provides several other services for young 
people enrolled in the program: 

• Group and individual counseling services 
. Job placement and counseling 
. Legal assistance when needed 



. Social services throxigh a full-time 
social service worker who makes home 
visits and offers social service 
referral as necessary 

. On-*the-job counseling through special 
personnel at the cooperating firms 

. Ongoing follow up of former students 

. Staffing of special problem cases 
through in-service staff meetings 
scheduled regularly foxir hours per 
week 

. Field trips and many extracurric^ilar 
activities conducted by staff members 

. Availability of resource persons from 
business and industry for information 
and job cour^<?eling assistance 

At the termination of each 40->week session, a 
ceremony is held at which certificates of 
successful completion of the program are issued. 
When a st ^nt completes his AO-weeks of work- 
study, ha las foxir options to exercise for the 
future: 

1. Ite may choose to transfer his Double 
E credits to evening school, where 
they may be applied toward meeting 
evening school graduation require- 
ments . 

2. He may elect to retxim to his regular 
high school full-time, applying his 
earned credits toward meeting gradu- 
ation requirements. 

3. He may remain with the company as a 
full-time or part-time employee. 

4. He may elect to earn a high school 
equivalency certificate through the 
G.E.D. tests. 
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Boys enrolled in both the academic and employ- 
ment phase of Double E are condldered full- 
time students and are eligible for a standard 
2S (student status) deferment until completion 
of the programj however, 2S defennents are not 
granted while a student is attending the Double 
C phase of the Urban Youth Program. All Double 
E students are considered fuLl-time students by 
the Social Security Administration.. 

Double T 

The Double T (Training and Transition) phase of 
the Urban Youth Program provides training pre- 
paratory to employment. Young people, out of 
work and out of school, ages 16-21, may be re- 
ferred to Double T by the counselor at a 
Double C reception center if the counselor 
deteznnines that this program best suits the 
youHj^ person's needs. In addition, a student 
leaving school may be referred directly to the 
Double T training center, where he will parti- 
cipate in a special pre-employment workshop 
like that conducted at the Double C centers. 

The Double T training center is located at 
Dunbar Vocational High School, 3OOO Dr. liartin 
Luther King, Jr. Driv^ , Training activity is 
conducted between the hours of UiOO and 6:00, 
Monday through Thursday, and daily between 
12:15 and 3:15 during the eight weeks of summer. 

A young person \^o arrives at the Double T 
center is co\inseled by the coordinator who 
attempts to vork out a program most suitable 
to the young person's individual needs and 
interests. Since Double T is a part-time 
program, a student is encouraged to couple his 



Double T training with full-time employment; 
with attendance at evening school; or with 
enrollment in the Double E program during the 
daytime. 

Double T students may be enrolled in only one 
course at a time. All courses meet four after- 
noons per week and high school credit is awarded 
through the Dunbar Evening School. Depending 
upon accreditation requirements, courses may 
vary in length from one hoxir U5 minutes to 
2^ hours daily. Following is a list of courses 
offered, amount of credit given, and duration 
of each course. 

Covirse Credit Duration 

Carpentry 1 semester 18 weeks 

Clerical 

bookkeeping 1 semester 9 weeks 

Cosmetology 1 semester 18 weeks 

(an accumulation 
of 1500 hours is 
needed to meet 
minimum require- 
ments for state 
license) 



ihglish 


1 


semester 


9 weeks 


Industrial 








€Lrts 


1 


semester 


18 weeks 


Key punch 


1 


semester 


18 weeks 


Machine 








calculation 


1 


semester 


9 v/eeks 


Mathematics 


1 


semester 


9 weeks 


Modem world 








history 


1 


semester 


9 weeks 


Office 








practice 


1 


semester 


18 weeks 



Course Qredit Duration 

Tailoring 1 semester 18 weeks 

Typing 

(beginning 

and advanced)-^' semester 9 weeks 

Course offerings are subject to change depending 
upon demand* 

A Double T student may remain in the program 
until he exceeds the age limitation (with the 
exception of cosmetology students who may remain 
until ^CX) hours are accumulated*) He ultimately 
may twrof er his Double T earned credit to day or 
evening school. All Double T students are strongly 
enco\u*aged to work tov/ard earning a high school 
diploma, to become more readily employable, to 
qualify for further training, or to become 
eligible for skilled trade eiq^loyment. 

Since the Double T program by itself is a part- 
time school program, students enrolled do not 
qualify for the standard 2S (student status) 
draft deferment. 



Pan?)hlets describing the various phases of 
the Urban Youth Program are available for 
distribution by the high school counselors to 
high school leavers. 

For further Information relating to Double C, 
Double E, Double T, telephone or write to — 

Director 

Urban Youth Progrcun 

Bureau of Pupil Personnel Services 

Room 1800 

201 North Wells Street 
Chicago, 60601 
Telephone: 332-4il65 



Source: 

Director, Urban Youth Program, 201 North Wells Street, Chicago, Illinois 60601 



TRAINING 

ADULT PRACTICAL NURSING PROGRAM 



The Chicago Board of Education offers a state- 
approved Practical Nursing Program to men and 
women with two yearr of high school credit. 
Individuals not cun^ently attending high school 
who are interested in becoming licensed practical 
nurses may enroll in a one-year, full-time or a 
two-year, part-time program. Upon successful 
completion of the program, the student is eligible 
to write the State Examination for Licensed 
Practical Nurse (LPN)» 

Program 

The Adult Practical Nursing Program, a full-time 
program, meets eight hours per day, 7:00 to 3:00, 
Monday throxigh Friday^ for 48 weeks. Pull-time 
classes are begun every 12 o^eeks, in September, 
November, Febnoary, and May, The part-time 
program meets three hours daily, Monday through 
Friday, 8:00 to 11:00 or 12:00 to 3:00 for AO 
weeks; two 40-week school years are necessary to 
complete the program. Part-time adult classes 
begin once a year in September, 

The curriculum, which correlates nursing theory 
with nursing practices, includes study of basic, 
medical-surgical, geriatric, obstetrical, and 
pediatric nursing. The following health facil- 
ities cooperate \/ith the Practical Nursing Pro- 
gram in conducting classes and providing clinical 
experience for adult practical nursing students: 

Chicago Wesley Memorial Hospital 
Christ Community Hospital 



Cook County Hospital 

Drexel Home, Inc» 

Evangelical Hospital 

Forkosh ^femorial Hosptial 

Fox River Pavilion 

Henrotin Hospital 

Holy Cross Hospital 

Michael Reese Hospital 

Mt, Sinai Hospital 

Northwest Hosptial 

Presbyter ian-St, Luke's 

St, Anne's Hosptial 

South Chicago Community Hosptial 

University of Illinois Research 

and Educational Hospitals 
West Side Veterans Administration 

Hospital 

Qualifications 

Entrance requirements for the Adult Practical 
Nursing Program follow: 

, 17 to 55 years of age 
• Two years of high school credit 
, Good health and acceptable weight 
, Satisfactory results on pre-entrance 
tests 

, United States citizenship or loyalty 
oath 

, Personal interview 
, Acceptable references 
, Good moral character 
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Cost 

Cost of the program to the adult student is 
nominal* No tuition is charged Chicago residents* 
E]q)enses In the program include uniforms, approx- 
imately $39*00; supplies, ^9.50; books, I3O.OO; 
student fees, ^#50 per year; white shoes and 
host; vatch with second hand; and cost of physical 
examination* (Immunization and chest x-ray are 
ft*ee«) All expenses must be met before admission 
to the progz*am« 

Application 

Adults interested in the Practical Nursing Program 
should contact — 

Practical Nursing Admissions Office 
Room 637 

228 North LaSalle Street 
Chicago, 60601 
Phone: 372-6661 



Source: 

Practical Nursing Admissions Office. There Is a Future for You in Practical Nursing * A Bulletin. 
Chicago: the Office 
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APPRENTICESHIP PROGRAMS K)R HIGH SCHOOL LEAVESS 



As a part of the TMited States Department of 
Labor* 8 Manpower Administration^ the Bureau of 
Apprenticeship and Training stimulates and 
assists industry In the development and isqprove- 
ment of apprenticeship and training programs. 
Apprenticeship preparation for those occupations 
commonly known as skilled crafts or trades 
requires a comblnaticm of on-the-job training 
and work experience with related Instruction In 
the theoretical aspects of a trade. 



Although the great majority of apprentice 
trades require either a high school diploma or 
equivalency^ there are available from time to 
time a few programs which accept high school 
nongraduates directlry^ after preapprenticeshlp 
training or in combination with other types of 
Job-training programs. 

The chart below Indicates the apprenticeships 
available to high school leavers as of August^ 

1970. 



AnprentlceshlD 


Age 
Ranee 


Gener^ 
Reaulrements 




Special 
Reaulrements 


Auto body repairman 


18-25 


Good health 
Auto-body training 
in high school 


3 years 


Preapprentlcehlp training 
in M.D.T«A« program 


Bricklayer 


17-25 


Good health 
Physical strength 


3 years 


3 months of preapprenticeshlp 
training 


Carpenter 
(fecial program) 


17-27 


Good health 


2 years 


3 months of preapprenticeshlp 
training; must have car 


Cement mason ^ 
finisher 


17-25 


Good health 


3 years 


2 years of high school credit 
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Age 


General 


Soecial 


APDrenticeshlD 


Range 


Requirements Tepi 


Reouirements 


Moat cutters 


17-30 


Pass state health teat 3 years 


Available 'Uirough enrollment in 






Physical strength 


N.A.B. 








See page 


Tool and die 


18-24 


Good health 5 years 


Ifi weeks of corollary school 






Some training in high 


training Including tutoring for 






school machine shop 


the G.E.D. examination 






or M.D.T.A. program 





General ReQuirements 

All applicants for the above listed aprenticeshlp 
programs mast — 

be United States citizens or in the 
process of obtaining citizenship 

be tested \fj the Apprenticeship 
Information Center 

ineet ajTilfmMi norms before referral. 

Documentation of an Applicant* a Status 



It is necessary for persons » after being screened 
by the Apprenticeship Information Center^ to have 
available for j[>resentatlon to a trade union 
screwing committee » the following documents and 
informations 

• Birth certificate 

• Medical certificate establishing good 
pl^lcal condition 

• Social Security eard 



. DD214. (military service discharge) or 

draft card 
• Name and address of high school where 

transcripts may be obtained 

Process of Indenturing Apprentices 

After initial screening by the Apprenticeship 
Information Center, a qualified person is 
referred to the proper trade union for formal 
application. A trade union's apprenticeship 
committee tiien administers its own tests to an 
applicant. 

If an applicant proves successful on the union's 
test, his credentials are reviewed by the union's 
screening comnittee. If approved, a candidate 
is either enrolled in a preapprentlceship 
training program or placed on a waiting list for 
appointment as an indentured apprentice. 



Salary Levels 

Salary levels for apprentices as of August 1970 
ranged upward from approximately ^,75 per hotir, 
depending upon the trade. However, the programs 
listed for high school leavers usually require 
some type ^f preapprenticeship training for 
^Mch monetary allowances or stipends are paid. 

Apprenticeship Supplemental Instruction 

Althou^ apprenticeship programs consist basi- 
cally of a combination of on-the--Job training 
and work e^erience, related instruction in 
theoretical aspects of a trade and in academic 
or technical subjects are often included in 
training. Responsibility for seeing that nec- 
essary related knowledge is provided rests 
with program sponsors. In most instances 
sponsors develop course material and conduct 
their own related Instahiction programs or use 
supervised correspondence courses or the ser- 
vices of consultants. 

Military Draft Defermgit for Apprentices 

Upon request of the local program sponsor. 
State Directors of Selective Service recognize 
apprentice training programs which meet federal 



regulations as qualified for military draft 
deferment status. The program sponsor and the 
apprentice may request the local board to defer 
the apprentice. The request must be accom- 
panied by a sponsor's certificate that his pro- 
gram has been accepted by the State Director of 
Selective Service for the state in which the 
program is being operated. The sponsor also 
nust certify the registrant currently is meeting 
all the standards and requirements of the appren- 
ticeship program and is performing and progress- 
ing satisfactorily in his on-the-job training 
and related instruction. 

Referral for Apprenticeship Information 

Since apprenticeship programs are subject to 
constant change and revision, counselors and 
potential applicants a^e urged to contact an 
apprenticesMp counselor at the Apprenticeship 
Information Center for current Inform tlonj a 
testing appointment for the applicant ahould be 
made prior to referral. 

The Illinois State Einployment Service's Appren- 
ticeship Information Center is located at 
321 South State Street on the seventh floor. The 
telephone number is 939-1905. 



Sources: 

Illinois State Employment Service. Jlact sheet prepared by Chicago Apprenticeship Information Center. 
Chicago: the Service. 



Ifaited States Diepartment of Labor. The National Apprenticeship Program , Washington: the Depajrtment, 
Bureau of Apprenticeship and ^^ndnlng. 



JOB CORPS mOGRAM 



Job Corps f a federally funded primarily resident 
tlal-type program for men and women, is designed 
to serve the country^s meat underpririleged 
youth ages 16-21* The program is aimed at young 
people who need a change of environment to help 
them to develop talents, self«»confidence, and 
motivation* Approximately 50 training canters, 
located in about 25 states, are operated by 
government agencies, social agencies, univer- 
si^es, labor unions, and private enterprise 
under contract* 

Eligibility ReQuirements 

To be eligible for admission into the Job Corps, 
a young person, aged 16-21, must- 
have dropped out of school at least three 
months* (This requirement can be 
waived under exceptional circumstances) 
need to be removed from his home environ-- 

ment to profit from training 
be a citizen or peinanent resident of 

the United States* 
be underprivileged by virtue of having 
grovn up In an liqxroverished environ- 
ment* 

A young person interested in enrolling in the 
Job Corps may not have a physical or mantel 
condition idilch presents a serious haaard to 
himself or others* Neither is he eligible if 
he has a condition lAlch requires prolonged 



medical care* Since sufficient mental ability 
is necessary to benefit from the program, very 
low mental ability would likewise bar an 
individual ftom eligibility* 

An investigation is made of each applicant's 
deportment record* 

Characteristics of Job Corps 

A young perstm who enrolls in Job Corps is 
Interviewed, tested, and couseled prior to 
acceptance Into the program* If accepted, he 
is sent away f)x)m home to one of the Job Corps 
training centers, where he will live, learn, 
work, play, and study in a structured environ- 
ment for a wtti^imitn of six months to a TnaYltmim 
of two years* The average length of stay at a 
training center is one year* There are separ- 
ate centers for men and for women* 

Training Centers 

Job Corps maintains three kinds of training 
centers—civilian conservation centers, urban 
centers, and centers for women* Civilian con- 
servation centers are located In national parks 
forests, and rural areas and are usually oper- 
ated by the Department of the Interior or the 
Department of Agriculture* Assignment to a 
center is baaed on educational achievement 
level* If an enrollee^s initial test scores 
show him to be poorly equipped for advanced 



vocational training^ he is usually assigned 
to a civilian conservation center^ where he 
will receive vocational training and reaedial 
educaticm* 

Urban centers for mm a» usually located in 
unused federal or military installation in or 
near urban areas and sm often operated hj 
private and public agencies under contract. 
Urban centers provide education up to high 
school equivalency levels and skill training 
in a number of basic vocational areas. 

Tl^alning centers for women are usually located 
on leased facilities and are operated by pri- 
vate and public agencies under contract. In 
addition to basic education^ vocational train- 
ing^ and a work eaq>erience program, centers 
for women Include training in ftunily responsi- 
bility—bow to establish a stable home, budget 
ma n a g eme n t, and fundamentals of good grooming. 

Job Corps Services 

A variety of services and vocational skill 
training is available to all enrollees. Som 
of the services and opportunities follow: 

basic education in reading, writing 

speaking, and arithmetic 
an issue of necsasaxy clothing 
individual tutoring and counseling, both 

formal and informal 
Area medical and dental care 
full counseling services 
24 hour supervision of enrollees 
use of special instruction materials 

and special teaching techniques designed 



by Job Corps personnel for use with 
severely disadvantaged people 

xise of modem equipment to teach voca- 
tional skills 

sports and recreational actj.vitie8. 

Among Jobs for ^ch vocational skills are 
tau^^t are the following: 

For Man 

Auto body-fender repair 

Automotive repair 

Building maintenance and repair 

Carpentry 

Electrical helper 

Electronic asseinbly, testing, and repali* 
Food preparation and service 
Forestry aide 

Groundskeeping, landscaping 

Heating equifmient operation and repair 

Heavy equipment operation 

Home appliance repair 

Masonry 

Office and clerical Jobs 
Fainter 

Plumbing, pipefitting heli^er 
Printing 

Radio and television repair 
Sheet metal helper 
Truck driving 
Ifoldlng 

For Women 

Bookkeeper 

Food preparation and service 
Information and message distribution 




Key punch operator 
Library assistant 
Medical assistant 
Office and clerical Jobs 
Practical nursing 
Receptionist 
Retail sales 
Secretarial skills 
Seamstress 
Typist 

Varitype operator 
Training Allovances 

Besides food, clothing, and other services, 
enrollees receive spending money in the amount 
of $30.00 per month. Anotiier ^.00 per month 
is held for each enrollee and is available to 
him when he leaves the program, provided he 
remains for at least six months. Social Security 
and federal income taxes aare deducted from pay 
allowances. 



Recruitment and Referral 

The Illinois State E^loyment Service recruits, 
screens, tests, counsels, and places applicants 
in the Job Corps. Young people interested in 
enrollment should be referred to the local 
I.S.E.S. office, the address of which are 
found on page 112. 

Counselors who require further information about 
about tho Job Corps may contact the manager of 
the I.S.E.S. office nearest the school. 



Sources: 

Office of Economic Opportunity. Catalog of Federal Assistance Programs . Washington: the Office, 1967 
Tfaited Stfttes l)epartment of Labor. Manpower Report of the President. Washington: the Department, 1969. 



JOB OPPORTONITIES TOR BETTER SKILLS (JOBS PROJECT) 



Job Opportunities for Better Skills^ also 
known as JOBS Project^ is a cooperative venture 
of the Young Men's Christian Association^ the 
Chicago Boys Clubs ^ the Illinois State Board 
of Vocational Education end Rehabilitation ^ the 
Chicago Conmdttee on Urban Opportunity and 
other piiblic and private agencies* Its primary 
purpose is to provide basic education and job 
skill-tralxiing to young people^ ages 17-2% 
^o are disadvantaged ^ unemployed^ or unemploy- 
able* It is basically a MDTA institutional 
training program for which the TMCA is fiscal 
agent* 

Eligibility Recuirements 

fiirollment in the JOBS Pt*oject requires that 
ap applicant be between 17 and 21 years of age 



and that he be unemployed or underen^lcyed and 
in need of basic education and/or sldll training* 

Recruitment Sources 

Trainees are refeirred to the JOBS Project 
through the Illinois State Bnployment Service 
or through other private and public social 
service agencies* 

Program Units 

The JOBS Project^ as of August 1970^ consisted 
of the following trainii^g units: 



Training Unit 


Duration 


Reoulrements 


Content 


Clerical Unit 

19 South USalle Street 


20-26 Weeks 


Reading level of at least 
6*0 as measured on the 
Stanford Achievement Test* 


Basic education 
Clerical skill training 
including use of various 
office machines and 
equipment 


Spanish-Speaking Unit 
19 South LaSalle Street 


26 Weeks 


Inability to communicate 
satisfactorily in Ehglish 


Basic education 
Communications skills 
in £kiglish 
Group discussion 



Training Allowances 



Job Placement and FoUov^Up 



Training allowances under MDTA provisions 
(See MDTA Training Program section*) are avail-* 
able to qualified trainees* Allowances amount 
to $51«00 per week plus transportation costs 
In the acUmnt of ciirrent public transportation 
fares* Special allowances are granted to 
mrvieA, men and to men with dependent children* 
The Illinois State Employment Service is 
responsible for certl^rlng the eligibility of 
trainees for allowances* 

Other Services 

JOBS Pl*oject offers Its trainees caswork sup- 
port in conjunction with the Cook County Depart^' 
ment of Public Aid* Other services include 
supportive counseling, a trainee loan fund, 
personality and grooming classes, educational 
trips to Industry, and referral for medical, 
dental, and legal service as needed* 



Jobs In industry which utilise the skills 
learned in the JOBS Porject training program 
cannot be guaranteed because of constantly 
changln labor needs* However, JOBS Project 
does eiq)loy staff members vdiose function is to 
develop job opportunities for its trainees* 
In addition, the Illinois State Qnployment 
Service grants job placement priority to 
persons who have been enrolled in such programs 
as JOBS Project* 

Referral and Information 

Counselors who wish to refer a client to JOBS 
Project or who wish further Information may 
contact a counselor at the Urban Progress 
Center nearest the school or the«*«- 

Olrector, JOBS Project 
1020 South Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 6060$ 
Phone: 922-3^1/, 



Sources: 

Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry, Chicago Merit finployment Committee* * Directory of 
Agencies * Chicago: the Association, August, 1966* 

Director, Jobs Now Project, 1020 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60606 
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JOB OFPORniNITIES IN THE BUSINESS SECTOR (JOBS) 



The JOBS program, like OJT, is a cooperative 
▼antore of the federal govenuaent and Ixutuatry, 
represented by the National Alliance of 
Bisinessmen or NAB, the name ^rfiich the JOBS 
program is more commonly known at the national 
level; locally it is called CAB (Chicago 
Alliance of Businessmen*) 

The NAB program is similar to OJT in that 
enrollees are lacained on the job* NAB differs 
ftt>m OJT in several fundamental respects* 

» It serves only ^e disadvantaged workers* 

* It is targeted to the 50 largest urban 
areas* 

* It relies on employers to provide not 
only Jobs and training, but also a 
full range of supportive services 
x'equired to help disadvantaged workers 
make a satisfactory job adjixstment* 

* It utilizes the service and support of 
businessmen to help develop and promote 
the programme efforts* 



Job Adjustment Programs 

In addition to assisting cooperative firms In 
developing plans and making formal contract 
proposals, the United States Department of 
Labor, joined hj the National Alliance of 
Businessmen, sponsores a special "sensitivity'* 
seminar program, the purpose of which is to 
assist employers In orienting their supervisors 
and management to the special needs and pro- 
blems of the hard-core uneoqployed* 

A program to train rank-and-file workers as 
''job coaches" and counselors has also been 
developed whemby hard-core unemployed workers 
are paired in a "buddy system" with workers 
"sensitised" to provide job adjustment assistance* 

Application Referral 

High school leavers In disadvantaged areas in 
Chicago may be eligible for enrollment in the 
JOBS program* The Illinois State Etaployment 
Service is responsible for interviewing, testing, 
counseling, and placing applicants for the 
Chicago Alliance of Businessmen's JOBS (NAB-CAB) 
programs* Cotmselors may contact the manager of 
the ISES office nearest the school or the— 
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Career Infonuatloh Center 
Illinois State Qiqployinent Service 
208 South LaSalle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 6O604. 
Telephtme: 782-0715 

A listing of local ISES offices nay be found 
on page 112. 



Sources: 

Ca talog of Federal Assistance Programs . Washington, D. C. : Offloa of EeonoBdo OpporUiolt/. 1967 
Manpower Report of the President. Vbshlngton, D. C. : United States Departmant of Labor, 1969. 
Illinois State Qqployment Service, Youth Services Division. Chicago, niinolt 60606. 
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JOBS—IDUTR TRAINING PROGRAM 



The Youth Training Program, a satellite pro- 
cram of Job Opportunitie s for Better Skills 
(JOBS Project), Is co-sponsored by the 
Chicago Boys Clubs, the Chicago Youth Centers, 
and the Young Men's Christian Association of 
Metropolitan Chicago. Its purposes are— 

to off 9r youth a work experience through 
vhich they can be motivated toward pro- 
ductive membership in society 

to enable the participants, through the 
vork experience, to comprehend the 
irelationshlp of education to employabillty 
and to advancement in the labor market 



income criteria: 



It Slge 


Amount 


1 


%1,600 


2 


2, IPO 


3 


2,600 


A 


3,300 


5 


3,900 


6 


^,-400 


7 


4,900 


8 


5,400 


8+ 


Add ^00 for each 



additional family 



meoiber* 



to provide participants with opportunities 
to explore and to develop potential for 
black entrepreneurshlp. 

An individual may remain in the program up to 
one year. It is hoped that at that time he 
will be motivated to pursue further training 
or that he vill ba placed on an employer's 
payroll. 

Eligibility Requirements 

. Age 16 through 21. 
. Out-of-school and out-of-idork 
• Member of poverty level family as 
identified i./ the following maximam 



Supportive Services 

Counseling and remedial classes Ifi-rea^ing and 
lAthematics supplement the t^rk-training aspect 
of the program. To prepare for General Educa* 
tion Development Tests (GED) , trainees are 
placed into tutoring classes at the IXmcan 
YMCA, 1515 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Salary 

Youth Training Program trainees are paid ^.$0 
per hour for the first three months, after whidb 
time they become eligible for an increase to 
1^1.60 per hour* They may work up to 30 hours 
weekly* 
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Youth Training Units 

Pre and poa^prograai testing, orientation aetlvl- 
tles, reinedlal education classes, snd supportive 
services for the program are offered at the 
following Youth Ti^lnlng Itolts: 

ELllott Donnelly Youth Center 
39i^7 South Michigan Avenue 
Fbeaes 268-3815 

Isham IMCA 

1515 North Ogden Avenue 
Phone: 9U-2353 

Seare IMCi Conmunity Center 
807 South Honan Avenue 
Phone 1 826-2032 

Counselors who wish to refer a counselee to the 
program or who ttlsh further Information about 
the program may contact any of the above units 
or the~ 



Project Director 
Youth Training Program 
1020 South Vfabash Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60605 
Phone: 922-3414 



Source: 



Project Director, JOBS— Youth Training Ftagram, 1020 South UUmsh Avenuet ChiotfOf HUnoie 60605 
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MANPOWER DEVELOFMEST AND TRAINING ACT (MDTA) PR0(31AM5 



^6 Manpower Development and Training Act of 
1962 and its subsequent ammendments initiated 
a series of prograios to help unenqployed and 
underemployed people attain^ through training 
and vork eiperlence^ the skills necessary to get 
a Job and to advance^ MOTA training programs 
consist of two distinct types-^institutional 
training programs conducted in school settings 
and on-the-job training programs* 

All training programs under MDTA are offered 
free of charge and may be of significant value 
to high school leavers > ages 16 through 21* 
The federal government pays a training allow- 
ance to qualified enrollees* 

General Eligibility Reauirementa 

fhroUment in training programs if based on the 
following qualifications listed in order of 
pidorlty; 

1» Unes^loyed workers 

2. Persons working below skill capacity 
or substantially less than full time 

3* Those unemployed because their skills 
have or will become obsolete 

J^. Disadvantaged^ imenqployed^ or under 
enqployed youths between 16 and 21 
years of age who are out of school 
and in need of occupational training 



5* Persons \iAio will be trained for 
skills needed within**- 

the labor area in which they live 
the state where they live 
any state where their skills are 
needed 

Since employers often prefer not to hire 
persons under 18 years of age or are legally 
unable to do so^ most programs require a 
young person to be at least 18 years of age by 
the time he completes the Job training for 
which he enrolled. 

Institutional Training Program 

The following are among some of the in-school 
programs which are available to qualified 
applicants: 

Bookkeeper 

General office clerk 

Licensed practical nurse 

Ntirses aide 

Cashier 

Combination welder 
Cook 

Draftsman 

Electronic mechanic 
Office machine operator 
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Orderly 

Stenographer 

Typist 

The above training prograna represent only a 
small portion of the nany and varied kinds of 
programs that are In progress ymder MDTA. A 
coaqplete listing is not feasible^ since new 
programs are incorporated regularly^ and old 
ones are dropped as needs for skilled persoxmel 
in certain job categories become apparent. 

Rirther information concerning institutional- 
type MDTA training programs may be obtained by 
contacting the~ 

MDTA Cocr.linator 

Illinois State Ekqployment Service 
165 North Canal Street 
Chicago^ Illinois 60606 
Phone: ST 2-5800 

MOTA Programs in Chicago Public Schools 

The Chicago Board of Education ^ one of the sub- 
contracting agencies of MDTA^ operates manpower 
training skill centers in three career fields 
and in basic education* Fbllowing is a resume 
of current Board of Education MDTA offerings: 

Name of Program Duration 

Basic Education Ifi weeks 

Correctional Institution 

Program (Basic Education 

and Pre-Vocational Training) 72 weeks 



Name of Progi*am 

pj,?rigig. Core 

General office clerk 
Remedial reading and 
Ehglish as a Second 
Language are offered 
as part of this program 

Currency exchange cashier 
Clerk-typist 
Clerk-typist (part-time 

day and evening programs) 
Key punch operator 
Stenographer 

Industrial Trades Core 

Tool and die 
ConbinatiQn welder 

Health Careers Core 

Licensed ifratical nurse 
Surreal technician 
Medical laboratory assistant 
Institutional housekeeper 



Duration 



20 weeks 



20-24. weeks 
20-24 weedcs 

30 weeks 
10 weeks 
35 weeks 



Ifi weeks 
26 weeks 



56 weeks 
32 weeks 
52 weeks 
10 weeks 



The Clerical Core Program is conducted at 139 
West Van Buren Street; the Health Services 
and Industrial Trades Cores are conducted in 
various locationa throughout the city* 

Since MDTA programs in operation are subject 
to ^^eriodic revision^ current infoxmatioh 



about Board of Education sponsored programs inay 
be obtained from— 

Director of MDTA Programs 
Chicago Board of Education 
228 North LaSalle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60601 
Phone: 641-4,529 

Training Allowances 

MDTA trainees may be eligible for training 
allowance if they— 

are uneiq>loyed 

are qualified as the head of the household 
and have been enployed for at least one 
year 

or 

are between the ages of 17 and 22 and 
relatively self-supporting. 

Training allowances amount to 4^1.00 per week. 
Transportation esqpenses in the amount of 
current public transportatlcm costs are paid 
to qualified persons. An extra allowance of 
t^.OO per week for eacL dependent to a iiif»Hi>y|w 
of f^O.OO per week (six dependents) is granted 
to the head of a household. 
^ * 

ajrollment Procedure ^ All Institutional 
Programs 

The Illinois State Eiq>lo7ment Service is charged 
with the Msponslblllty of recruiting, screening, 
testing, counseling, and selecting all prospec- 
tive MDTA trainees for all "in-school'' MDTA 
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programs. Likewise, detendnatlon of a trainee *s 
eligibility for a training allowance is the 
responsibility of the Illinois State Qiploynent 
Servicers MDTA selection and referral officer. 

Qualified persons may apply at any of the follow 
following ISES offices: 

Central Industrial Office 
321 South State Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
Phone: 939-1905 

Clerical and Sales Office 
40 Usst Adams Street 
(Mcago, Illinois 
Fbone: 346-3960 

Hotel, Restaurant, and Service Office 
608 South Dearborn Street 
(Mcago, Illinois 
Phone: 427-9568 

In addition, applications for enrollment in 
MDTA programs may be made at any nelghboxiiood 
ISES office, the locations of which are listed 
on page 112. Persons applying at a nele^boziiood 
ISES office should be awure that in some 
Instances the ISES office" is housed in an 
Urban Progress Center. The prospective enrollee 
should be advised to be certain that he is 
directed to an ISES counselor rather than to 
an Urban Progress Center receptionist, \dio may 
be unfamiliar with MDTA programs. 

Job Placement after Training 

One of the basic operating tenets of MDTA is to 




natch a skill with a Job. Although skill needs 
In local areas are carefully surveyed prior to 
the institution of a specific Job program, a 
Job In the 1minee*s newly acquired skill cannot 
always be fully guaranteed, since occasionally 
skill needs in certain geographical areas 
change rapidly. However, upon coiqpletion of a 
Job training program, the local public employ- 
ment office gives priority to placing trainees 
In jobs for idilch they have been trained. 

MPTA Qn-the-Job-Trainlng Programs (OJT) 

Another aspect of the Manpower Osvelopment and 
Training Act, for which high school leavers, 
ages 17-22, may be eligible, is on-the-job- 
training. It represents a Joint effort of 
Industry and government to attack manpower 
problems bj providing on-the«Job training in 
essential eldU fields for unemployed and 
underemployed persons. It has the advantage 
for some workers of beixig conducted on-the- 
job rather than in institutional-type settings* 
This program has proved its value in its hi^i 
Job idacement rate. 

Kinds of Training Available an OJT Prodects 

Among some of the occupations for ilhich OJT 
enrollees may prepare are the following: 
# 

Aircraft aasnibler 
Automobile mechanic 
Automotive parts clerk. 
Body and fender man 
Cashier 

Instltuticnal housekeeper 



Machinist 

Rurses aide and other hospital service 

occupations 
Welder 

Vforkers with severe educational handicaps may 
be aided by <*coupled projects*^ iMch combine 
skill training with basic education and help 
to develop comnunlcations skills and acceptable 
attitudes toward work. 

Duration of Training 

On-the-job training varies In length depending 
upon the nature of the skill for which the 
enrollee is being trained and his personal, 
educational, and previous skill-training back- 
ground* 

OJT Trainee Statua 

Persons enrolled in MDTA sponsored on-the-job 
training projects are placed on an eq)loyer*s 
payroll and often receive full eiqployment 
benefits while in training. OJT trainees are 
paid at lower levels until satisfactory training 
is coiqpleted. 

BiriplljiMw it in OJT Pt^Jects 

Pirivate employers yho contsract MDTA training 
programs with the Tblted States Department of 
Labor under MDTA are responaible for recruiting 
personnel. Some participating firms actively 
do their own recruitmsnt vhlle others find it 
more economical and expedient to place Job 
orders for OJT 



orders for OJT positions with public and private 
social and employnent agencies, such as the 
Chicago Conmittee on Urban Opportunity, the 
Urban League, Cook Coun*^ Department of Public 
Aid, or the Illinois State EtaploTinent Service. 
Federal lav requires that an applicant's 
eligibility for participation in an OJT program 
be certified by the Illinois State Bnployment 
Service* 

Application and Referral 

The high school leaver vfao nay be Interested 
in an OJT program should be directed to a 
local social service agency for possible referrals 
Ehch neighboxhood ISES office is staffed with a 
counselor \iho is assigned to do liaison vork 
with the schools in the oonmnity« School 
counselors who require further izifoxmation 



about on->the-Job projects and possible 
openings may contact the manager of the ISES 
office nearest the school or the— 

Program Coordlnator^Ioiith Service Division 
Illinois State bpl^yment Service XJ 
Admlnietntive Office 
606 South Dsarbon Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60606 
Phone: 427*9566 



A listing of local ISES offices 
page 112. 



nj be found on 



Sources: 

Catalog of Federal Assistance Programs . Uashington, D«C«: Office of Economic Opportunity, 1967« 
Ma4.30wer Report of the President, \iashlngton, D. C« i U« S« Ospartmant of Labor, 1969* 
Illinois State Iteploymsnt Service, Irath Sendcee Division* Chicago, Illinois 60606« 
Director of META Programs, Chicago Board of Education* Chloago, Illinois 60601 « 



NEIGHBOIiOOOD IDOTH CORPS (NTC) ODT-OF-SCBDOL PROGRAM 



In addition to the in-school and muner pro- 
grams outlined on page 116^ the Neigbborfaood 
Youth Ck>rp8f a worl&-tndnlng prograa estab- 
lished It the Econoidc Opportunity Act of 
1964^ conducts an out-of-school progran for 
hi|^ school leaTers, The out-of*school pro- 
gran is adndniatered bgr the Chicago Conndttee 
on Urban Opportunity (CCDO) through its Urban 
Progress Centers located throu^^iout the eitj. 

The purpose of the out-of Hicfaool progran is to 
provide econoalcally depreired school leaTors 
with— 

educational program suited to their 
capabilities; 

skill training; 

practical work experience. 

The prograM encourages participants to return 
to school to resuae their educatdons^ or if 
this is not feasible^ to help then acquire 
wort habits and attitudes that vlll imprcva 
their eq)lo3rability« 

• Youth 16 and 17 years of age 

• Ihieq)loyed9 enploysd in a Job that 
consistently aTeiages 20 hours a 



veek or less^ or 6^>loyed in a job 
substantially below the skill lerel 
his qualifications could bring in 
the Job aarket after HYC training 
HBober of poverty lerel fasily as 
identified the foUovlng criteria: 



1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
8+ 



Incone 

$1600 

2100 
2600 
3300 
3900 

uoo 

A900 

5400 
idd I^OO for 
each additional 
faaily 



The Illinois State ^loTMit Sertrlce is legally 
responsible for certlfjdng the eligibility of 
all lYC out-of-ediool apidicants. 

PpQgran Operation 

Xfpan adfllssion to HYC^ an enroUee is placed in 
an orlsntatlon progrm. Itaring this tlse he 
and his counaelor prepare a training plan. This 
training outlines the enrollee*s qualifications ^ 
needs ^ objectlTSS^ and training patterns chosen 



from those described below. 



Curing hie tenure In HTC a trainee la aaalated 
In developing acceptable work habits and atti* 
tildes^ Is encouraged to return to school as 
aoona aa practicable^ is aaperyised, and is 
s^unselad. 

Traift ^«ff p^».t^Tyi« 

NTC out-of •school prograa activities are 
organised into the following three general 
training patems. 

Etooa t ion 

If an enxollee is not expected to return to 
echool^ an educational progrsB which will 
proride the aost suitable education for a 
person of his capabilities is developed for 
hiiu This program asj range tram ainple 
reae d lal Instruction to preparation for a 
high school equivalency certificate (GED 
dipLcMt* ) nia educaticn progran has priority 
over all other project activities. 

Each enroUee £0 trained for the bluest skill 
of lAich he is capable ccnsonsnt with the needs 
and resources of the eaplojfMnt area. Skill 
training Includes preparation for apprenticeship 
or for a li^nee to practice a trade or practl<» 
eal training for a sslable skill. 



Bunollees unable to benefit fron nore adrsnoed 
skill training are trsined to neet seal-skilled 
and unakilled Job requlreBsnte. flttch Indlviduala 
are trained In the uae of baalc toolai aided to 
Beet the general reqpdrensnt for entrj oceiqia^ 
tions and given ape^al training for their 
eqplojHMnt objectives. Bach enrollee la 
required to have som ytexk experience In his 
training plan. ^ - 

Period of BiroUMsnt 

EhroUees mj not renain enrolled In the progran 
paat their nineteenth birthdays or past the 
second anniversary in the MIC oat-of«sdiool 
prograSi with the following exception: Persona 
enrolled in the prograa between their aeventeenth 
and eighteenth birthdaya nay r ens In for a wixiwaa 
of two years. 

Salary 

Oat-of->scbool tralneea with no children are 
paid ^.00 per week; those with children are 
paid <^1.(X) weekly In addlUon to t5.00 for 
each dependent to a asTim of I^O.OO per week 
(six dependents. ) 

Supportive Serricea 

Health Exaninatlcna. Hedlcal, dental^ ophthalsic, 
and hearing exanlnatlona are provided. Medical 
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care and related services are obtained ftom 
other sources, such as Neighborhood Health 
Centers* ^ 

Individual Counseling ^ Counseling, dealing 
with the enrollee's problems, is provided each 
counselee. 

Transportation Re^iBhiirg«iBftnt > Relnbursement 
is made for necessary transportation costs 
between hone and work site or pick-»up point 
in excess of I 5*00 per week* 

Day Care * The progran nay provide or arrange 
to pay for necessary day care services for 
pre->school children of enroUees* 

F<niinMmi Training , Training in consumer 
education and money nanagenent is sometimes 
offered* 

Counselors \ibo require fturther infomation 
about the out-of -school progran nay contact 
the NTC work^training supervisor at the Thrben 
Progress Cmter nearest the school, the 
location of which is found on page 105* 



Source: 



United States Oepartnent of Labor, Bureau of Ifork-Trftinix^ Prograns* Neighborhood Youth Corps II 
Standards * Vbshington, C.: the Department, 1970* (Tjrpowritten* ) 



^CATIONAL OFPORTDNITIES AT UASHBDRKE 
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Several day and evening open enrollment classes 
geared toward providing skills necessary to 
make young people e]iq[>loyable in various indus- 
tries are available at Vlashbume Trade School , 
3233. West 31st Street. They differ from appren-* 
tice classes in that they are not work-study 
programs affiliated directly with industry and 
labor. Special eiDpbasis is placed on providing 
oppoirtunites for young people yAio have aptitude 
I and interest^ but viio have some dif f icullgr vith 
academic subjects. 

Applicants^ vfho must be 17 years of age or 
I older ^ must apply in person at the school^ where 
I they aire interviewed in an effort to place them 



in classes best suited to their wishes and 
needs. Women are permitted to enroll in the 
Chef Training and Commercial Baking classes. 
There is no tuition required in the day school 
for Chicago residents} hmmww, a nominal 
registration fee is required in the evening 
school. In addition, a small shop fee may be 
required. 

MDre detailed information may be obtained by 
telephoning the Day School Admissions Office 
at 641^62, 4d97, IJB%\ or 4^99 between 8:00 
And 3s30 p.m. or the Evening School Admissions 
Office at 641-4800 between 6:30 and 9:00. 
Visits to the school are welcomed at any time. 



DAY AHO EVENING OPEN EMROLLMEKT CLASSES 



Class 


Ourati^ and Time 
of Program 


Days of Attendance 


Hours of Attendance 


AUTO MECHANICS 
AUTO MECHANICS 
BASIC ELECTRICITY 
BODY AND FFHDER 
BO0Y AND FENDER 


48-week day program 
2-year evening program 
36-week evening program 
24"veek day program 
1— year evening program 


Monday through Friday 
Two evenizigs each week 
One evening 
Monday through Friday 
Two evenings each week 


8:00 to 2:00 p.m. 
6:30 to 9:30 p.m. 
6:30 to 9:30 p.m. 
8:00 to 2:00 p.a. 
6:30 to 9:30 p.m. 



■ERJC. 
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DAT AND EVmNG OP£N ENROLLMESIT CLASSES— Continued 



Class 


Duration and Time 
of Program 


Days of Attendance 


Hours of Attendance 


CHEF TRAINING 


2-76ar day program 
(men and women) 


MDnday throxigh Ftiday 


8:00 to 4^:00 p.m. 


POMMERCIAL BAKING 


day program 
(men and vomen) 


Monday through Friday 


10:00 to 6:00 p«m. 


MACHINE SHOP 


36-week evening program 


Two evenings each week 


6:30 to 9:30 p.m. 


WELHENG 


12*week day program 


Monday through Friday 


8:00 to 2:00 p.m. 


WELDING 


36-week evening program 


Two evenings each week 


6:30 to 9:30 p.m. 



Source: 



Washbume Trade School* Opportunities at Washbume; Open Birollmant . A Bulletin. Chicago: 
the School, 1970« 



VII. DIRECTORY OF POST HIGH SCHOOL 
TECHNICAL AND TRADE PROGRAMS 



TECHNICAL 



HOSPim SCHOOLS OF 



Chicago 

Augustana Hospital 

4-11 Dickens Avenue, 6O6I4. 

Chicago Wesley Memorial Hospital 
250 East Superior Street, 6O6II 

Cook Coiinty Hospital School of NurSlng 
1900 West Polk Street, • 60612 

Illinois Masonic Hosptlal 
836 Wellington, 606i7 

Michael Reese Hosptlal and Medical Center 
2816 South ELlls Avenue, 60616 

Mount Sinai Hospital and^Medlcal Center 
I. J. Goldberg School of Nursing 
2730 West 15th Place, 6O6O8 

Passavant Memorial Hospital 

James Ward Thome School 

2U East Pearson Street, 6O6II 

Ra\3nswood Hospital 

1931 West Wilson Avenue, 6O640 

St, Anne's Hospital 

West Thomas Street, 6O65I 

St. Bernard's Hospital 

63U South Hanrird Street, 60621 



IN METROPOLITAN CHICAGO 



St. Mary of Nazareth Hospital 
1127 North OakleyJlvenue, 60622 

South Chicago Coinmunlty Hospital 
2320 East 93rd Street, 60617 

Evanston 

^/anston Hospital School of Nursing 
2645 Glrard Avenue, 60201 

St. Francis Ifospltal 
319 }iidge Avenue, 60202 

Evergreen Park 

Little Company of Mary Hospital 
2800 West 95th Street, 60642 

Jollet 

St, Joseph Hospital 

333 North Madison Street, 60^^35 

Oak Lavm 

Evangelical Schoc . of Nursing 
IMO West 95th Street, 60^53 

Park Ridge 

Luthem General and Deaconess Hospital 
1700 Western Avenue, 60068 



Oak Park 

West Suburban Hospital 

518 North Austin Boulevard^ 60302 



Source : 

Chicago Council on Conmunlty Nursing. Illinois Hospital Schools of Hwging > Chicago : the Council 
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SCHOOLS OF DATA PROCESSING IN METROPOLITAN CHICAGO 



Chicago 

Amundsen^-Mayfair College , 
it626 North Knox Avenue, 6O63O 

Kennedy-King 

70^7 South Stewart Avenue, 60621 
Loop College 

64 East Lake Street, ,60601 

Malcolm X College 

1900 West Van ftiren Street, 60612 

Olive-Harvey College * 

10001 South Woodlaun Avenue, 60628 

Southwest College 

7500 South Pulaski Road, 6O65-. 

Wright College 

3400 North Austin Boulevard, 6063ii 



Cicero 

Morton Junior College 

2423 South Austin Boiilevard, 6O65O 

Harvey 

Thornton College 

150th and Broadway, 60ii26 

Joliet 

Joliet Junior College 

201 East Jefferson Street, 60it32 

La Grange 

Lyons Township Junior College 
Brainard and Cossitt Avenues, 60525 

Palatine 

William Rainey Harper Junior College 
3U West Palatine Road, 60067 



Sources: 

Eskow, Seymour. Barron's Guide to the Two- Year Colleges, Woodbury: Barron's Educational Series, 
Inc., 1967 

Guide to College Majors * Moravia: Chroni»ae Guidance Publications, Inc., 1969. 
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SCHOOLS OF INHALATION THERAPY IN MEaHOPOLITAN CHICAGO 



All schools listed below require a high school 
diploma for entrance. 

^ Chicago 

Cook County Hospital 

1900 West Polk Street, 60612 

Edgewater Houpital 

5700 North Ashland, 60626 

University of Chicago Hospitals 
2816 South Ellis Avenue, 60616 

Northlake 

JPriton Conununity College 

2000 North Fifth Avenue, 60171 



Source: 



Auerican Medjcal Association. Approved Schools of Inhalation Therapy. List, 
the Association, 1968. 



SCHOOLS OF RADIOLOGIC (X-RAY) 



All schools listed below require a high school 
diploma for entrance. ^ 

Arlington Heights 

Northwest Community Hospital 
800 West Central 9 6000i^ 

, Blue Island 

St. Francis Hospital 
12935 Gregory, 60A06 

Chicago 

Chicago Wesley Memorial Hosptial 
250 East Superior Street, 60611 

Cook County Graduate School of Medicine 
1835 West Harrison Street, 60612 

Edgewater Hospital 

5700 North Ashland Avenue/ 60626 

(affiliated with Central IMCA College) 

Ehglewood Hospital 

6001 South Green Street, 60621 

Franklin Boulevard Community Hospital 
West Franklin Boulevard, 6062^ 
(women only) 



IN METROPOLITAN CHICAGO 



Grant Hospital of Chicago 
551 West Grant Avenue, 60610 

Henrotin Ifospital 

109 West Oak Street, 60611 

Illinois Masonic Hospital 

83A West Wellington Street, 60657 

Louis A. W^ss Memor.ial Hbspitcd 
i;646 West Msirine Drive, 6O640 

Michael Reese Ifospital 

5A West Chicago Aveniie, 60611 

Mount Sinai Hospital 

2730 West 15th Place, 60608 

Norwegian-American Hospital 

1044. North Francisco Avenue, 60622 

Rush Fresbyterian«-St. Luke's Ifospital 
1753 West Congress Parkway, 60612 

Provid^t Hospital 

426 Ekst 31st Street, 60615 

Havenswc^ Hospital 

1931 West Wilson Avenue, 6O64O 

(women only) 



Roseland Conimmlty Hospital 
U5 West 111th Street, 60628 

St. Anne's Hospital 

U950 West Thomas Avenue, 60651 

(women only) 

St. Bernard's Hospital 

6337 South Harvard Avenue, 60621 

St. Elizabeth's Hospital 

14.31 North ClareTflonl Avenue, 60622 

St. Joseph Hosptlal 

2900 North Lake Shore Drive, 60657 

St. Mary of Nazareth Hospital 
1127 North Oakley Avenue, 60622 
(affiliated with Malcolm X College 
junior college degree received after 
completion of combined course.) 

South Chicago Community Hospital 
2320 East 95th Street, 60649 
(affiliated with Olive-Harvey College) 

Woodlawn Hospital 

6060 West Drexel '*venue, 6O637 

Elmhurst 

Memorial Hospital of IXiPage County 
Avon Road and Schiller Avenue, 60126 



Evans ton 

Evanston Hospital 

2645 Gerard Avenue, 60201 

St. Francis Hospital 
319 Ridge Avenue, * i02 

Evergreen Park 

Little Company of Mary Hospital 
2800 West 95th Street, 60642 
(affiliated with Moraine Valley 
Connnunlty College; junior college 
degree received after completion 
of combined course.) 

Harvey 

Ingalls Memorial Hospital 
15510 Page Avenue, 60426 
(affiliated with Olive-Harvey CoUege) 

Hinsdale 

Hinsdale Sanitarium and Hospital 
120 North Oak, 60521 

Joliet 

St. Joseph Hospital 

333 North Madison, bJUjI 

Silver Cross Hospital 
600 Walnut, (OU3^ 
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Oak Park 

West Suburban Hospital 

518 North Austin Boulevard, 6O302 

Park Ridge 

Luthem General Hospital 
1700 Western Avenue, 6OO68 

Skokie 

Skokie Valley Community Hospital 
9600 Grosce Point, 60076 



Soiurce: 



American Medical Association. Approved Schools of TtoHiriiog jc Tec h nology # List« Chicafo: 
Association, 1968 



SCHOOLS OFFERING ASSOaATE DEGREE NURSING FR0(3iAMS IN METROPOLITAN CHICAGO 



Qiicago 

Aoiundsen-Mayfalr College 
4626 North Knox Avenue > 6063O 

Malcolm X 

1900 West Van Buren Street, 60612 

Olive-Harvey College 

10001 South Udodlawn Avenue, 60628 

Chicago Heights 

Prairie State College 

Tenth Street and Dixie Highway 

P. 0. Pox 487, 60411 

Cicero 

Norton Junior College 

2423 South Austin Boulevard, 60650 



Elk Grove Village 
Harper College 

510 ELk Grove Boulevard, 60007 

Ifarvey 

Thornton Junior College 
150th and Broadway, 60426 

JoUet 

Jollet Junior College 

201 East Jefferson Street, 60432 

Northlake 

Triton Conninlty Collage 

2000 North Fifth Avenue, 60171 



Source: 



Chicago Council on Commmlty Nursing. Illlnola Associate Degree Nurs ^nff Vr^frrmm^. Chicago: 
the Council, 1968 



SCHOOLS OFTERIKG DWTAL ASSISTING FBOGRAMS IM METBOFOLITAM CHICAGO 



All prograa are one year In length except vhere 
Indidited. 

Chicago 

City Colleges of Ch5c^ (evening) 
Loop Cavpua 

64 E^t Lake Street, 60601 
(preliBinarx provisional approval) 

'Illinois, Itoiverslty of. Paradental 

Education 
806 South Ubod Street, 60612 

Chicago Heights 

Prairie State College, The Dr. ifyroa V. 

Bardige School of Dental Assisting 
Tenth Street and Dixie Highway 
P. 0. Box 4B7, 60^11 
(prov isional approval) 



Elgin 

Elglne Comininity College 

373 East Chicago Street, 60120 

(prelindnaxy provisional approval) 

Northlake 

Triton College 
, 1000 Volf Road, 6OI64 ' 
(prelindnaiy provisional approval) 

MavwDod 

Loyola University School of Dentistry 
1^00 South First Avenue, 60U1 



Cicero 

Morion Junior College 

2^3 South Austin Boulevard, 60650 

(two«-year program) 



Source: 



American Dental Association. Acci^edlted Dental Assisting Programs . List prepared by Council on 
Dontal Education. Chicago; the Association, 1969 



SCHOOLS OFFERING DEMTAL HYGIENE PROGRAMS IN METROPOLITAN CHICAGO 



Accredited by the American Dental Association 

i 

Chicago Chicago Heights 

Ilorthvestem University Dental School Prairie State College 

Dental Ifyglene Program Dental Hygiene Program 

311 East Chicago Avenue, 6O6II Tenth Street and Dixie Highway 

P. 0. Box 487, eOilll 
(provisional approval) 



SCHOOLS OFFERING DENTAL LABORATORY TECHHOLOGI PR0(2tAMS IN ILLDIOIS 



Carbondale 

Southern Illinois University 
Vocatxonal Technical Institute, 62901 



River Grove 

Triton College 

2000 Fifth Avenue, 60171 

(preliminary provisional approval) 



Sources : « 

American Dental Association. Accredited Dental Hygiene Programs . List, prepared by Council on 
Dental Education. Chicago: the Association, 1969 

A ccredited Dental Laboratory Technology Programs . List prepared by Council on Dental Education. 
Chicago: the Association, 1970 
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SCHOOLS OFFERING LICEMSED PRACTICAL NURSING PROGRAMS IN METROPOLITAN CHICAGO 



Chicago 

Chicago Public Schools Practical Nursing 
Prograjft 

Room 637, 228 North LaSalle Street, 6O6OI 

Chicago Public Schools Practical Nursing, 

Manpower Division 
2913 North CoDanonwealth, 60657 

St. nuances Cabrlnl School of Practical 
Nursing 

811 South Lytle Street, 60607 

Elk Grove Village 

Harper College, Practical Nursing Program 
510 Elk Grove Boulevard, 60007 

Hinsdale 

Hinsdale Hospital, School of Practical 

Nursing 
120 North Oak Street, 60521 



Jollet 

Jollet Township High School f School of 

Practical Niursing 
201 East Jefferson, 60^3?, 

Oak Forest 

Oak Fbrest Hospital, School of Practical 
Nursing 

15900 South Cicero Avenue, 6002 

River Grove 

Tritor Tunior College, Practical Nursing 
Progrum 

2000 North Fifth Avenue, 60171 
Skokie 

Nlles Township High School, Practical 
Nursing 

Oakton and Edens Ebqpressway, 60076 
Waukegan 

Waukegan Township High School, Practical 

Nursing Program 
1011 Washington, 60085 



Source: 

Chicago Council on Conwunity Nursing, Illinois Schools of Practical Nursing , Chicago: the Council, 1969- 
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TECHNICAL TRAIMIHG FROGRAMS~CITI COLLEGES OF CHICAQO 
Bualness and Office Servlcea 



D - Program offered during DAT Monday through Friday at 

campus indicated 
E - Program offered during EVENING at campus indicated 
S - Program offered on SATURDAY at campus indicated 





s 

a 


Mayfaip 


Kennedy- 
King 


Loop 


Malcolm Z 


Olive- 
Harvey 


Southwest 


Wright 


Accounting 


DE 


DE 


DE 


DE 


DE 


DE 


DE 


Banking and financial 


DE 


D£ 


DE 


DE 




DE 


DE 


Basiness^general 


DE 


DE 


DE 


DE 


DE 


DE 


DE 


6usiniB8S~management 






D 


D 


DE 


DE 


DE 


DE 


Clerical 


IE 


DE 


DE 


DE 


DE 


DE 


Commercial and coaBnunication arts (advertising display) 






D 


DE 


m 




DE 


D 


Conmerclal music 








D 




DE 


DE 


D 


Data processing business progratmner 


DE 


DE 


DE 


DE 


DE 


Data processing-«-equlpment operator 


DE 


DE 


DE 


DE 


DE 


DE 


Data processing— keypunch operator 






D 


DE 






DE 


Hotel^Dotel management 










OE 




JE 


Insurance 






DE 








Marketing 






JE 


DE 




DE 


DE 




Merchandising— general 


DE 


DE 


DE ^ 




DE 




Mid-management 






D 


D 


D 




DE 




Office machine repair 










DE 








Office occupations 






DE 


DE 


DE 


DE 






Real estate 






E 






DE 


DE 




Remedial office skills 








D 










Secretarial (l- and 2-year) 


DE 


DE 


DE 


DE 


DE 


DE 


DE 


Secrttarial and stenographic 


DE 


DE 


DE 


DE 


DE 


DE 


DE 



TECHNICAL TRAINING PROGRAMS— CITT COLLEGES OF CRIGAGO 
Health Occupations 



D - Program offered during DAT Mmday through PWday at 

' campus indicated 
E • Program offered during EVENING at campus indicated 
S ^ Ft^gram offered on SATURDAY at campus indicated 





1 

§ u 


Kennedy- 
King 


Loop 


o 

o 

% 


Olive- " 
Harvey 


1 Southwest 


Wright 


Bacter).ologic technician 




DE 












Coomunlty health aide 






OE 


0 








Dental assistant 






E 










Dental health aide 








0 








Dental hygiene 












OE 




Food Service supervision 






OE 


OE 








Health facilities management^ unit manager 








0 ■ 








Health facilities management^ vard clerk 








D 








Health science 








0 








Histologic technician 








0 








Inhalation therapy 








- D 








Inhalation therapy aide 








0 








Medical assistant 












D 




Medical laboratory tedhnologlst 








DE 








Medical secretary 






OE 










Medical transcriber 








0 








Nephrolorjr (renal dialysis) 








0 








Nursing (associate degree prog; 


D 


D 




0 


0 






Ntirslng readiness 




0 




0 


DE 






Op-^ratlng room technician 








D 
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Health Occupations (con't) 


1 

« u 


Kennedy- 
King 


Loop 


Malcolm X 


1 S 

0) 0) 

o s 


Southwest 


Wright 


Prosthetics-orthotics 










DE 






Psychiatxlc aide 








D 








Radiologic technician 








D 






D 



ERIC 
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262 TECHNICAL TRAINING PROGRAMS— CITT COLLEGES OF CHICAGO 

Industrial and Ehglneerlng Technology 



D - Program offered during DAT Monday throxigh Rlday at 

campus indicated 
E - Program offered during EVQIING at campus Indicated 
S - Program offered on SATURDAY at campus indicated 





1 

§ ^1 

n 


Kennedy- 
King 


Loop 


Malcolm Z 


Ollve- 
Hanrey 


Southwest 


Wright 


Air conditioning and refrigeration 






DE 












Architectural technology 








DE 


DE 


DE 




DE 


Automotive technology 






DE 




DE 








Aviation administration 






DE 








DE 




Aviation flight training 














DE 




Aviation general 






DE 








DE 




Civil technology 








DE 


DE 


E 






Drafting architectural 






D 


DE 


D 




DE 


DE 


Drafting (design) 




DE 


D 




DE 


DE 


DE 


DE 


Drafting (lettering and tracing) 






D 












Drafting (mechanical design) 
















D 


Drafting (sheet metal) 




E 














ELectro<»mechanlcal technology 
















E 


Electronics 






DE 






DE 




DE 


Environmental control technology 








DE 




DE 






Highiiay engineering aide 








DE 




E 






Industrial chemistry (chemical technology) 




DE 




DE 




DE 






Industrial design 






D 




D 




DE 




Industrial plant technology 






E 
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Industrial and Bieineerinp TechndjL'^fry fcon^t) 

i 


w cd 


Kennedy- 
King 


Loop 


X 

^ 

iH 
O 
O 


1 S 

Si 01 

> > 

"H 


Southwest 


\ 
t 

•r! 


Instrumentation | - ^ 
Mechanical technology ^ 










E 




DE 




DE 






E 


DE 


Metallurgy , 










E 




S 


Paint technology 


E 




DE 




E 






Plant engineering 






E 




DE 




Transportation 




E 










Uaste water technology 






E 










• 














\ 



















TECHNICAL TRAINING PROGRAMS— CITT COLLEGES OF CHICAGO 

Public and H uman fiA yylceS 



D - Program offered during DAT Mcmdai^ through lYlday at 

canpfua indicated | 
E Program offered during EVENING m campus indicated 
S Program offered on SATURDAY at Campus indicated 





1 


h 




X 




4» 














a 






unds 
yiai 








1 S 








9 ■ 

i ^ 




o 

o 




1 


1 




IS 






1 


o a 




% 


Child development — pre-school education 


DE 


DES 


ES 


DE 








Child development— residential child care 




DES 


ES 


DE 








Community OT^ganization aide 




DES 












Family welfare 




DES 












Interviewer-counselor aide 






D 








t 


Lav enforcement 


E 




DE 






E 




Library technology 




ES 


D S 






DE 


E 


Recreation 




D 




D 








Rehabilitation advisor and code inspectors-housing 






D 










Residential planner 






D 










Social service 




DES 




D 








Teacher 6dde 


E 


DES 


ES 


DE 








Youth Welfare 




DES 












OTHER CAREER PROGRAMS 
















Career Journalism 


DE 






DE 








Consumer technology—home economics V and 2-year) 














DE 


Horticulture^ ornamentation 




DES 


E 








DE 


Theater stage technology 




DE 













TECHNICAL TRAINING PROGRAMS—CITY COLLEGES OF CHICAGO 
Special Courses and Prograans 



Program offered dxiring DAI Monday throiigh fM.day at 
campus Indicated 

Program offered during ETIMING at campus iridlcated 
Program offered on SATURDAY at campus indicated 





1 

0) u 
a •H 
•O Id 


Kennedy- 
King 


Loop 


Malcolm Z 


1 l>> 


Southwest 


1 


Adult non-credit program (courses and/or public lect\ires) 


E 


E 


DE 


E 


E 


E 


DE 


Program (for disadvantage students) 




D 


D 


D 


D 




D 


Foreign student pifcgram (for students vdth language 
















disabilities) 


DE 




D 












TECHNICAL TRAINING PROGRAMS—CITI COLLEGES OF CHICAGO 
Ribllc Service Institute 



Special coxirses and workshops for government 
employees are offered by the Public Service 
Institute through Loop College. These in- 
clude Advanced Construction Design ^ Building 
Rehabilitation Advisor , Clerical Trainee, 
Code Ehforcement, Commnaxity Correction Admini- 
stration, Ehvironmental Technology, Executive 
Development, General Program, Interviewer^ 



Counselor Aide, Labor Relations Workshop,. 
Neighborhood Relocation Advisor, Operating 
Ihgineer, Personnel Analyst Management and 
Supervision, Police Academy Program, Police 
Department Youth Officers, Policewomen Recruit 
Program, Safety Technology and Traffic Technology. 
Admission to many of these courses is through 
government agencies. Other programs are open. 
Consult the Public Service Institute for 
additional information. 



Source: 

Chicago City Colleges. Chicago Citv Colleg e 1971-1972 Program Directory. Chicago: the College, 
1971. 
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APPRlfiNTICESHIP PROGRAMS 



An apprenticeship provides learning by practi- 
cal experinece under skilled workers in the 
skilled crafts or trades. Since skill and 
knowledge 9 as well as icaturlty and indepen- 
dence of jxulgmenty are an essential part of 
the apprenticeship program^ modem Industry 
has intiated a system of instruction and 
experience^ on or off the job, in the practical 
and theoretical aspects of the skilled trades. 
The apprenticeship program is organized to 
benefit both the individual and the industry, 
since the individual is productive and 
increasingly valuable as he progresses with 
his training. 

National Apprenticeship Program 

By congressional mandate , the Bureau of Appren- 
ticeship and Training of the U. S. Depazixient 
of Labor has the responsibility to stimulate 
and to assist industry in the development, 
expansion, and improvement of apprenticeship 
and training programs. The bureau does not 
conduct training programs, but it makes avail- 
able to management and labor an advisory 
ftaff to provide technical assistance in the 
initiation and organization of training pro* 
grams. 

Guiding the bureau is a Federal Committee on 
Apprenticeships, composed of leaders of 
management, labor, and vocational education. 



State apprenticeship agencies, lcc€tl trade and 
industrial educational institutions, and local 
management and labor work closely with the field 
staff of the bureau in developing apprenticeship 
and industrial training programs to meet specific 
local needs. 

On the following pages is a list of the appren- 
ticeable occupations registered with either the 
state apprenticeship agencies or the Bureau of 
Apprenticeship and Training. 



Trade Years of Apprenticeship 



Aircraft fabricator 3-4 

Aircraft-assembly mechanic 
Aircraft mechanic 3-4 

Accessories mechanic 

Aircraft mechanic 

Airplane mechanic 

Electrical mechanic 

Helicopter mechanic 

Instrument mechanic 

Line service mechanic 

Propeller mechanic 

Radio mechanic 
Arborist 3 
Asbestos worker 4 



Trade 



Years of Apprenticeship 



Trade 



Years of Apprenticeship 



Automotive body buildei-^i^epairman 3-4, 

Automobile-body repairman 

Custom-body builder, metal 

Custom-body builder, wood 

Truck and trailer-body builder 

Automotive test-engine mechanic 
Automotive mechanic 3-4, 

Automobile mechanic 

Bus mechanic 

Heavy-duty equipment mechanic 

Mobile-military equipment mechanic 

Motoboat mechanic 

Motorcycle mechanic 

Tractor mechanic 
Baker 3 

Bakery-equipnent mechanic 
Barber 2 
Blacksmith 4 

Hammersmith 

Savsmlth 

Spring maker, automotive 
Tool dresser 

Tool sharpener 2 
Boatbuilder, steel U 
Boatbuilder, wood U 
Boilermaker U 

Boilermaker, field erection 
and repair 

Mold lof tsman 

Shipfitter 
Bookbinder 

Bindery yorker, female 2 

Bindery vorker, male ^ 

Paper ruler 3 



Brewer 
Bricklayer 
Butcher-meat cutter 

Butcher 

Meat cutter 
Cabinetmaker-millman 

Airplane woodworker 

Cabinet maker 

Casket maker 

Rimiture maker-repairman 

Mlllman 
Candy maker 
Canvas wxker 

Sailmaker 

Tent-avning maker 
Carman 
Carpenter 

Boatbuilder, wood 

Carpenter, construction 

Carpenter, maintenance 

Joiner 

Loftsman 

Mold maker, wood 

Shipvoright 
Cement mason 
Cook 

Pastry cook 
Cooper 
Cosmetician 
Dairy-products makrr 

Buttermaker 

Cheesemaker 



2-3 

3 

3 



3-^ 

2- 3 

3- ^ 

>U 
3 



4 
4 



3 
3 

4 
2 

2-3 
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Trade 



Years of Apprenticeship 



Trade 



Years of Apprenticeship 



Draftsman-designer 3-5 

Architectural draftsman 

Bank-note designer 

Detariler-draftanan 

Electrical draftsinan 

Engineering aide 

Mechanical draftsman 

Structural draftsman 

Tool-and-die designer 

Topographical draftsman 
Dry cleaner, spotter, and presser 3-4 
Electrical worker 4-5 

Bus electrician 

Cable splicer 

Electrical-appliance serviceman 3 

Electrical-instrument repairman 4. 

Electix>nic technician 

Lineman 3 

Maintenance electrician 

Meterman 

Power-house electrician 
Power-*plant-eq\iipment mechanic 
Radio electrician 

Radio-telephone-communications technician 
Repal rer^and-wlnder 
Ship electrician 
Sign* electrician 
Signal-system electrician 
ELectroplater 3-4 
Aircraft plater 
Anodizer 
Plater 

Plater, plastics 



Electrotyper 5-6 

Finisher 

Holder 

Wax engraver 

Ehgraver 4-5 

Bank note engraver 

Ehjgraver-chaser 

Etcher, hand 

Metal engraver 

Pantograph engraver 

Siderographer 

Steel-and-C3pper-plate engraver 
Vfood-block engraver 

Fabric cutt* r 3-4 
Cap cutter 
Garment <nitter 
Shirt cutter 

Upholstery-and-seat-cover cutter 

Fsirm equipment mechanic 3-4 

floor coverer 3-4 

Linoleum, soft tile, and cairpet layer 
Foundryman 

Coremaker 4 

Melter p^j 

Holder 4 

Rirrier 3-4 

F\ir cutter 3-4 

Far finisher 2-3 

Rir-machine operator 2-3 



Trade 



Years of Apprenticeship 



Trade 



Years of Apprenticeship 



Gas meter repairman 
Gas serviceman 
Gun repairman 

Hydraulic equipment mechanic 
Industrial sewing machine rep 

repairman 
Instrument repairman 
Knitting machine mechanic 
Lock and safe repairmer* 
Orthopedic shoe repairman 
Power house repairman 
Pump repairman 
Scale repairman 
Shoe repainnan 
Vfeitcb-clock repairman 
Wind-tunnel maintenance mechanic 
X-ray equipment repairman 
Marking device maker 
Rubber-stamp maker 
>kttress maker, custom 
Metal polisher and buffer 
Polisher-finisher 
Sandbobber 
Miller 
MlUwright 

Outside machinist 
Mcxiel maker 
Model maker, metal 
Model maker, plastic 
Model maker, wood 
Musical instrument mechanic 
Accordion maker 
Musical instrument repairman 
Piano repairman and tuner 
Pipe organ builder 



3 
3 

>k 
k 

2- 3 

3- ^ 
3 

3-^ 
3-it 
3 

2- 3 

k 

3- ^ 
2-3 

2- 3 

3- A 
3 

3 
k 
k 
k 
k 



Pros the tlst 
Leather wi^rker 

Paint maker 

Painter and decorator 
Aircraft painter-doper 
Automobile painter 
Rimiture finisher 
Painter, construction 
Painter, shipbuilding 
Stained glass painter 
Statuary painter 



3-^ 



Pipe organ builder 

Pipe organ installer repairman 

Stringed Instrument repairman 

Violin maker 
Operating engineer 

Earth-moving equipment mechanic 

Grade and paving eq\xipment 
operator 

Heavy duty repairman 

Plant equipment operator 

Universal equipment operator 

Well driller 
Optical technician 

Ophthalmic finisher 

Precision lens grinder 

Ophthalmic surfacer 
Orthopedic prosthetic technician 

Artificial eye maker 
Dental technician 

Orthopedic appliance technician 
Orthopedic shoe builder 



3-^ 



3-^ 

2-3 
3 

2-3 

3 

3 

U 

3 



lERLC 



Trade 



Years of Apprenticeship Trade 



Years of Apprenticeship 



dazier-glass worker 




lULTness iuciA.ez^ 




AUTO gxass insxaxxaxion worxer 




Cn/^/in A mo Vat* 




uXass Diov'er 


3 






uxass Dxouer) xaDoravoi*/ 








apparaxuB 


3-4 


rVlTROT^n TItflTl 
OOlillP X CI lUCUi 




GlflS9UDrker« shoD 
Glassware engraviiig-polisher 


3 


Lithographic press assistant 


2 


2-3 


Lithographic pressman 




Glazier 


3 


Flatemaker 




Neon-tube bender 


3-4 


Plate grainer 




Stained-glass glazier 


U 


Process artist 




Ulndow-glaas cutter 


3 


Proofer 




Heat treater 


A 


Stripper and opaquer 




Iron worker 




Transferer 9 hand 




BoatbuildeTf steel 


U 


Machinist 


4 


Bridge and structural steel 




Aircraft machinist 




erector 


2 


Automobile machinist 




Ornamental iron erector 


2 


Instrument maker 




Ornamental metal fabricator 


U 


Maintenance machinist 




Reinforcing iron wrker 


2 


Marine machinist 




Structural steel fabricator 




Outside machinist 




Jeweler 




Precision tool grinder 




Caster-Dold maker 


3-4 


Roll turner 




Ehameler 


2-3 


Mailer 


4-5 


Goldsmith 


3-4 


Maintenance mechanic-repairman 




Jewelry repairman 


3 


Artillery repairman 


4 


Lapidary 


3-4 


Bakery equipment mechanic 




Stone setter 


3-4 


Bookbinding-machines machanic 


4 


Lather 


2-3 


Business-machines mechanic 


3-4 


Lead burner 


5 


Camera repairman 


3 


Leather worker 


3-4 


Chemical process eqtilpment mechanic 


4 


Boot and-shoe maker^ custom 




Cigar-making machine mechanic 


3-4 


Bottomer^ custom shoes 




Composing room machinist 


5-6 


Cutter-patterxunakery shoes 




Elevator repairman 


4 


Fitter^ custom shoes 




Gas engine repairman 


3-4 



Trade 



Years of Apprenticeship 



Trade 



Years of Apprenticeship 



Pattemnaker^ foimdrj 
Metal pattenunaker 
Wood pa wtemisaker 
Plaster patternmaker 

Photoengraver 
Copper etcher 
Flxiisher 
Maker 

Photographer 
Proofer 

Route-and-blocker 
Stripper and printer 
Tint layer 
Zinc etcher 

Photographer 

Commercial photographer 
Film developer-printer 
Photograph retoucher 
Portrait photographer 

Plasterer 
Caster 

Modol-mold maker 

Plasterer 

Plate grainer 

Plater^ plastics 
Plate printer 

Die stamper 

Plate printer 
Plumber-pipe fitter 

Gas fitter 

Pipe fitter 

Plumber 

Sprinkler fitter 
Steamfitter 



5 Pottery worker 3 

Caster 

Decorating-kiln placer 
Dipper 

5-6 Handler 

Jlggerman 
Kiln drawer 
Kiln placer 
Liner 
Mold maker 
Sagger maker 
Tinter 
Turner 

Printer 5-6 
3 Printer- slo tter 

Printing equipment mechanic 
Printing pressman 

Cutting-and-creasing pressman 



Cylinder pressman A- 5 

3-^ Etabossing pressman A-5 

Newspaper pressman 4-5 

Offset pressman A- 5 

Platen pressman A- 5 

Press assistant 2-3 

Rotary pressman A- 5 

4. Specialty pressman A-5 

Rigger 2 

Ship rigger k 

A-5 River pilot 3 

Roofer 2-3 



Composition roofer 
Damper- wateiTproofer 
Slate and tile roofer 



Trade 



Years <yf Apprenticeship 



, Trade 



Years of Apprenticeship 



Rotogravure engraver 

Layout man, color 

Photographer 

Roto etcher 

Roto plater-grinder 

Roto printer-transferer 

Roto retoucher 

Roto stager 
Sh set-metal worker 

Aircraft metalsmith 

Coppersmith 

Metal-sign maker 

Metal spinner 

Sheet-metal worker 
Sign, scene-and-pictorial artist 

Commercial artist 

Sign painter, hand 

Silk-screen- pro cess printer 
Silversmith 

Solderer 

Spinner 
Stationary engineer 

Power house engineer 

Power house operator 
Stereotyper 
Stone worker 

Granite cutter 

Granite sairface plate lapper 
Machine stone cutter 
Monument maker 
Stone cutter 
Stone polisher 
Stone sawyer 
Stonemason 
Stone setter 



5-6 Stove mounter 3 

Tailor U 

Alteration tailor 2 

Custom tailor U 

Finisher 2 

Patternmaker, garment 3 

Sample maker 3-^ 

Tailor 3-^ 

3-4. Telephone worker U 

Cable splicer 



Central office installer-repairman 



Combination man 

Lineman 

PBX installer 

3-4. Terrazzo worker 3 

2 Textile teclinician mechanic 

Card room mechanic 3-4- 

Comb fixer 3-^ 

y-U Drawing frame fixer 3-^ 

Dyer, master 3-^ 

Jacq\xard designer U 

3-/i Knitter, ftill fashion 2-3 

Spinning room mechanic, mule or 

ring 3-^ 

5-6 Twister frame fixer 3-^ 

Warp preparation mechanic 3-4. 

3 Weave room mecha^iic 3-4 

Weaver 2-3 

2- 3 Wool sorter 2-3 

3- ^ Tile setter 3 
3 Tool and die maker U 
2 Cutting die maker U 

2 Diamond die maker U 

3 Die casting die maker U 

Die maker 4-5 



^4 



Trade Years of Apprenticeship Trade Years of Apprenticeship 



Die laakeri carbiele tools 




Wallpaper craftsman 




Die maker ^ bub cutter 




Color mixer 


U 


Die sinker 




Printer cutter-roller router 


A-5 


Gage maker 




Sketch maker 


5 


Jig and fixture builder 




Wallpaper printer 


U 


Mold maker 


U 


Wood carver 


3-5 


Plastic mold and fixture maker 


3 


Battenmaker 




Plastic tool and die maker 


U 


Shoe-last maker, wood 




Tool and die repairman 


A-5 


Shuttlemaker * 




Tool maker ^ machine shop 




Spindle carver 




Tool maker, jewelry 


U 


Wood carver, hand 




Wood toolnaker, aircraft 








manufacturing 


U 






Dholsterer 









Automobile upholsterer 
Upholsterer 
Upholstery repairman 



Source: 

U, S, Department of Labor. The National Apprenticeship Program . Washington: U. S. Ctovemroent 
Printing Office, 1968, pp. 9-27 



LOCAL ^APPREMTICESHIP PROGRAM 



Th mnj local areas, the skilled trades have 
Joint apprenticeship comidttees coinpoaBd of six 
meinbersi equally distributed between nanagement 
and labor. The comnittee is responsible for 
testing, selecting, and registering the appli- 
cant iiith the Bureau of Apprenticeship and 
Training, U. S. Department of Labor ^ and the 
Illinois State Qnployment Office, Bormu of 
Employment Security, Certification of the 
app: 22!>tice as a Joumeynan after the satis-^ 
facw^vy conpletion of the appirenticeship pro* 
gram is also one of the functions of the 
committee • 

If an individual is interested In an apprentice- 
ship, the follovlng sources will supply addi- 
tional Information: 

• Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training 
regional office 

. Apprenticeship Inf oxnatlon Center 

• Nearest Illinois State Onployment Center 

• Firm that has workers In the skilled 
trade 

• Local union representing the skilled 
trade 

General Requirements 

An applicant snould decide to enter an appren« 
ticeshlp program only after careful study. In 
Illinois he must meet certain general quallfi* 



cations. He must be between the ages of 17 and 
26 (although veterans may add their years of 
military service to the 26-year limit), be in 
good physical condition, have a high school 
diploma or its equivalent (some trades require 
a diploma, others prefer one, but do not insist 
on it), qualify on an examination, and be* a 
United State citizen (dih be in the process of 
becoming one.) Assistance in preparing for the 
qualifying examination is available In some cases 
from the local AFL-CIO Building and Construction 
Trades Cotmcil, the Urban League, or the Appren- 
ticeship Information Center regional office. 

Specific Reouirementp 

If the applicant is successful on the qualifying 
cramlnation conducted by the Illinois State 
Employment Service, he is referred to the local 
skilled trades apprenticeship committee. It is 
necessary that the applicant hsVe the .Vollowizig 
documents before taking the qualification exami- 
nation given by the appropriate local apprentice* 
ship committee: 

• High school diploma or equivalency 
certificate 

• Birth certificate 

• Medical certificate 

• Social Security card 

• DD-2U military service discharge or a 
draft card 



Name and address of the high school 
attended. 



On the following pages is a list of the 
apprenticeable occupations cxirrently listed 
with the Chicago Apprenticeship Information 
Center. 



LOCAL APPRENTICESHIPS 



Apprenticeship 



Term of 
Apprenticeship 



General 
Requirements 



Auto body repainian 



Auto mechanic 



Baker 



Boilermaker 

Bookbinder and papercutter 
Bricklayer^ construction 

Carpenter, construction 



Carpenter, construction 
(Special program) 



3 years 
3 years 

3 years 

4 years 

U years 
3 years 

U years 

2 years 



Good health; between ages 18-25; 
have auto body training in tech- 
nical school. 

Good health; between ages 18-25; 
have auto body training in technical 
high school. 

Qualify on state health test; 
between the ages 18-25. 

Good health; between ages 18-25; 
excellent physical condition. 

Good health; minimum age of 18. 

Good health; excellent physical 
condition; between ages 17-27. 

Good health; between ages 17-27; 
have car. 

Good health; between ages 17-27; 
have car. 



Apprenticeship 



Term of 
Apprenticeship 



General 
Reqiiireinents 



Cement mason ^ finishers ^ 3 years 
construction 

Dental laboratory technician 4 years 

Draftsman ^ 4 years 

Electrician^ construction 4 years 

Ironworker^ architectural 4 years 

Ironworker^ ornamental 4 years 

Ironworker^ structural 3 years 

Lather^ metal and wood 3 years 

Lineman^ electrical 3 years 

Lithographer^ pressman^ 5 yrars 
cameraman . 



Ck>od health; between ages 17-25. 



Must qualify on state health test; 
between ages 17-26. 

Physically capable of do In work; • 
extensive school training; between ag 
ages 18'*23. 

Good health; between ages 18-25. 

Good health; physically capable 
of doing work; between ages 18-30. 

Good health; physically capable of 
doing work; between ages 18-30. 

Good health; physically capable 
of doing work; not afraid of 
heights; between ages 18-30. 

Good health; two years residence 
in Chicago area; between ages 17-25. 

Good health; between ages 18-24. 

Good health; have print shop in 
technical high school; between ages 
18-25; have car. 



Apprenticeship 



Term of 
Apprenticeship 



General 
Requirements 



Machinist k years 

Meat ;utter, butcher 3 years 

Operating engineer II 3 years 

Painter and decorator 3 years 

Painter, sign 5 years 

Patternmaker, wood, plastic, 5 years 
and metal 

Pipefitter 5 years 

Plumber 5 years 

Sprinkler fitter 5years 

Roofer 3 years 

Sheetmetal worker, outside 4 yeare 

Sheetmetal worker, inside 4 years 



Good health; good math backgroimd 
some training in technical school; 
or MOTA: between ages 18-25. 

Must pass state health test; 
physically capable of doint work; 
betiieen ages 17-30. 

Physically fit; between ages 18-28. 

Good health; between ages 18-28; 
have car. 

Good health; doctor's statement 
pertaining to health required; 
between ages 17-26# 

Good health; between ages 18-21 « 



Good health; between ages 18-25. 

Good health; between ages 18-25. 

Good health; between ages 18-25. 

Good health; between ages 18-25; not 
not afraid of heights. 

Good health; between ages) 17-23; 
local resident of one yeat. 

Good health; physically capable of 
doing work; between ages 17-23; 



Apprentice ship 



Term of 
Apprenticeship 



General 
Requirements 



Sheetaetal worker^ inside 



U years 



Good health; physically capable of 
doing work; between ages 17*23; 
local resident for one year. 



Tool and die maker 



5 years 



Good health; good math background; 
some training in technical school or 
MDTA: between ages 18-2iV. 



For Additional Information 

Bareau of Apprenticeship and Training*^ 
Region V 

Thomas Augustine^ Regional Director 
219 South Dearborn Street^ Room 858 
Chicago^ Illinois 60604 

Apprenticeship Information Center 

Mr. VlUliam Martin^ Director 

321 Scnith State Street, 7th Flooor 

Chicago, Illinois 6060A * 



Sources * 

U. S. Department of Labor. Apprenticeship Training; Sure Way to a Skilled Craft . Washington: 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1969. 

U. S. Department of Labor, The National Apprenticeship Program . Washington: U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1968. # 



CHICAGO POLICE CADET PROGRAM 



The Chicago Police Cadet Program Is designed to 
be an Important first phase of a career in 
police work. This program Is Intended to give 
young men below the normal recruiting age for 
patrolmen some exposure to police work in the 
hope that they may continue in the profession 
after they have become sufficiently mature 
to perform the duties of a patrolman. Police 
cadets do not perform patrol duties; they 
concentrate on tasks which familiarize th^ 
with police procedures; in addition ^ they 
undergo training \rfilch provides them with 
basic knowledge of police science. 

Basic Requirements 

Following are basic qualifications for the 
position of police cadet: 

Age: 17 and not yet 19 years at time of 

application 
Height; 5«7" to 6»3" barefoot 
Weight: 130 to 200 pounds proportionate 

to height 

Vision: without glasses ^ at least 20/^0 

in each eye 
Must pass medical examination and be 

able to perfom physical fitness 

tests 

Must pass written examination vdilch 

requires above-average mental ability 
Must be high school graduate 



Must be resident of City of Chicago 
Haat be citizen of United States 

Candidates for the position of police cadet 
are required to pass mental tests and to meet 
the same general medical standards used in 
selecting partolmen. They must be above- 
average in mental ability, be able to meet the 
medical and physical agility requirements , be 
emotionally stable , and be of good character and 
reputation. The background of each applicant 
is carefully checked by the Police Department. 

College Birollment 

Ftill-tlme cadets are required to enroll for at 
least 12 credit hours dindng each year in 
academic programs along police career lines at 
local colleges and universities and are 
required to maintain satisfactory standings in 
these courses to remain employed as cadets. 
Tuition is paid by the cadets. They are 
assigned to work a 40 hour week on a tour of 
duty consistent with their academic program as 
arranged by the Catet Coox^iinator, Personnel 
Division. 

Part-time ccuiets are required to enroll for a 
f^ill-time college program with at least 
credit hours each jrear and to maintain at least 
a "6" grade average to remain employed as part- 
time cadets. 



Qnplovment Status 



Salary of Part-Time Police Cadet 



Cadets are temporary appointees of the Chicago 
Police Department, and their continued employ- 
ment is dependent upon meeting department 
regulations and duty-perfonriance standards for 
cadets. 

When cadets reach the age of 20, they are 
required to take the civil service examination 
for patrolman* After appointment former cadets 
are given additional training to prepare them 
for the regular duties and responsibilities of 
a patrolman. 

Cadets wear a distinctive police cadet imiform 
which they are required to purchase at a 
nominal cost. 

S alary of Full-Time Police Cadet (As of August, 
1969.) 

annixal salary — first six months 
$5,088 annual salary — ^next twelve months 
$5,3^0 annual salary — next twelve months 
$5f60J^ annual salary — next twelve months 



$2*38 per hour — first six months 
$2.4.9 per hour — next twelve months 
$2.62 per hour—next twelve months 
$2.75 per hour — i ext twelve months 

Application 

Applications for the position of police cadet 
may be made at the Lobby Information Desk, 
Police Headq\iarters, 1121 South State Street, 
Monday through Friday between 8:00 end 4.: 00. 



Sources : 

Chicago Police Department Personnel Division, Cadet Administration Section, Police Cadet Program . 
Chicago: the Department. 

City of Chicago — Department of Police. Chicago Police Cadet Program . Chicago: the Department. 



MILITARY 



Ehllstment P3r:>grams 

Vocational training opportunities, for both 
graduates and nongraduates, are available for 
men and women in the armed forces. In certain 
fields, work experience and time spent in the 
military are applicable to apprenticeship 
programs in the skilled and other manual occupa- 
tions as noted in the Occupational Outlook 
Handbook . Many of the military career fields 
are directly related to civilian occupations 
and, as such, represent an opportunity to 
obtain training and experience. 

Individuals, considering the military as a 
possible post-high school training source, 
should consider the follo\dng statement from 
The Secret of Getting Ahead > a U. S. Army 
publication. 

All options are not available at all 
times. New progrtjns are incorporated. 
As Army needs charge, so do job oppor- 
t^inities. Only an Army recruiting 
sergeant can counsel on — or guarantee — 
current options. 

Air Force 

In the air force, an individual is either given 
on-the-job training or assigned to one of the 
air force tecJinical schools. On-the-job training 



programs are usually reserved for individuals 
who already have special training or who have 
met special technical qualifications. Most 
men and women are sent to a technical school 
for two courses, fundamental and advanced, 
before receiving a duty assignment. 

Army 

There are three broad categories of amy training 
the Graduate Specialist Program; the Vocational 
Training Program; and the Combat Arms Program. 
The Graduate Specialist Program is available 
only to high school graduates. After taking a 
qualifying examination, the applicant has a 
choice of 300 training courses. In order to 
qualify for the Vocational Training Program, 
which offers 58 training courses, an applicant 
must tale aptitude and physical examinations. 
The Combat Arms Program is available for all 
applicants and offers a choice of the combat 
fighting bffe^ *^es— amor, artillery, and 
infantry. 

Coast Guard 

When an individual enlists in the U. S. Coast 
Guard, two types of training opportunities are 
available. During the initial training given 
all enlisted personnel, an aptitude test is 
administered. Individuals who qtxalify on the 
examination receive advanced training in the 



following specialities: aerograph^r, aviation, 
electronics, aviation electrician's mate, 
aviation structural mechanic, boilerman, 
coTnmissary man, damage control man, dental 
technician, engineman, fire control technician, 
jcomalist, parachute rigger, scnarman, and 
storekeeper. All other individuals receive 
on-the-job training. 



In the Marines, every individual entering basic 
training is assigned an occupational field in 
which he will receive on-the-job or school 
training. It is Marine Corps policy to maintain 
the greatest number of marines in combat Units, 
bout 20,000 marines are sent to training 
schools each year. 



ndividuals en tli sting in the Navy have six 
training programs available. For the indivi- 
ual with educationfid experience beyond high 
school or the high school graduate, three 
programs are offered: the Advanced Electronics 
raeld Program; the High School/ Jxmiar College 
Graduate Training Program; and the Nuclear 
Field Program. More than 60 different military 
fields are available. For the qualified 
ocational or technical school graduate, 38 
jor career fields in six different skill 
areas are available. The skill areas consist 

f clerical/administrative, electrical/elec- 
tronics, graphic arts, mechanical fabrication, 
and mechanical operation. Tvro recruit enlist- 
ent programs are available for individuals 



who are not high school graduates or who are 
not qualified for other programs: the Airman 
Recruit Ehlistment Program. More than 60 
different career fields are available through 
on-the-job training. 

For Additional Information 

U. S. Air Force Recruiting Service 
536 South Clark Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60605 
Phone: 353-5150 

U. S. Army Recruiting Seinrice 
615 West Van Boren Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60607 
Phone: 353-5725 

U. S. Coast Guard Recruiting Service 
Room 103 

610 South Canal Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60607 
Phone: 353-6538 

U. S. Navy Recruiting Service 
536 South Clark Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60605 
Phone: 353-6615 

U: S. Marine Corps Recruiting Service 
536 South Clark Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60605 
Phone: 353-6692 



Marines 



Navy 



Sources: 

U. S. Air Force. The United States Air Force Occupational Handbook for Alnnen; A Manual for 
Guidance Cotinselors . Washington: Government Printing Office, 1968. 

U. S. Army. The Secret of Getting Ahead . Washington: Government Printing Office, 1967. 

U. S. Coast Guard. A Career for You in the Coast Guard . Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1969. 

U. S. Navy. Guidebook: Special Naify Enlisted Tours . Washington: Government Printing Office, 1969. 
U. S. Marine Corps. Occupational Specialties . Washington: Government Printing Office, 1966. 



SELECTED MILITARY CAREERS AND THEIR RELATED CIVILIAN CAREERS 



Military Career Fields 



Civilian Related Career Fields 



Administration 

Accounting and finsmce 
Admistration 



Chaplain services 
Communications center specialist 

Communications operations 

Disbursing clerk 

Journalism 

Personnel 

Postal operations 
Procurement 

Special services 
Supply operations 



Accountant, auditor, budget clerk, paymaster 
General clerk, law clerk, office manager, 

post office clerk, secretary, stenographer, 

stenotype operator 
Bible teacher 

Central office operator (telephone/telegraph), 
radio operator 

ftorse operator, radio dispatcher, radio message 
router, radio operator 

Bookkeeper, cashier, office clerk, paymaster, 
payroll clerk 

Art layout man, editor, free lance writer, 
managing editor, proofreader, reporter, 
rewrite man, scriptwriter 

Benefits/service records supervisor, employ- 
ment interviewer, job analyst, personnel 
specialist, statistical research assistant 

Clerk typist, file clerk, mail room foreman, 
mail sorter, postal clerk, stock room clerk 

Billing clerk, calculating machine operator, 
expediter, file clerk, general clerk, pro- 
curement clerk, purchasing agent, shipping 
clerk 

Athletic director, physical instioictor, play- 
ground director, recreation establishment 
manager 

Commissary man, material clerk, retail food 
manager, stock clerk, stock room clerk 



Military Career Fields 



Civilian Related Career Fields 



Traffic management 



Transportation 
Yeoman 



Electronics 



Aerospace photo systems 

Civil engineering mech/electronics 

Communications electronics system 

Communications and relay equipment 
Electronics maintenacne 
Intricate equipment maintenance 
Nuclear weapons 



Precision photo repairman 
Telephone switching equipment 



Household good expediter, shipping clerk, 
ticket agent, traffic manager, traffic 
route clerk 

Motor transportation foreman 

Administrative assistant, clerk, executive 
secretary, office manager 



Camera repairman, airplane mechanic, gyro^ 
scope instiTunent mechanic, instrument 
inspector 

Construction electrical foreman, electrician, 
electrical repairman, electrical substation 
foreman, elevator repairman, lineman, 
poweiiiouse repairman 

Radar mechanic, radio electrician, radio 
equipment foreman, radio mechanic, radio 
repairman 

Central office supervisor, typewriter 
repairman 

Electronics technician, junior electronics 
engineer 

Office equipment repair foreman, type- 
writer serviceman 

Electrical equipment repairman, electrical 
equipment tester, radio mechanic, radio 
repairman 

Camera repairman 

Central office telephone/telegraph installer, 
central office telephone/telegraph repairman, 
step-by-step dial systems repairman, telephone/ 
telegraph combination man 
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Military Career Fiel ds 



Civilian Related Career Fields 



Training devices 

General 

Air crew protection 
Aircraft control and warning 

Data systems 
Dental 

Education and training 

Electronic Intercept operations 

Ebglneerlng 

Ehtomology 

Food services 

Riel service 
Gunner's jnate 

Information 



Intelligence 



Maintenance schediiling 



Instrument man, link trainer instructor, radio 
mechanic, radio repairman 



Hunting and fishing guide 

Aircraft log clerk, airplane dispatch clerk, 

airport control operator, console operator 
Key punch operator, statistical clerk, 

statistical technician, soirtlng machine 

operator, verifier operator 
Dental assistant, dental hygienist, dental 

technician. X-ray technician 
Commercial teacher, first aid instructor, 

tutor 
Radio repairman 
Sewer and waterworks foreman 
EhtomolQglst, sanitary Inspector, sanitaiy 

technician, termite treater, vermin ext 

exterminator 
Cook, meat cutter, ovenman, pastry chief, 

roundsman, steward 
Bulk plant manager, petroleum foreman 
Ammunition foreman, armorer, firearms 

assembler, firearms Inspector, locksmith, 

shell assembler 
Broadcast news analyst, continuity writer, 

copywriter, historian, historical research 

assistant, news editor, newspaper managing 

editor, public relations man, radio news 

copyman, reporter, script writer 
Cryptanalyst, Investigator, radio operator, 

statistician, topographical draftsman, 

translator 
Production scheduling 



I 



Military Career Fields 



Civilian Related Career Fields 



Material facilities 



Medical 



Military police 
Musical services 

Packaging 

Photo instrumentation 
Photography 

Photonapping 

Precision photo processing 
Printing 



Radar operations 
Safety 

Site development 
fecial Investigator 
Weather specialist 



Distribution warehouse manager, shipping/ 
receiving clerk, stock clerk, stock 
parts inspector, stockroom diiventory 
clerk 

Food/dairy inspector. Industrial nurse, 
laboratory technician, pharmacist's 
assistant, physican's assistant, sanitary 
Inspector, surgical orderly. X-ray techni-» 
dan 

Guard, motorcycle patrolman, police inspector, 

police officer, watchman 
Instrument musician, instrument repairman, 

music arranger, music librarian, music 

teacher, orchestra leader 
Packer, wrapper 

Commercial photographer, motion picture 
cameraman 

Aerial photographer, commercial photo- 
grapher, darkroom man, motion picture 
cameraman, motion picture film editgr, 
photograph finisher, sound mixer 

Cartographer, map draftsman, mapmaker, 
surveyor 

Developing machine operator, film developer, 
film printer, photographic sensitometxlst 

Compositor, linotype operatur, lithographic 
pressman, photoengraver, photograph 
printer, photolithographer, photostat 
operator 

Aircraft traffic control 

Safety inspector 

Engineering technical assistant 

Investigator, police inspector 

Weather observer 



ERIC 



Military Career Fields 

hfechanlcal 

Aircraft loadmaster 
Aircraft maintenance 

Aircraft pnexidraiillc services 

Air freight operations 

Cryogenic fluids production 
Electrical power production 

Fabric, leather, and rubber products 
services 

Plre protection services 
Heating systems operations 

Lithographic operations 

Liquid fuel systems maintenance 

Marine services 



Civilian Related Career Fields 



Air transportation foreman 
Aircraft engine mechanic, aircraft 

mechanic, ariplane inspector, 

engineman, engine tester 
Airplane mechanic, hydraulic control 

unit assembler, hydraulic tester, 

pneumatic tool-tube z*epairman 
Motor vehicle dispatcher, shipping 

clerk, ticket agent, trailer truck 

driver, traffic rate clerk 
Gas generating plant operator 
Diesel mechanic, powerhouse repairman, 

substation electrician, substation 

operator, powerhourse repairman 

Fkbric worker, leather worker, self- 
sealing fuel tank repairman, tire and 
tube repairman, upholsterer 

Fire extinguisher serviceman, fire 
inspector, fireman^ fire marshal 

Flimace tender/installer, gas appliance 
serviceman, heating and ventilating 
repairman, oil burner serviceman, 
steamfltter 

Bookbinder, cameraman, layout man, 

photoengraver, photollthographer, platen 
pressman, printer 

Riel systems maintenance technician, 
maintenance supervisor, mechanical 
Inspector, pipe fitter foreman, 
pipeline maintenance foreman 

Marine oiler, motor mechanic, ship 
electrician, stationary engineer 



Military Career Plelds 



Civilian Related Career Fields 



Mechanical accessories and eqiiipment 

services 
Metals processing 



Missle maintenance 

Molding operations 
Motor transportation 
Motor vehicle maintenance 



Munitions and v/eapons maintenance 
Office machine services 

Pattern maintenance 

Propellor maintenance 
Protective coating services 
Railroad equipment operations 



Air conditioning mechanic, aircraft final 

assembly plumber, oxygen systems tester 
Aircraft sheetmetal assembler, blacksmith, 

bollermaker, combination welder, plastic 

molder, sheetmetal worker 
Airplane electrician, alrplauie mechanic, 

hydraulic tester, pneiunatic tool-tube 

repairman 

Core maker, cupola tender, foundry foreman, 
fuinace operator, melter, molder 

Chauffeur, greaser, oiler, taxi driver, 
yard conductor, yardmaster 

Automobile body repairman, automobile 
mechanic, automotive painter, 
automotive test engine mechanic, 
constinictlon equipment mechanic, gas 
engine repairman, tractor mechanic, 
truck mechanic, sheet metal worker 

Ammunition forman, armament installer, 
armorer, explosive operator, explosives 
foreman, gunsmith 

Business machine inspector, office 
equipment and repair shop foreman, 
office machine serviceman, tabulating 
equipment mechanic, typewriter serviceman 

Bench carpenter, llayout man, loftsman, 
metalwork foreman, patternmaker, 
template maker 

Aircraft propellor mnchanlc, hydraulic 
tester 

Aircraft painter, painter, painting 

inspector 
Freight yard brakeman, freight yard 

conductor, locomotive engineer 
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Mllltaiy Career Fields 



Clvlllaii Related Career Fields 



Refrigeration and air conditioning 
services 

Sanitation services 

Steel construction 



Structural and pavem^t maintenance 
Wire maintenance 



Electric refrigerator serviceman i 
refkdgeration mechanic ^ reftdgeration 
plant operator, refzdgeration tester 

Purification plant operator , sewer and 
waterworks foreman 

Construction foreman , rigger, riveter, 
salvage engineer, shipfitter, steel 
fabricator, structural steel worker, 
welder, wire worker 

Bricklayer, carpenter, cement finisher, 
rigger, stonemason, tractor operator 

Cable splicer, senior lineman, telephone 
line inspector, telephone/ telegraph 
construction supervisor 



Sources; 



Department of Defense • High School Counselors Manual: Aimed Services Vocational Antitutde Battery , 
Washington: U. S. Govexnment Printing Office, 1968 

U, S, Air Force. Comparison Chart«>^Relating Air Force Career Fields to Civilian Jobs by Aptitude . 
Vhahlngton: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1968. ' 

U. S. Air Force. The United States Air Force Occupational Handbook for Airmen: A MannAi for 
9V^^^"rgf Counselors . Washington: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1968. 

U. S. ArnQr. The Secret of Getting Ahead . Washington: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1967 

U. S. Coast Guard. A Career for You in the Coast Guard . Washington: U. S. Government Printing Office 
1969. 

U. S. Navy. Guidebook: Special Naw Existed Tours . Waahlnton: U. S. Govenment Printing Office, 1969. 

U. S. Marine Corps. Occupational Specialties . Washington: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1966. 



VIII. DIRECTORY OF 
PREPROFESSIONAL AND PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 



5P 

PREPROFESSIONAL AND PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS IN NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION STATES 



SCHOOLS OF AGRICULTURE IN 



^ Arizona 

Arizona State University 
Tempe 

Arizona, University of, 

College of Agriculture, Tucson 

Arkansas 

Arkansas Agricultural, Mechanical and 

Normal College, Pine ELuff 
Arkansas, University of. College of 

Agriculture, Fayetteville 

Colorado 

Colorado State University, College of 
Agriculture, Fort Collins 

Illinois 

City Colleges of Chicago (a two-year 

course in pre-agri culture) 
Illinois State University, Department of 

Agriculture, Normal 
Illinois, University of. College of 

Agriculture, Urbana 
Southern Illinois University, School of 

Agriculture, Carbondale 
Western Illinois University, Department 

of Agriculture, Macomb 



CEUTRAL ASSOCIATION STATES 



Indiana 

Purdue University, School of Agriculture 
LaFayette 

lova 

Iowa State University, School of 
Agric\ilture, Ames 

Kansas 

Kansas State University, College of 
Agricult\ire, Manhattan 

Michigan 

Michigan State University, College of 
Agriculture, East Lansing 

Minnesota 

University of Minnesota: 

College of Agriculture, Forestry, and 
Home Economics of the Institute of 
Agriculture, St. Paul 
North Central School of Agriculttire, 
Grand Rapids 

Northwest School of Agriculture, 
Crookston 

West Central School of Agriculture 



Missouri 

Lincoln University, Jefferson City 
Missouri^ University of, College of 
Agricultxire, Columbia 

Nebraska 

Nebraska, University of, School of 
Agriculture and Home Economics, 
Lincoln 

Nebraska, University of. School of 
Techniced Agriculture, Curtis 

New Mexico 

New Mexico State University, Las Cruses 
New Mexico State University, 
University Park 

North Dakota 

North Dakota State University, College 
of Agriculture, Fargo 

Ohio 

Ohio State University, College of 

Agriculture and Home Economics, Columbia 



Oklahoma 

Langston University, Langston 
Panhandle State College, Goodwell 
Oklahoma State University, Colj.ege of 
Agriculture, Stillwater 

South Dakota 

South Dtikota State University, College of 
Agriculture, Brookings 

West Virginia 

West Virgina, University, College of 
Agriculture, Morgantown 

Wisconsin 

Wisconsin, University of. College of 
Agriculture, Madison 

^yomlng 

Wyoming, University of. College of 
Agriculture, Laramie 



Sources : 

The National Assocaiton of State Universities and Land Gram College, Rewarding Careers in a 
Dynamic Industry , the Association 

Patterson's American Education, Vol. LXV. Mount Prospect: Educational Directories, Inc., 1968. 
The College Blue Book . 12th ed. Los Angeles: College Planning Programs, Ltd., 1968 



SCHOOLS OF ARCHITECTURE IN NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION STATES 



The following schools are accredited by the 
National Architectural Accrediting Board, Inc. 

Arizona 

Arizona .State University, College of 

Architectxire, Tempe 
Arizona, University of. College of Fine 

Arts, Tucson 

Arkansas 

Arkansas, University of. Department of 
Architectxire, Fayetteville 

Colorado 

Colorado, University of. School of 
Architectxire, Boulder 

Illinois 

City Colleges of Chicago (a two year 
pre-architectxiral program) 

Illinois Insitute of Technology, Depart- 
ment of Architecture, Chicago 

Illinois, University of. School of 
Architecture, Chicago Circle Campus 

Illinois, University of. Department of 
Architectxire and Architectural 
Engineering, Urbena 



Indiana 

Notre Dame, University of. Department of 
Architecture, Notre Dame 

Iowa 

Iowa State University, Department of 
Architecture and Archltectxiral 
Ehgineerlng, Ames 

Kansas 

Kansas State University, College of 
Architecture and Design, Manhattan 

Kansas, University of. School of 
Architecture and Archtectxiral 
Etagineerlng, Lawrence 

Michigan 

Detroit, University of. School of 

Architectxire, Detroit 
Michigan, University of. College of 

Architecture and Design, Ann- Arbor 

Minnesota 

Minnesota, University of. School of 
Architecture, Minneapolis 
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Mlsso\irl 

Washington University, School of 
Architecture, St. Loiiis 

Nebraska 

Nebraska, University of. School of 
Architecture, Lincoln 

New Mexico 

New Mexico, University of. Department of 
Architecture, Albuquerque 



Ohio 

Case Western Reserve University, Department 

of Art and Architecture, Cleveland 
Cincinnati, University of. College of 

Design, Architecture, and Art, Cincinnati 
Kent State University, Depar^,ment of 

Architecture, Kent 
Miami University, Department of Architecture, 

Oxford 

Ohio State University, School of Archi- 
tecture and Landscape Architecture, 
Columbus 

Oklahoma 

Oklahoma State University, School of 

Architecture, Stillwater 
Oklahoma, University of. School of 

Architecture, Norman 



Sources: 

National Architectural Accrediting Board, Inc. Revised. 1969-70 List of Accredited Schools of 
Architecture . Vfeishington, D. C. : the Board, 1969 

The College Blue Book . 12th ed. Los Angeles; College Planning Programs, Ltd., 1968. 



SCHOOLS OF BUSINESS IN NORTH CMTRAL ASSOCIATION STATES 



The following undergraduate programs are 
accredited by the American Association of 
Collegiate Schools of Business. 

Arizona 

Arizona State University, College of 
Business Administration, Tempe 

Arizona, University of. College of 
Business and Public Administration, 
Tucson 

Arkansas 

Arkansas, University of. College of 
Business Administration, Fayetteville 

Colorado 

Colorado, University of. School of 

Business, Boulder 
Denver, University of. College of 

Business Administration, Denver 

Illinois 

Del aul University, College of Coinmerce, 
Chicago 

Illinois at Chicago Circle, University of. 
College of Commerce and Business 
Administration, Chicago 



Illinois-Urbana, University of. College 
of Commerce and Business Administration 
Urbana 

Loyola University, School of Business 

Adminstration, Chicago 
Roosevelt University, College of Business 

Administration, Chicago 
Southern Illinois University, School of 

Business, Carbondale 

Indiana 

Indiana University, The School of Business, 

Bloomington 
Notre Dame, University of. College of 

Business Administration, Notre Dame 

lova 

Drake University, College of Business 

Administration, Des Moines 
Iowa, University of, CoDlege of Business 

Administration, Iowa City 

Kansas 

Kansas, University of. School of Business, 
Lawence 

Wichita State University, College of 
Business Administration, Wichita 



Michigan 



Ohio 



Detroit, University of, College of 
Business and Admlnstratlon, Detroit 

Michigan State University, College of 
Business, East Lansing 

Michigan, University of. School of 
Business Administration, Ann Arbor 

Minnesota 

Minnesota, University of. School of 
Business Administration, Mlxineapclis 

Missouri 

Missouri, University of. School of 
Business and Public Administration, 
Colmbus 

St. Louis University, College of Commerce 

and Finance, St. Louis 
Washington University, Schools of 

Business and Public Administration, 

St. Louis 

Nebraska 

Creighton University, College -of Business 

Admlnl station, Omaha 
Nebraska, University of College of 

Business Administration, Lincoln 
Nebraska, The University of at Omaha, 

College of Business Administration, 

Omaha 



Akron, University of. College of Business 

Admlnl station, Akron 
Bowling Green State University, College of 

Business Adminlstation, Bowling Green 
Case Western Reserve University, School of 

Management, Cleveland 
Cincinnati, University of. College of 

Business Administration, Cincinnati 
Kent State University, College of Business 

Administration, Kent 
Miami University, School of Business 

Adminlstation, Oxford 
Ohio State University, College of Adminis- 
trative Science, Columbus 
Ohio University, College of Business 

Administration, Athens 
Toledo, University of. College of Business 

Administration, Toledo 

Oklahoma 

Oklahoma State University, College of 

Business, Stillwater 
Oklahoma, University of. College of 

Business Administration, Norman 
Tulsa, University of. College of Business 

Adminlstation, Tulsa 

South Dakota 

South Dakota, University of. School of 
Business, Vermillion 



7 
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West Virginia 

West Virginia University, CJollege of 
Commerce, ^torganto^m 

Wisconsin 

Marquette University, The Robert A. 

Johnson College of Business Administration, 
Milwaukee 

Wisconsin, University of. School of Business, 
Madison 

Wyoming 

V/yoming, University of. College of 
Commerce and Industry, Laramie 



Sources : 

American Association of Collegiate Schools of Business. A list of members, officers, and committee s « 
New York: the Association, 

The College Blue Book , 12th ed- Los Angeles: College Planning Programs, Ltd., 1968 
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SCHOOLS OF CHIROPRATIC IN NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION STATES 



The following list of schools is accredited by 
the American Chiropractic Association, 

Illinois 

National College of Chiropratic^ Lombard 
Indiana 

Lincoln Chiropratic College, Indianapolis 

Minnesota 

Northwestern College of Chiropratic, 
Minneapolis 

Missouri 

Logan College of Chiropratic, .St. Lo\4s 



Sources : 

American Chiropractic Association. A List prepared by the Association, 1968. 

The College Blue Book . 12th ed. Los Angeles: College Planning Programs, Ltd., 1968. 
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SCHOOLS OF DMTISTRY IN NORTH CiWTRAL ASSOCIATION STATES 



Since requirements of the dental schools differ, 
it is important that a student contact the 
cental school he seeks to enter to determine if 
his predental course is satisfactory. While 
the minimum requirement for entrance to dental 
school is two years of predental college work, 
many schools require more. However, a majority 
of students entering dental school possess a 
B.A. or B.S. 

Specific information may be obtained by writing 
directly to individual dental schools. 

Illinois 

City College of Chicago (a two-year 

predental program) 
Illinois, University of. College of 

Dentistry, Chicago 
Loyola University, School of Dentistry, 

Maywood 

Northwestern University, Dental School, 
Chicago 

Indiana 

Indiana University, School of Dentistry, 
Indianapolis 

Iowa 

Iowa, University of. College of 
Dentistry, Iowa City 



Michigan 

Detroit, University of. School of 

Dentistry, Detroit 
Michigan, University of. School of 

Dentistry, Ann Arbor 

Minnesota 

Minnesota, University of. School of 
Dentistry, Minneapolis 

Missouri 

Missouri, University of~at Kansas City, 
School of Dentistry, fensas City 

6t. Louis University, School of Dentistry, 
St. Louis 

Washington University, School of Dentistry, 
St. Louis 

Nebraska 

Creighton University, Boyne School of 

Dental Science, Omaha 
Nebraska, University of. College of 

Dentristry, Lincoln 

Ohio 

Ohio State University, College of 
Dentistry, Columbus 
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Case Western Reserve University, School 
of Dentistry, Cleveland 

West Virginia 

West Virginia University, School of 
Dentistry, Morgantovm 

Wisconsin 

Marquette University, School of Dentistry, 
Milwaukee 

New Programs Not Plilly Operational 



Illinois 

Southern Illinois University, School of 
Dentistry, Bdwardsville (first fresh- 
man class tentatively planned for 
September, 1970) 

Oklahoma 

Oklahoma, University of. School of 
Dentistry, Oklahoma City (dates for 
enrollment of first class not yet 
announced) 



The accreditation status of the total program 
offered at the following schools will be deter- 
mined when each of the four years of the curri- 
culum has an enrollment. 

Colorado 

Coloraao, University of. School of 
Dentistry, Denver (first freshman 
class announced for enrollment in 
September, 1972) 



Sour c est: 

AmeH'^an Dental Association. Accredited Dental Schools > List prepared by the Council of Dental 
Education. Chicago: the Association, 1969 

The College 31ue Book . 12th ed. Los Angeles: College Planning Programs, Ltd., 1968 
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SCHOOLS OF DRAMA IK NORPH CEHTRAL ASSOCIATION STATES 



Arizona 

Arizona State Ifoiversity, Tempe 
Arizona, University of, Tucson 
Northern Arizona University, Flagstaff 

Arkansas 

Arkansas College, Batesville 

Arkansas State University, Jonesboro 

Arkansas, University of, Payetteville 

Hendrix College, Conway 

Little Rock University, Little Rock 

Ouachita Baptist University, Arkedelphla 

Colorado 

Colorado, University of. Boulder 
Denver, University of, Denver 
Northern Colorado University, Greeley 

Illinois • 

Barat College of the Sacred Heart, Lake 

Lake Forest 
KLmhurst College, ELnhurst 
Cocdman School of Drama, Art Institute 

Schools, Chicago 
Illirois Wesleyan University, Bloosnlngton 
Loyola University, Chicago 
Mundeleln College, Chicago 
Northwestern University, Ehranston 
Prlncipia College, ELsah 



Quincy College, Quincy 

Eastern Illinois University, Charleston 

Roosevelt University, Chicago 

Southern Ixllnois University, Carbondale 

and Edvardsvllle 
Wheaton College, Wheaton 

Indiana 

Butler University, Indianapolis 
DePauw University, Greencastle 
Evamsville, University of, Evansville 
Janover College, Hanover 
Indiana University, Bloomlngton 
Notre Dame, 4]hiversity of, Notre Dame 
St, Mary-of-the-Woods College, St. Mary- 

of-the-Woods 
St* Maiy^s College, Notre Dame 
Valparaiso University, Valparaiso 

lova 

Clarke College, IXibuque 
Drake University, Des Moines 
Dubuque, University of, Dubuque 
Iowa Wesleyan College, Mt, Pleasant 
Northern Iowa, University of. Cedar Falls 
Northwestern College, Orange City 
Williams College, Des Moines 

Kansas 

Bethel College, North Newton 



Kansas State College of Pittsb\irg, 
PittsbTirg 

Kansas State Teachers College, Jtaporia 

Kansas State University, Manhattan 

Kansas, University of, Lawrence 

St, Mary College, Xavier 

St. Mary of the Plains College, Dodge City 

Southwestern College, Winfield 

Michigan 

Eastern Michigan University, Ypsilanti 
Marygrove College, Detroit 
Norther Michigan University, Marquette 
Siena Heights College, Adrian 

Minnesota 

Bemidji State College, Bemidji 
Concordia College, Moorhead 
Gfustavus Adolphus College, St. Peter 
Lea College Of Lake Chapeau, Albert Lea 
St. Cloud State College, St. Cloud 
St. Scholastica, College of, I>iluth 
St. Teresa, College of Winona 

Missouri 

Avila College, Kansas City 
Central Methodist College, Pkyette 
Central Missouri State College, Warrensburg = 
Culver-Stockton College, Canton 
Drury College, Springfield 
Fontbonne College, St. Louis 
Missouri, University of, Columbia 
Missouri Valley College, Marshall 
Northwest Missouri State College, 
Maryville 



Southwest Missouri State College, 

Springfield 
Washington University, St. Louis 
William Woods College, Fulton 

Nebraska 

Chadron State College, Chadron 

Concordia Teachers College, Seward 

Doane College, Crete 

Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lincoln 

Omaha, Municipal University of, Omaha 

St. Mary, College of, Omaha 

Wayne State College, Wayne 

New Mexico 

Artesia, The College of, Artesia 
Eastern New Mexico University, Portales 
New Mexico Highlands University, Las Vegas 
New Mexico State University, Las Cruces 
New Mexico, University of, Albuquerque 

Ohio 

Antioch College, Yellow Springs 
Defiance College, Defiance 
Hiram College, Hiram 
John Carroll University, Cleveland 
Kent State University, Kent 
Kenyon College, Gambier 
Miami University, Oxford 
Notre Dame College, Cleveland 
Ohio University, Athens 
Our Lady of Cincinnati College, Cincinnati 
St. Mary of the Springs, College of 
Columbus 
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Toledo, University of, Toledo 
Ursuline College, Cleveland 

Oklahoma 

Northwestern State College, Alva 
Oklahoma City University, Oklahoma City 
Oklahoma, University of, Norman 
Oral Roberts University, Tulsa 
Phillips University, Ehld 

West Virginia 

Fairmont State College, Fainnont 
West Virginia State College, Institute 
West Virginia Wesleyan College, Buckhannon 

Wisconsin 

Carthage College, Kenosha 
Edgewood College of the Sacred Heart, 
Madison 

Marquette University, Milwaukee 
Mount Mary College, Milwaukee 
Wisconsin State University, LaCSrosse 
Wisconsin State University, Superior 



Source: 

The College Blue Book > 12th ed. Los Angeles: College Planning Programs, Ltd., 1968« 



SCHOOLS OF DRAMATIC ARTS IN NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION STATES 



Arkansas 

Ouachita Baptist University, Arkedelphla 
Illinois 

Gk>odinan School of Drama, Art Institute 

Schools, Chicago 
Illinois Wesleyan University, 

Bloomington 

Indiana 

DePauw University, Greencastle 
St. Mary-of-the-Woods, St. Mary-of-the- 
Woods 

I ova 

Western College, Lemars 
Mlchiggm 

Central Michigan University, Mt. Pleasant 

Marygrove College, Detroit 

Northern Michigan University, Marquette 



Missouri 

Central Missouri State College, Warrensburg 

Nebraska 

Kearney State College, Kearney 
Omaha, Municipal University of, Omaha 

New Mexico 

New Mexico, University of, Albuquerque 

Ohio 

Case Western Reserve University, Cleveland 
John Carroll University, Cleveland 
Kent State University, Kent 
Ohio University, Athens 

South Dakota 

South Dakota, University of, Vermillion 

Wisconsin 

Beloit College, Beloit 
Carthage College, Kenosha 



Source: 

The College Blue Book . 12th ed. Los Angeles: College Planning Programs, Ltd., 1968 



SCHOOLS OF EMBALJ4ING AND MORTUARY SCIENCE IN NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION STATES 



gulatlons concerning education and licen- 
ce of embalmers vary from state to state, 
nerally^ an embaLner must be 21 years old^ 
st have successfully completed a professional 
riculum in funeral service ^ and must have 
erved one to three year of an apprenticeship. 

detailed information ^ write to the Sate 
ard of Embalmers and Ebneral Directors in the 
pital city of the state for which you are 
eeking information. 

e following schools are accredited by the 
erican Board of Funeral Service Education 
d the Conference of PVmeral Service Examining 
ards of the United Sxates, Incorporated. 

Illinois 

Worsham College of Mortuary Science, 
Inc., Chicago 



Indiana 

Indiana College of Mortuary Science, 
Indianapolis 

mpnesota 

Minnesota, University of. Department of 
Mortuary Science, Minneapolis 

Oklahoma 

Central State College, Department of 
Ftineral Service Education, Edmond 

Ohio 

Cincinnati College of Mortuary Science, 
Cincinnati 

Wisconsin 



ces: 



Wisconsin Institute of Mortuary Science, 
)ti.lwaukee 



College Blue Book . 12th ed. Los Angeles: College Planning Programs, Ltd., 1968 



National F\ineral Directors Association. Rmeral Service — ^a Herl* ge* a Challenge , a Riture . 
Milwaukee: the Association, 1969. 
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SCHOOLS OF I1IG311EE31ING IN NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION STATES 



1. 


Aeronautical 


9. Qivlronmental Health 


18. Mining 


2. 


Aerospace* Astronautics 


10. General 


19. Naval Architecture- 


3. 


Agricultural 


11. Geogoglcal 


Marine 


4. 


Architectural 


12. Geophysical 


20. Nuclear 


5. 


Ceramic 


13. Industrial 


21. Petroleum 


6. 


Chemical 


14* Materials 


22. Physics 


7. 


Civil 


15* Mechanical 


23, Sanitary 


8. 


Electrioal 


16. Mechanics 


24* Science 






17. Metallurgical 





Schools of Qiglneering 


Curricula 


Arizona 

Arizona, University of, College of 

Engineering, Tucson 
Arizona State University, Tempe 

Arkansas 

Arkansas, University of. College of 
Engineering, Fayettevllle 

Colorado 

Colorado, University of. College of 

Engineering, Boulder 
Colorado School of Mines, Golden 
Colorado State University, College of 

Ehgineerlng, Fort Colllngs 
Denver, University of. College of 

Engineering, Denver 


2, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, 15, 17, 18 
6, 7, 8, 13, 15, 24 

3, 6, 7, 8, 13, 15 

1, 2, 4, 6, 7, 8, 15, 22 

6, 11, 12, 17, 18, 21 
3f 7, 8, 15 

6, 7, 8, 15 



Illinois 










Bradley University, College of 




8, 




15 


Engineering, Peoria 










n*? +v flnllpiypq of Chicafifo fa two— vear 


















5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 13, 15, 16, 17, 21, 


Illinois, University of. College of 
Engineering, '^icago Circle and Urbana 




2, 


3, 


23 




8. 


13, 15, 17 


Illinois Institute of Technology, 


6, 


V, 


Chicago 






8, 


15, 23, 2U 


Northwes'^m University, Technological 


6, 


7, 


Institute, Evanston 










Southern Illinois University, School of 


10 








Technology, Carbondale 










Indiana 










Indiana Institute of Technology, Fort 


1, 


6, 


7, 


8, 15, 17, 22 


Wayne 








7, 8, 13, 15, 17 


Notre Dame, University of. College of 
Qigineering, Notre Dame 


1, 


2, 


6, 








7, 8, 13, 15, 17, 2K 


Purdue University, Lafayette 


1, 


3, 


6, 


Rose Polytechnic Institute, Terra Haute 
Valparaiso University, College of 
Engineering, Valparaiso 


6, 


7, 


8, 


15 


7, 


8, 


15 












Iowa 










Iowa State University, College of 


2, 


3, 


^, 


5, 6, 7, 8, 13, 15, 2U 


Ehglneering, Ames 






8, 


13, 15,23 


Iowa, University of. College of 
Ehglneering, Iowa City 


6, 


7, 











Kansas 



Kansas State University, Manhattan 
Kansas, University of, School of 

Ehgineering and Architecture, 

Lawrence 

WicLlta State University, School of 
Ehgineerlng, Wichita 

Michigan 

Detroit Institute of Technology, Detroit 
Detroit, University of, Detroit 
General Motc»rs Institute, Flint 
Michigan, University of. College of 

fogineerlng, Ann Arbor 
Michigan Technological University, 

Houghton 

Michigan State University, College 

of Qigineerlng, East Lansing 
Wayne State University, College of 

Engineering, Detroit 

Minnesota 

Minnesota, University of. The Institute 
of Technology, Minneapolis 

Missouri 

St. Louis University, Insitute of 

Technology, St. Louis 
Missouri, University of. College of 

Ehgineering, Columbia 
Missouri, University of, Rolla 
Washington University, School of 

Engineering and Applied Science, St. Louis 



3, 7, 8, 15, 20 

2, 6, 7, 8, 15, 17, 21, 22 



1, 8, 13, 15 



7, 8, 15 
6, 7, 8, 15 
8 13 15 

1', 2/6, 7, 8, 13, U, 15, 16, 17, 19, 

23, 2U 

6, 7, 8, 11, 15, 17, 18 
3, 7, 8, 15, 17 
6, 7, 8, 13, 15, 17 



1, 3, 6, 7, 8, 11, 15, 17, 23 

7, 8, 11, 12, 13 

3, 7, 8, 15, 20 

5, 6, 7, 8, 15, 17, 21 

6, 7, 8, 9, 11, 15 
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Nebraska 

Nebraska, University of, College of 
Qigineering and Architecture, Lincoln 

New Mexico 

New Mexico Insitute of Mining and T 

Technology, Socorro 
New Mexico, University of. College of 

Engineering, Albuquerque 
New Mexico State University, 

University Park 

No rth Dakota 

North Dakota, University of. College of 

Engineering, Grand Forks 
North Dakota State University, College 

of Chemistry and Physics and College 

of Ehgineering, Fargo 

Ohio 

Air Force Institute of Technology, 
Dayton 

Akron, University of, Akron 
Antioch College, Yellow Springs 
Case Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland 

Cincinnati, University of. College of 

Ehgineering, Cincinnati 
Cleveland State University, Cleveland 
Dayton, University of, Dayton 



3, 6, 7, 8, 15 




5, 17, 18, 21 




7, 8, 15 




3, 7, 8, 15 




6, 7, 8, 15 




3, 7, 8, 15 




1., 2, 8, 20 




7, 8, 13, 15 

10 

6, 7, 8, U, 15. 17 




2, 6, 7, 8, 9, 15, 17 




6, 7, 8, 15 

7, 8, 15 





"1 



.ERIC 
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Ohio (continued) 
















Ohio Northern University, College of 


7, 


8, 


15 










aigineering, Ada 
















Ohio State University, The College of 


1, 


2, 


3, 


5, 6, 7, 8, 


13, 15, 


17, 


18 


Qigineering, Columbus 
















Ohio University, College of Ehgineering 


6. 


7. 


8, 


13, 15 








and Technology, Athens 










• 






Toledo, university of. College of 
Qigineering, Toledo 


6, 


7, 


8, 


13, 15, 22 






















Youngstown State University, William 


7, 


8, 


15 










Rayen School of Ehgineering, Youngstown 
















Oklahoma 
















Oklahoma, University of. College of 
Ehgineering, Norman 


2, 


6, 


7, 


8, 10, 11, 


15, 17, 


21, 


22 
















Oklahoma State University, College of 


1, 


2, 


3, 


4, 6, 7, 8, 


10, 13, 


15, 


21 


Ehgineering, Stillwater 
















Tulsa, University of. College of 


6, 


15, 


, 21 








Petroletim Sciences and Engineering, Tulsa 
















South Dakota 
















South Dakota School of Mines and Technology, 


6, 


7, 


8, 


11, 15, 17, 


18 






Rapid City 
















South Dakota State University, College of 


7, 


8, 


15, 


22 








Ehgineering, Brookings 
















West Virginia 
















West Virginia University, College of 


2, 


3, 


6, 


7, 8, 13, 1 


5, 18 






Ehgineering, Morgantown 
















West Virgina Institute of Technology, 


6, 


7, 


8, 


15 








Montgomery 

















* 
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Wisconsin 




Marquette University, College of 

Ehgineering, Milwaukee 
Wisconsin^ University of, College 

of Ehgineering, Madison 
Wisconsin State University, School of 

Ehgineering, Platteville 

Pre-engineering : 
Wisconsin, University of, Milwaukee 

College of Applied Science and 

Ehgineering, Milwaukee 


7, 8, 15 

6, 7, 8, 15, 16. 17. 18. 20 

7, 18 

3, A, 6, 8, 13, 15 

8, 13, U, 16, 2K 

Cf. catalog for other curricula. 

> 


Wvominer 




Wyoming, University of. College of 
Engineering, Laramie 

I 


7, 8, 15, 21 



Sources: 

The College B lue Book. 12th ed. Los Angeles: College Planning Programs, Ltd., 1968. 

Love joy, Clarence E. Loveioy^s College Guide . New York: Simon & Schuster, 1968 

Patterson's American Education . Vol. LXV. Mt. Prospect: Educational Directories, Inc., 1968 



SCHOOLS OF POOD TECHNOLOGY IN NORTH CEMTRAL ASSOCIATION STATES 



Arkansas 

Arkansas y University of, Fayettevllle 
Illinois 

Illinois, University of, Department of 
Food Science, Urbana 

Indiana 

Purdue University, Food Science Institute, 
Lafayette 

Iowa 

Iowa State University, Department of 
Diary and Food Industry, Ames 

Michigan 

Michigan State University, Department 
of Food Science, East Lansing 



Minnesota, University of. Department of 
Food Science, St. Paul 

Missouri 

Missouri, University of, Columbia 
Nebraska 

Nebraska, University of. Department of 
Food Science and Technology, Lincoln 

Ohio 

Ohio State University, Department of 
Horticulture, Columbus 

Wisconsin 

Wisconsin, University of. Department of 
Food Science and Industries, Madison 



Sources: 

Institute of Food Technologists. Directory of Universities and Colleges . Chicago: the Institute, 1968. 
The College Blue Book ; 12th ed., Los Angeles: College Planning Programs, Ltd., 1968. 
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SCHOOLS OF FORESTRY IN NORTH CENTRAL ASSOQATION STATES 



Colorado 

Colorado State Dniversity, College of 
Forestry and Range Management, 
Fort Colllnp 

Illinois 

♦Southern Illinois, University, Department 
of Forestry, Carbondale 
Illinois, University of. Department of 
Forestry, Urbana 

Indiana 

Purdue University, Department of Forestry 
and Conservation, Lafayette 

lova 

Iowa State University, Department of 
Forestry, Ames 



Michigan 

Michigan State University, Department 

of Forestry, East Lansing 
Michigan Technological University, 

Department of Forestry, Hoiaghton 
Michigan, University of. School of 

Natural Resources, Ann Arbor 

Minnesota 

Minnesota, University of. College of 
Agriculture, Forestry, and Home 
Economics at the Institute of 
Agriculture, St. Paul 

Missouri 

Mlssotiri, Unlversi^t;y of. School of 
Forestry, Coltmbla 

Oklahoma 

Oklahoma State University, Department 
of Forestry, Stillwater 



lERlQ 
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West Virginia 

West Virginia, University, Division 
of Forestry, Morgantown 



* not accredited by the Society of American 
Foresters 



Sources: 

The College Blue Book > 12th ed* Los Angeles: College Planning Programs, Ltd*, 1968 
Society of American Forester. A List prepared by the Association, 1968* 

Patterson's American Education > Vol. LXV. Mount Prospect: Educational Directories Inc., 1968. 



SCHOOLS OF HOME ECONOMICS IN NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION STATES 



Arlaona 

Arizona State Ttaiverslty, Tenpe 
Arizona, University of, Tucson 
Northern Arizona University, Flagstaff 

Arkansas 

Arkansas, University of, Fayettevllle 
Harding College, Searcy 
Henderson State College, Arkedelphia 
John Brovm University, Silean Springs 
Ouachita Baptist University, Arkedelphia 
Philander Soiith College, Little Rock 

Colorado 

Northern Colorado diversity, Greeley 
Illinois 

Barat College of "Uie Sacred Heart, 

Lake Forest 
Bradley diversity, Peoria 
Chicago State College, Chicago 
City Colleges of Chicago (a two-year pro 

program in home economics) 
Eastern Illinois University, Charleston 
Illinois, Ifaiversity of, Urbana 
Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloonington 
Mundelein College, Chicago 
Northern Illinois University, DeKalb 



Olivet Nazarene College, Kankakee 
Rosary College, River Forest 
Western Illinois University, Macomb 

Indiana 

Sutler University, Indianapolis 
Evansvllle, Ibiiversity of, EvansvHle 
Ck>8hen College, Goshen 
Indiana State University, Terre Baute 
Indiana, University of, Bloomlngton 
Manchester College, North Manchester 
Marian College, Indianapolis 
Purdue University, West Lafayette 
St. Francis College, Fort Wayne 
St, Mary-of-the-Woods College 

St, )bzy*-of«>the-Woods 
Valparaiso IMlversity, Valparaiso 

lOVQL 

Central College, Pella 

Clarke College, Dubuque 

Iowa, University of, Iowa City 

Iowa Wesleyan College, Mt, Pleasant 

Marycrest College, Davenport 

Mount Mercy College, Cedar Rapids 

Northern Iowa, University of. Cedar Falls 

Simpson College, Indianola 

Westnar College, Lemar<) 

William Penn College, Askaloosa 
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Kansas 

Baker University, Baldwin 
Fort Hays Kansas State College, Hays 
Friends University, Wichita 
Kansas State College of Pittsburg, 
Pittsburg 

Kansas State Teachers College, finporia 

Kansas State University, Manhattan 

Kansas Wesleyan University, Sallna 

Marymount College, Sallna 

McPherson College, McPherson 

Mount St. Scholastica College, Atchison 

Ottawa University, Ottawa 

St, Mary College, Xavier 

St. Maxy of the Plains College, Dodge City 

Southwestern College, Winfield 

Sterling College, Sterling 

Washburn University, Topeka 

Michigan 

Adrian College, Adrian 

Albion College, Albion 

Andrews University, Berrien Springs 

Eastern Michigan University, Ypsilanti 

Marygrove College, Detroit 

Mercy College of Detroit, Detroit 

Michigan State University, East Lansing 

Naasareth College, Nazareth 

Northera Michigan University, Marquette 

Siena Heights College, Adrian 

Wayne State University^ Detroit 

Western Michigan Ibiversity, Kalamazoo 

Minnesota 



M^kato State College, Mankato 
Minnesota, University of, Minneapolis 
St. Benedict, College of, St. Joseph 
St, Catherine, College of, St. Paul 
St. Olaf College, Northfleld 
St. Scholastica, College of, Duluth 
St. Teresa, College of, Winona 

Mlesourl 

Central Missouri State College, Warrensburg 
Drury College, Springfield 
Fontbonne College, St. Louis 
Lincoln University, Jefferson City 
Northeast Missouri State College, K 

Klrksvllle 
Northwest Mlssoxiri State College, 

Maryville 

Ozarks, The School of the. Point Lookout 
Southeast Missouri State College, 

Cape Girardeau 
Southwest Missouri State College, 

Springfield 
William Woods College, Fulton 

Nebraska 

Chadron State College, Chadron 
Duchesne College of the Sacred Heart, 
Omaha 

Kearney State College, Kearney 
Nebraska, University of, Lincoln 
Omaha, Municipal University of, Omaha 
Peru State College, Peru 
Ifalon College, Lincoln 
Wayne State College, Wayne 



Concordia College, Moorhead 



New Mexico 



Oklahoma 



Eastern New Mexlco^Unlverslty, Portales 
New Mexico Highlands University, Las Vegas 
New Mexico State University, Los Graces 
New Mexico, University of, Albuquerque 
Western New Mexico University, Silver City 

North Dakota 

North Dakota State University, Rargo 
North Dakota, University of. Grand Forks 

Ohio 

Akron, University of, Akron 
Ashland College, Ashland 
Baldwin-W'^llace College, Berea 
HLuffton College, Bluff ton 
Bowling Green State University, 

Bowling Green 
Central State University, Wilberforce 
Dayton, University of, Dayton 
Heidelberg College, Tiffin 
Kent State University, Kent 
Mount St. Joseph*on-the-Ohio, College of. 

Mount St. Joseph 
Notre Dome College, Cleveland 
Ohio State University, Coliunbus 
Ohio Ifolvi rsity, Athens 
Ohio Wesleyan Ibiiversity, Delaware 
Our Lfildy of Cincinnati College, Cincinnati 
Ursullne College, Cleveland 
Western College for Women, Oxford 
Youngstown State University, Toungstown 



Bethany Nazarene College, Bethany 
Central State College, Esmond 
East Central State College, Ada 
Langston Ihiversity, Langston 
Northeastern State College, Tahlequah 
Northwestern State College, Alva 
Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee 
Oklahoma College of Liberal Arts, 
Chickasha 

Panhandle Agricultural and Mechanical 

College, Goodwell 
Southeastern State College, Durant 
Southwestern State College, Weatherford 
Tulsa, University of, Tulsa 

South Dakota 

Movoit Marty College, Yankton 

South Dakota State University, Brookings 

South Dakota, University of, Vermillion 

West Virginia 

Concord College, Athens 

EBiirmont State College, Fairmont 

Sheperd College, Sheperdstown 

West Virginia State College, Institute 

West Virginia University, Morgantown 

West Virginia Wesleyan College, Buckhaxmon 
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Wisconsin 



Cardinal Strltch College, Milvaukee 

Holy Family College, Manitowoc 

Moimt Ibry College, Mlluaiikee 

Stout State University, Menononie 

Viterbo College, LaCrosse 

Wisconsin State Ihiiversity, Stevens Point 

Wisconsin, University of, Madison 



The College Blue Book > 12th ed. Los Angeles: College Planning Programs, Ltd., 1968. 



Wyoming 



^jroming, University of, Laramie 



Source: 



SCHOOLS OF HOTEL AND RESTAURANT ADMINISTRATION IN NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION STATES 



The following schools offer specialization in 
one or more areas of hotel , restauranti and 
Institutional administration. They offer 
courses for the training of managers, super- 
Tiaorsi and workers in the industry. 

Arizona 

Arizona, University of, Tucson 

Colorado 
Denver, University of, Denver 

Illinois 

Illinois, University of, Urbana 
Southern Illinois University, Carbondale 

Indiana 

Indiana University, KLoomlngton 
Purdue University, Lafayette 



Iowa State University, Ames 

Iowa State University of Science and 

Technology, Ottumwa 
Northern Iowa, University of. Cedar Flails 



Kansas 

Kansas State University, Manhattan 

Michigan 

Albion College, Albion 
Ferris State College, Big Rapids 
M.chlgan State Itelversity, East Lansing 
Wayne State University, Detroit 
Western Michigan University, Kalamazoo 

Minnesota 

Ifeci4i6ad State College, Moorhead 
>fiimesota, University of. Technical 
Institute, Crookston 

Missouri 

Missouri, University of, Columbia 

Nebraska 

Nebraska', University of, Lincoln 
Omaha, Municipal University, Omaha 
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New Mexico 

Eastern New Mexico University, Portales 
New Mexico Highlands Ifalversity, Las Vegas 
New Mexico State University, University 
Park 

New Mexico, University of, Albtiquerque 
Westem New Mexico University, Silver City 

North Dakota 

North Dakota State University, Eargo 
North Dakota, University of. Grand Forks 

Ohio 

Case Westem Reserve University, Cleveland 
Cincinnati, University of, Cincinnati 
Ohio State University, Columbus 
Ohio University, Athens 



Oklahoma 

Oklahoma State University, Stillwater 
Oklahoma, University of, Norman 

South Dakota 

South Dakota State University, Brookings 

Vftsconsln 

Stout State University, Menomonie 
Wisconsin, University of, Madison 



Sources: 

Einstein, Bemlce W^t Elnsteln^s 1969 College Bitrance Guide , New York: Grosset & Dunlap, 1968 
Love joy, Clarence E,t LoveJoy*8 College Gulde > New York: Simon and Schuster, 1968. 
The College Blue Book . 12th ed. LosAageles: College Flannlng Programs, Ltd., 1968 



SCHOOLS OF INTERIOR DESIGM IN NORTH CJWTRAL ASSOCIATION STATES 



Arizona ^ 

Arizona, University of, Tuscon 
Northern Arizona University, Flagstaff 

Illinois 

Art Institute of Chicago, School of the, 
Chicago 

Northern Illinois University, De Kalb 
Northwestern University, Evanston 
Southern Illinois University, Carbondale 

Iowa 

Iowa State University, Ames 
Kansas 

Kansas State University, Manhattan 
Michigan 

Kendall School of Design, Grand Rapids 
Michigan State University, East Lansing 
Michigan, University of, Ann Arbor 
Society of Arts and Crafts, The Art School, 
Detroit 

Minnesota 



Missouri 

Missouri, University of, Columbia 

(graduate only) 
Stephens College, Colturibia 
William Woods College, Pulton 

Nebraska 

Nebraska, University of, Lincoln 

Ohio 

Case Western Reserve University, Cleveland 

Cincinnati, University of, Cincinnati 

Kent State University, Kent 

Ohio State University, The, Columbus 

Ohio University, Athens 

Wittenberg University, Springfield 

Oklahoina 
Oklalioma« University of, Norman 

Wisconsin 
Layton School of Art, Milv/aukee 



Minnesota, University of, St. Paul 
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Sources: 

American Institute of Interior Designers and National Society of Interior Designers. Interior Design 
Career Day '70. (Program.) Chicago: the Institute and the Society. 1970 

The College KLue Book . 12th ed. Los Angeles: College Planning Programs, Ltd., 1968* 

National Society of Interior Designers. Interior Design Student Career Guide . New York: the Society. 



SCHOOLS OF JOURNALISM IN NORTH CIHTRAL ASSOCIATION STATES 



The following schools are accredited by the 
American Covmcil on Education for Journalism. 

Arizona 

Arizona, University of, Department of 
Journalism, Tucson 

Colorado 

Colorado, University of. School of Joiimalism 
Journalism, Boulder 

Illinois 

City Colleges of Chicago (a two-year 
course) 

Eastern Illinois University, Charleston 
Illinois, University of. College of 

Jounalism and Communications, Urbana 
♦♦Northern Illinois University, DeKalb 
Northwestern University, Medill School 

of Journalism, Evanston 
Southern Illinois University, Department 

of Journalism, Carbondale 

Indiana 

Indiana University, Department of 
Journalism, ELoomlngton 



Iowa 

Iowa State University of Agricultiire and 
Mechanic Arts, Department of Technical 
Journalism, Iowa City 

Kansas 

Kansas State University of Agriculture and 
Applied Science, Department of Technical 
Journalism, Manhattan 

Kansas, University of, William Allen White 
School of Journalism, Lawrence 

Michigan 

Michigan. State Ifaiversity, School of 

Jotimalism, East Lansing 
Michigan, University of, Department of 

Jotimalism, Ann Arbor 

Minnesota, University of. School of 
Journalism and Mass Communications 
Minneapolis 

Missouri 

Missouri, University of, School of 
Journalism, Columbia 



Montana 



South Dakota 



Montana, University of, School of 
Journalism, Missoula 

Nebraska 

Nebraska, University of. School of 
Journalism, Lincoln 

New Mexico 

New Mexico, University of. Department of 
Jotimalism, Albuquerque 

Ohio 

Kent State University, School of 

Jorunalism, Kent 
Ohio State University, School of 

Journalism, Columbus 
Ohio University, School of Journalism 

Athens 

Oklahoma 

Oklahoma State University, School of 

Journalism, Stillwater 
Oklahoma, University of, H. H. Herbert 

School of Journalism, Norman 



South Dakota State University, Department 
of Printing and Journalism, Brookings 

West Virginia 

West Virginia University, School of 
Journalism, Morgan town 

Wisconsin 

Marquette University, College of Jouma 

Journalism, Milwaukee 
Wisconsin, -University of. School of 

Journalism, Madison 



Sources; 

American Council on Education for Journalism. 1967 Programs In Journalism , Shelbyville, N. : 
Tippecanoe Press, Inc. 

The College HLue Book , 12th ed. Los Angeles: College Planning Progra s, Ltd., 1968. 



SCHOOLS OF UW IN NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION STATES 



A minlMun of six years of higher education are 
required before the graduate can take the bar 
examination and be admitted to the practice of 
law In his state. Three years of prelegeuL 
college work are the minimum required before 
admission to law school; many law schools 
require four years. After college, it takes 
three years of full-time law study to earn an 
LL.B, degree. 

There are no prescribed prelegal subjects. 
Legal educators agree that students planning 
to study law should take courses which are 
geared to the development of— 

comprehension and verbal expressions 
critical and creative thinking 
Intellectual curiosity, thoroughness, 

and scholarship 
organization of materials 
skills of communication— both oral and 

verbal 

broad cultural background. 

The following schools are approved by the 
American Bar Association. 

Arizona 



Arizona, University of. College of Law 
Tucson 

^Arizona, State University College of Law 
Tempe 



Arkansas 

Arkansas, University of. School of Law, 
Fayetteville and Little Rock 

Colorado 

Colorado, Univerlsly of. School of Law, 
BoTilder 

Denver, Univeristy of. College of Law, 
Denver 

Illinois 

Chicago, University of. Law School, 
Chicago 

Chicago-Kent College of Law, Chicago 
City Colleges of Chicago- (a two year 

pre-law course. ) 
DePaul University, College of Law, Chicago ♦ 
Illinois, University of. College of Law, 

Champaign 

John Marshall Law School, The, Chicago 
Loyola University, School, of Law, 
Chicago 

Northwestern University, School of Law, 
Chicago 

Indiana 

Indiana University, School of Law, 
Blooming ton 



Notre Dame, University of, School of Law, 

Notre Dame 
Valparaiso University, School of Law, 

Valparaiso 

Iowa 

Drake University, Law School, Des Moines 
Iowa, University of. College of Law, 
Iowa City 

Kansas 

Kansas, University of. School of Law, 
Lawrence 

Washburn University of Topeka, School of 
Law, Topeka 

Michigan 

Detroit College of Law, Detroit 
Detroix, University of. School of Law, 
Detroit 

Michifan, University of. Law School, 

Ann Arbor 
Wayne State University, Law School, 

Detroit 

Minnesota 

Minnesota, University of. Law School, 

Minneapolis 
William Mitchell College of Law, 

St. Paul 

Missouri 

Missouri, University of~at Kansas City, 



School of Law, Kansas City 
Missouri, University of. School of Law 
Columbia 

St. Louis University, School of Law, 
St. Loiils 

Washington University, School of Law, 
St. Loiils 

Montana 

Montana, University of. School of Law, 
Missoula 

Nebraska 

Creighton University, The, School of Law, 
Omaha 

Nebraska, University of. College of Law, 
Lincoln 

New Mexico 

New Mexico, University of, College of Law, 
Albuquerque 

North Dakota 

North Dakota, University of. School of 
Law, Grand Forks 

Ohio 

Akron, University of. School of Law, 
Akron 

Capital Uni"versity, Franklin Law School, 
Columbus 

Case Western Reserve University, Backus 
School of Law, Cleveland 



Chase, Salmon P., College, School of 
Law, Cincinnati 

Cincinnati, University of. College of 
Law, Cincinnati 

Cleveland-Marshall Law School of Baldwin- 
Wallace College, Cleveland 

Ohio NortheinUniversity, College of 
Law, Ada 

Ohio State University, College of Law, 
Columbus 

Toledo, University of. College of Law, 
Toledo 

Oklahoma 

Oklahoma City University, School of Law, 

Oklahoma City 
Oklahoma, University of. College of Lav/, 

Norman 

Tulsa, University o^. School of Law, 
Tulsa 

South Dakota 

State University of South Dakota, 
School of Law, Vermillion 

West Virginia 

West Virginia, University of. College of 
Law, Morgantown 



Wisconsi n 

Marquette University, Law School, 
Milwaukee 

Wisconsin, University of. Law School, 
Madison 

Wyoming 

Wyoming, University of. College of Law, 
LaraBiie 



* provisionally approved 
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Sources: 

American Bar Assocatlon. Careers In Law , Chicago: the Association, 1968 
American Bar Associat^.on. The Profession of Lav , Chicago: the Association^ 1967 
American Bar Association. Review of Legal Education , Chicago: the Association i 1968 
The College Blue Book, 12th ed. Los Angeles: College Planning Programs, Ltd., 1968. 



SCHOOLS OF LIBRARY SCIENCE IN NORTH CEMTRAL ASSOCIATION STATES 



A bachelor's degree with a grade point avei*age 
of at least B In courses of Junior and higher 
level is the prerequisite for admission to 
libraiy schools. Sons schools prefer students 
in the upper quarter of their class. The 
schools listed above offer the master's degree 
in librarianship; the total program requires 
approximately five years of college level study. 

The best preparation at the undergraduate level 
is a liberal arts education with a broad back- 
groxmd in the sciences ^ socicQ. sciences and 
humanities. 



Colorado 

Denver, University of, Graduate School 
of Librarianship, Denver 

Illinois 

^Chicago, University of, Graduate Library 

School, Chicago 
^Illincis, University of. Graduate School 

of Library Science, Urbana 
Rosary College, Qepartment of Library 

Science, River Fbrest 



Less than half of the accredited library schools 
require undergraduate courses in librarianship. 
The student should make certain that the under- 
gx^uate program chosen will fulfill the 
reqxiirements for admission to the graduate 
library school of his choice. 

Some nonaccredited programs are recognized 
within their immediate areas as providing 
adequate preparation to meet local certification 
requirements. For students who are assured 
employment and who do not plan to move to another 
part of the country^ the nonaccredited programs 
may be satisfactory. 

Indiana 

^Indiana University, Graduate Library 
School, Bloomington 

Kansas 

Kansas State Teachers College, Department 
of Librarlanshlp, Dnporia 

Michigan 

^chigan, Ibiversity of. School of 

Library Science, Aim Arbor 
Wayne State University, Department of 

Libarary Scirace, Detroit 
Western )dchlgan University, Department 

of Librarianship, Kalamazoo 
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»Hlxme80ta| Ihiiversity of | Library 
School I Mlxmeapolls 

Missouri 

Mlsaourl, Uhlverslly of, School of Library 
and Informational Science , Columbia 

Ohio 

«Case Western Reserve TMlveztiltyi School 

of Library Science , Cleveland 
Kent State Universltyi School of 
Library Science | Norman 

Wisconsin 

•Wisconsin, University of, Library School, 
Madison 



* Doctor* 8 degree offered 



Soiirces: 



American Library Schools Accredited by the American Library A8Soclatlon> Chicago; the Association, 
1958: 



■ERJC, 



/ 



SCHOOLS FOR MEDICAL RECORD LIBRARIANS IN NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION STATES 



The following schools are approved by the 
American Medical Association in collaboration 
with the American Association of Medical Record 
Librarians. In most cases , the entrance require- 
ments for the program are a high school diploma 
and from 2 to 3 years of college* The duration 
of the program varies from 1 to 4 years. 

Illinois 

Illinois 9 University of. College of 
Medicine 9 Chicago 

Indlqp a 

Indiana University ^ School of Medicine ^ 
Indianapolis 



Nebraska 

Saint Mary, College of , Omaha 
(women only) 

Oklahoma 

HiUcrest Medical Center , Tulsa 
Southwestern State College ^ Weatherford 
Tulsa^ University of , Tulsa 

Wisconsin 

Viterbo College , LaCrosse 



Michigan 
)fercy College 9 Detroit 
Minnesota 

Homer G. Phillips Hospital^ St. Louis 

(nonnlegree program) 
St* Louis University 9 St* Louis 



Sources: 

American Assocttinn of Medical Record Librarians* Schools for Medical Record 



SCHOOLS OF MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY IN ILLINOIS 



In almost all of the above hospitals , college 
credit Is given during training \Aere a college 
affiliation is indicated; in nearly all cases ^ 
a degree is granted after cos^letlon of the 
cofiibined course. Fees for the hosptlal training 
vary 9 most charging no tuition and many of then 
payin ' the student a stipend. Student capacity 
of the hospitals varies from three to twenty- 
four. For more information contact the indivi- 
dual hospital. 

For schools of medical technology and affiliated 
colleges in states other than Illinois ^ consult 
the latest list of "Approved Schools of Medical 
Technologyy*^ published by the American Mddical 
Association^ 535 North Dearborn Street , Chicago , 
Illinois 60610. 

The following schools are approved by the 
Coxmdl on Medical Education of the American 
Medical Association in collaboration with the 
board of schools of medical technology. In 
most case 3 I the entrance requirement for the 
program is 3 years of college , and the program 
is for a duration of 1 year. High school 
students should apply to the college of their 
choice that offers pre-technlcal training in 
medical technology. 



Aurora 

Copley Memorial — Aurora College; 
Westem Illinois University 

Belleville 

St. Elizabeth 

Blue Island 

St. FVands 

Champaign 

Bumham City 

Chicago 

Augustana— Augustana College 

Chicago Wesley Memorial— Augustana College; 

Wesleyan University; Purdue University; 

Loyola University; Wisconsin State 

University; DePaul University; University 

of ^owa; Westem Illinois IMlverslty; 

Valparaiso Iftilverslty; Bradley University 
City Colleges of Chicago (a two-year 

program in medical technology) 
Grant Hosptlal — Wisconsin State University ^ 

Whitewater ; Marion College; Northern 

Illinois University. 



Holy Cro88~Edgevood College; Mundeleln 
College; DePatil University; Valparaiso 
diversity 
Illinois Masonic— Roosevelt University 
Mercy~Roosevelt University; DePaul 
Oxflverslty 

Michael Reese— Roosevelt University; North 
Central College; College of Idaho; 
DePaul University; Purdue University; 
St. Mary's College; Eastern Illinois 
University 

Mount Sinai — ^Roosevelt University; DePaul 
diversity; Purdue University 

Northwestern University Medical Schools 
(Pasaavant Memorial Hospital)— North- 
western Unlvers^ity 

Presbyterian-St. Luke's — Bradley University; 
Roosevelt University; DePaul University; 
Millikin University 

St. Anne's — DePaul University 

St. Anthony de Padua 

St. Bernard's 

St. Josei^i's— DePaul University; Roosevelt 

University 
St. Mary Nazareth — DePaul University; 

Mundelein College; University of Illinoisj 

School of Associated Medical Sciences 
Veterans Administration Research — Roosevelt 

University 
Weiss Memorial 

Chicago Heights 
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Danville 

Lake View Memorials-Illinois Wesleyan 
University; Eastern Illinois University 

Decatur 

l^.catur and Macon County — Millikin Univer- 
sity; Bradley University; Illinois 
Wesleyan University; Westero Illinois 
University; Eastern Illinois University 

St. Mary's—Millikin University; Eastern 
Illinois University; Qulncy College; 
Southern Illinois University 

Evan 3 ton 

Evanston—DePauw University; Northern 

Illinois University; Eastern Illinois 

University 
St. Prancis—DePaul Ihiiversity; Bradley 

University; Mundelein College; Quincy 

College 

Evergreen Park 

Little Company of Mary~DePaul University; 
Lorett Heights College; Roosevelt 
University; St. Joseph's College; 
Quincy College 

Preeport 



St. James 



Freeport Memorial — Noirthem Illinois 
University; Highland Community College 



Geneva 



Peoria 



Community — Northern Illinois University; 
Aurora College 

Great Lakes 

U. S. Naval Hospital 

Harvey 

Ingalls Memorial 

Hinsdale 

Hinsdale Sanitarium — Andrews University; 
Southwestern Union College 

Joliet 

St. Joseph — College of St. Francis; 

NortlHcn Illinois University; 

Eastern Illinois University 
Silver Cross — Joliet Junior College 

Mollno 

Mollne Public (an affiliate of Quad-City 
Hospital School of Medical Technology, 
Davenport, Iowa) 

Oak Park 

West Suburban 

Park Ridge 

Luthem General — Luther College, 
Decorah, Iowa 



Methodist-- Bradley University; 

Western Illinois University 
St. Francis — Bradley University; College 

of St. Francis; Qulncy College; 

Western Illinois University 

Quincy 

St. Mary's — Quincy College 
Rockfor d 

Rockford Memorial — Aiigustana College; 
Illinois Wesleyan University; Northern 
Illinois University; Millikin University 
St. Anthony—Northern Illinois University 
Swedish American— Northern Illinois 
University; Western Illinois University 

Springfield 

Memorial — Wesleyan University; Millikin 
University; Greenville College; Eastern 
Illinois University; Western Illinois 
University 

St. John's — Quincy College 

Urbana 

Carle Foundation — Eastern Illinois 
University 

Waukegan 

St. Therese's (women only)~DePaul 
University; ^ftmdelein College; 
Dominican College 
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Wlnfleld 



Central DuPage — Wheaton College; North 
Central College; Northern Illinois 
University 



ISotirce: 

Derican Medical Association. Approved Schools of Medical Technology . Chicago: the Association, 1968 
[The College Blue Book . 12th ed. Los Angeles: College Planning Programs, Ltd., 1968« 
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SCHOOLS OF MEDICINE IN NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION STATES 



The following liberal arts college admission 
requirements are recommended as the best 
preparation for prospective medical students. 

3 years of laboratory science~chemistry, 

biology, physics 

years of english 
2-4, years of modem foreign or classical 

language (some sources list only modem) 
2-3 years of social studies — history, 

sociology, economics, political science 

3 yeara of mathematics — 2 of algebra, 1 of 
plane geometry 

Electives which broadea the intellectual 
interest of the student: ability to communicate 
with others through speech, writing, and group 
activities; good habits of reading and 
concentration. 

In most cases, the following subjects are 
recommended for post high school study. 

U years of liberal arts study recommended 

4 years of medical school 

1 year of hospital internship, generally 
(For specialization, add 2-5 more years.) 

The following schools are approved by the 
Council on Medical Education of the American 
Medical Association. 



Arizona 

Arizona, University of. College of 
Medicine (operational) 

Arkansas 

Arkansas, University of. School of Medicine 
Little Rock 

Colorado ^ 

Colorado, University of. School of 
Medicine , Denver 

Illinois 

Chicago Medical School, Chicago 
Chicago, University of, Pritzker School 

of Medicine, Chicago 
Illii^ois, University of. College of 

Medicine, Chicago 
Loyola University, Stritch School of 

Medicine, Maywood 
Northwestern University Medical School, 

Chicago 

Indiana 

Indiana University School of Medicine, 
Bloomington 



lova 

lowa^ University of ^ College of Medicine^ 
Iowa City 

Kansas 

Kansas^ University of. School of Medicine, 
Kansas City 

Michigan 

Michigan State University College of 

Hunan Medicine, East Lansing (operational) 

Michigan, University of, Medical School 
Ann Arbor 

Wayne State University School of Medicine, 
Detroit 

Minnesota 

Minnesota, University of, Medical School 
Minneapolis 

Missouri 

Missouri, University of. School of Medicine, 
Columbia 

St. Louis University School of Medicine, 
St. Louis 

Washington University School of Medicine, 
St. Louis 

Nebraska 

Crelghton University School of Medicine, 
Omaha 

Nebraska, University of. College of 
Medicine, Omaha / 



New Mexico 

New Mexico, University of. School of 
Medicine, Albuquerque 

North Dakota 

♦North Dakota, University of. School of 
Medicine, Grand Forks 

Ohio 

Case Western Reserve University, School 

of Medicine, Cleveland 
Cincinnati, University of. College of 

Medicine, Cincixmatl 
Ohio State University, College of 

Medicine, Columbus 
Medical College of Ohio, Toledo (operational) 

Oklahoma 

Oklahoma, University of. School of 
Medicine, Oklahoma City 

South Dakota 

♦South Dakota, University of. School of 
Medicine, Vermillion 

West Virginia 

West Virginia University, School of 
Medicine, Morgantovm 



Wisconsin 



Marquette School of Medicine, Milwaukee 
Wisconsin, University of, Medical School, 
Madison 



* School of basic medical sciences offering a 
cxirriculum similar to the first two years of 
pre-clinlcal instruction in a four-year 
medical school. It is fully accredited, and 
the qualified student will have no difficulty 
transferring to a four-year medical school. 



Sources : 

American Medical Association. Medical Education in the United States . Reprinted from 
Number of the Journal of the American Medical Association. Vol. 206, No. 9. Chicago: 
1968. 



The College Blue Book . 12th ed. Los Angeles: College Planning Programs, Ltd*, 1968. 



SCHOOLS OF MUSIC IN NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION STATES 



Arizona 

Arizona, University of, School of Music, 
Tucson 

Arizona State University, Tempe 
Arkansas 

Arkansas Polytechnic College, Russellville 
Arkansas College, Batesville 
Arkansas State Teachers College, Conway 
Arkansas State University, State University 
Arkansas, University of. Department of 

Music, Eayetteville 
Henderson State Teachers College, 

Arkadelphia 
Hendrix College, Department of Music, 

Conway 

Ouachita Baptist College, Arkadelphia 
Colorado 

Colorado College, Department of Music, 

Colorado Springs 
Colorado State University, Department of 
Colorado, University of. College of 

Music, Boulder 
Denver, University of. Lament School of 

Music, Denver 
Western State College, Division of Music, 

Gunnison 



Illinois 

American Conservatory of Music, Chicago 

(not regionally accredited) 
Augustana College, Department of Music, 

Rock Island 
Bradley University, School of Music, 

Peoria 

Chicago Conservatory College. Chicago, 

(not regionally accredited) 
DePaul University School of Music, Chicago 
Eastern Illinois University, Charleston 
Elmhurst College, Elmhurst 
Illinois Conservatory of Music, Jacksonville 
Illinois Wesleyan University, School of 

Music, Bloomington 
Illinois, University of. School of Music, 

Urbana 
Knox College, Ge^lesburg 
MacMurrary College, Jacksonville 
Millik'in University, School of Music, 

Decatur 
Mundelein College, Chicago 
North Central College, Department of 

Music, Naperville 
North Park College, Chicago, 
Northern Illinois University, Depavtmcnt 

of I^isic, DeKalb 
Northwestern University, School of Music, 

Evans ton 

Roosevelt University Musical College, 
Chicago 



Rosaiy College, Department of Music, 

River Forest 
Sherwood Music School, Chicago 

(not regionally accredited) 
Southern Illinois University, School of 

Fine Arts, Department of Music, 

Carbondale; Fine Arts Division, Faculty 

of Music, Bdwai^isville 
Westeni Illinois University, Macomb 
Wheaton College, Conservatory of Music, 

Wheaton 

Indiana 

Ball State University, Muncie 

Butler University, Jordan College of Music, 

Indianapolis 
DePauw University, School of Music, 

Greencastle 
Evansville, University of. Department of 

Music, Evansville 
Indiana University, School of Music, 

Bloomington 
St. Mary-of-the-V/oods College, Department 

of Music, St. Mary-of-the-Woods 
Valparaiso University, Department of Music, 

Valparaiso 

lova 

Coe College, Department of Music, 

Cedar Rapids 
Cornell College, Department of Music, 

Mount Vernon 
Drake University, College of Fine Arts, 

Des Moines 

Iowa State University, Department of Music, 
Ames 



Iowa, University of. Department of 

Music, Iowa City 
Momingside College, Department of 

Music, Sioux City 
Northern Iowa, UnJ^'ersity of. Department 

of Music, Cedar Ealls 
Simpson College, Indianola 
Wartburg College, Waverly 

Kansus 

Bethany College, School of Music, 
Lindsborg 

Fort Hays Kansas State College, Division 

of Music, flays 
Friends University, Wichita 
Kansas State College, Department of Music 

Pittsburg 

Kansas State Teachers College, School of 

Music, ?^poria 
Kansas State University, Department of 

Music, Manhattan 
Kansas, University of. School of Fine 

Arts, Lawrence 
Marymount College, Department of Music, 

Salina 

Mount St. Scholastica College, Atchison 
St. Mary College, Department of Music, 
Xavier 

Southwestern College, Winfield 
Washburn University, Department of Music, 
Topeka 

Wichita State University School of Music, 
Wichita 



Michigan 



Missouri 



Albion College, Music Department, Albion 
Andrews University, Berrien Springs 
Central Michigan University, Mt. Pleasant 
Detroit Institute of Musical Art, Detroit 

(not regionally accredited) 
Eastern Michigan University, Ypsilanti 
Hillsdale College, Hillside 
Hope College, Holland 

Michigan State University, Department of 

Music, East Lansing 
Michigan, University of. School of 

Music, Ann Arbor 
Western Michigan University, Department 

of Music, Kalamazoo 

Minnesota 

Concordia College, Conservatory of Music, 
Moorhead 

Gustavus Adolphus College, Department of 

Music, St. Peter 
Hamline University, Department of Music, 

St. Paul 

MacPhail College of Music, Minneapolis 

(not regionally accredited) 
Minnesota, University of. Department of 

Music, Duluth 
Mlimesota, University of. Department of 

Music of the College of Science, 

Literature, and che Arts, Minneapolis 
St. Cloud S+<>t*» College, St. Cloud 
St. Olaf College, Department of Music, 

Northfield 

St. Scholastica, College of. Department of 
Music, Duluth (for women) 



Central Methodist College, Fayette 
Central Missouri State College, Music 

Division, Warrensburg 
Lincoln University, Department of Music, 

Jefferson City 
Llndenwood College for Women, Department 

of Music, St. Charles 
Missouri, University of. Department of 

Music, Columbia 
l^issouri at Kansas City, University of. 

Conservatory of Music, Kansas City 
Northeast Mssouri State Teachers College, 

Division of Fine Arts, Kirksville 
St. Louis Institute of Music. St. Louis 

(not regionally accredited) 
Stephens College, Department of Music, 

Columbia 

Webster College > Department of Music, 

St. Louis 
William Woods College, Fulton 

Nebraska 

Hastings College, Department of Music, 
Hastings 

Nebraska, University of. School of Pine 

Arts, Lincoln 
Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lincoln 
Union College, Lincoln 

New Mexico 

Eastern New Mexlcon University, Portales 
New Mexico State University, Las Cruces 
New Mexico State University, Department of 
Music, Albuquerque 



Ohio 



Oklahoma 



Ashland College, Arhland 
Balduin-Wallafce College^ Berea 
Bovling Green State University, Bovling 
Green 

Capital University Conservatory of Music, 
Columbus 

Cincinnati, University of. College Conser- 
vatory of Music, Cinclxmati 

Cleveland Institute of Music> The, 
Qevelar d. (not regionally accredited) 

Oenlson Cniversity, Department of Music, 
Granville 

Wndlay College, Pindlay 

Heidelberg Collf^ge, Tiffin 

Kent State University, School of Music, 
Kent 

Miami University, School of Fine Art.^, 
Oxford 

Mount Union College^ Conservatory of 

Music, Alliance 
Muskingum College, New Concord 
Oberlln College Conservatory of Music, 

Oberlln 

Ohio State University, School of Music, 
Columbus 

Ohio University, School of Music, Athens 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Delau«^e 
Otterbeln College, Department of Music, 

Westervllle 
Vestem College for Women, Departmen* ^^f 

Music V Oxford 
Wittenberg University, School of Music, 

Springfield 
Wooster College, Conservatory of Music, 

Wooster 

Towgstovm State University, Dana School 
of Music, Youngstown 



Bethany Nazarene College, Department of 

Music, Bethany 
Oklahoma Baptist University, College of 

Fine Arts, Shawnee 
Oklahoma City University, Oklahoma City 
Oklahoma College of Liberal Arts, 

Chlckasha 

Oklahoma State University, Department of 

Music, Stillwater 
Oklahoma, University of. School of Music, 

Norman 

Phillips University, Ehid 
Tulsa, University of. School of Music, 
Tulsa 

South Dakota 

Northern State College, Aberdeen 
South Dakota State University, Brookings 
South Dakota, University of, Vermillion 
Tankton College, Yankton 

West Virginia 

Concord College, Department of Music, 
Athens 

Davis and Elklngs College, Elklns 

West Virginia University, Creative Arts 

Center, Morgan town 
West Virginia Wesleyan College, Department 

of Music, Buckhannon 



Wisconsin 

Alvemo College, Conservatoxy of Music » 
Milwaukee 

Lawrence University, Conservatory of Music » 
Appleton 

Milton College, Department of Music » 
Milton 

Vlterbo College, LaCrosse 

Wisconsin Conservatory, Inc.. Milwaukee 

(not regionally accredited) 
Wlsconsln-Milwaiikee, University of. School 

of Fine Arts, Milwaukee 
V^sconsln, University of. School of Music, 

Madison 

Wjromlng, University of, Laramie 



Sources : 

Lovejoy, Clarence E. Loveioy»s College Guide . New York: Simon and Schuster, 1968 
Patterson's American Education . Vol. LXV. Mount Prospect: Educational Directories Inc., 
The College Blue Book . 12th ed. Los Angeles: College Planning Programs, Ltd., 1968. 
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BACCAUUREATE SCHOOLS OF NURSING IN ILLINOIS 



The following schools offer a Bachelor of 
Science Degree with a major in niirsing. 
Qnphasizing a broad liberal arts education, 
these degree programs of four-or-five years 
duration^ provide traixiing for first^level 
(or bedside) nursing, for first-level positions 
in public health nursing, and possibly for 
head nursing. A Bachelors Degree in nursing 
also serves as the basis for advanced degrees 
in nursing specialties, nursing education, 
and nursing administration. 

Bradley University, Department of 

Nursing, Peoria 
DePaul University, Department of Nursing, 
Chicago 

Illinois, University of. College of 

Nursing, Chicago 
Illinois Wesleyan University, Brokov 

Collegiate School of Nursing, Bloomlngton 
North Park College, Department of Nursing, 

Chicago 



Northern Illinois University, Department 

of Nursing, DeKalb 
Olivet. Na2sarene College, Department of 

Nursing, Kankakee 
St. Xavier College, School of Nursing, 

Chicago 

Southern Illinois IMverslty, Department 
of Nursing, Edvardsvllle 



Sources: 

American Medical Association. Horizons ITr^^j|Tn^'t^flf^ . Cnicago: the Association, 1968. 

The College Blue Book ^ 12th ed. Los Angeles: College Planning Progi-ams, Ltd 1968 

Department of Registration and Education, State of Illinois. Illinois Baccalaureate Schools of 
Nursing , Chicago: the Department, 1968 



SCHOOLS OF OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY IN NORTH CINTRAL ASSOCIATION STATES 



The following schools are approved by the 
Anerlcaji Medical Association in collaboration 
with the American Occupational Therapy Associ- 
ation* College-degree and certificate programs 
are available. In most cases, the entrance 
reqiiirements for the program are a high school 
diploma and from 1 to 2 years of college* The 
dturatlon of the program varies trom 2A to U5 
months* 

Colorado 

Colorado State University, Fort Collins 
Illinois 

Illinois, University of, College of 
Medicine, Chicago 

Indiana 

Indiana University School of Medicine, 
Indianapolis 

Iowa, University of, Iowa City 
Kansas 



Michigan 

Eastern Michigan University, Ipsilanti 
Wayne State University, Detroit 
Westein Michigan University, Kalamazoo 

Mlrmeflotft 

College of St* Catherine, St* Paul (women) 
Minnesota, University of, Minneapolis 

Mlssoxari 

Washington University School of Medicine, 
St. Lotiis 

North Dak ta 
North Dakota, University of. Grand Forks 
Ohio 

Ohio State University, School of Allied 
Medical Services, Columbus 

Wisconsin 

Ilount Mary College, Milwaukee (women) 
Wisconsin, University of, Madison 



Kansas, University of, Lawrence 
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Sources: 

American MedicdL Aeeoclatlon* Approred Schools of Occupational Therapy ^ A List^ Chicago: the 
Assaciatian, 1968 

The Collage Blue Book > 12th ed. Los Angeles: College Planning PrograB, Iitd*, 1968 
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SCHX)LS OF OPTOMmY IN NORTH CIKTRAL ASSOCIATION STATES 



To enter an optometric school ^ one must have 
completed two years of college work at an 
accredited college or university and have 
maintained a C average in all pre-optometric 
work. Students planning to study optometry 
should concentrate on the fields of science , 
mathematics y and psychology. Recommended 
electives are Latin and Ihglish. The Illinois 
College of Optometry, The Ohio State University, 
School of Optometry, and Indiana University, 
Division of Optometry, require two yea-^ of pre- 
optometrlc college training; their optometric 
courses last fotir years. 

Tuition and the clinical fees vary; students 
should write to the school of their choice 
for detailed information. 



Illinois 

Ci^ Colleges of Chicago (a two-year 

curriculum In pre-optometry) 
Illinois College of Optometry, Chicago 

Indiana 

Indiana University, Division of Optometry, 
ELoomlngton 

Ohio 

Ohio State University, School of Optometry, 
Coluinbus 



Soiu^es: 

American Optometric Association. A List prepared by the Association, 1968 

The College Blue Book . 12th ed. Los Angeles: College Planning Programs, Ltd., 1968 
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SCHOOLS OF OSTEOPATHY IN NORTH COITRAL ASSOCIATION STATES 



A good background In Qigllsh and general educa- 
tion, in addition to courses in chemistry, 
biology, and physics are strongly suggested as 
pre-osteopathlc preparation by the Committee 
on Colleges of the Bureau of Professional 
Education of the American Osteopathic Association 
and the American Association of Osteopathic 
Colleges. 

The following schools are accredited by the 
American Osteopathic Association. 

Illinois 

Chicago College of Osteopathy, Chicago 



lova 

College of Osteopathic Medicine and 
Surgery, Des Moines 

Missouri 

Kansas City College of Osteopathy and 

Surgery, ^anaas City 
Kirksville College of Osteopathic 

Medicine^ Kirksville 

Michigan 

Michigan College of Osteopathic Medicine, 
Pontiac 



Soiirces: 



American Osteopathic Association. Educational Supplement . Vol. 21, No. 1. Chicago; the 
Association, 1969 

The College Blue Book. 12th ed. Los Angeles: College Planning Programs, Ltd., 1968 



SCHOOLS OF PHABMACT IN NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION STATES 



The duration of the course, will vary from U to 
6 years depending on the university. 

Ar j gnnA 

Arizona, University of, College of 
Pharmacy, Tucson 

Arkansas 

Arkansas, University of. School of 
Pharmacy, Little Rock 

Colorado 

Colorado, University of. School of 
Pharmacy, Boulder 

Illinois 

City Colleges of Chicago (a one or two- 
year pre-pharLiacy cotirse) 
Illinois, University of— at the Medical 
Cen-'er, College of Pharmacy, Chicago 

Indiana 

dutlar University, College of Pharmacy, 

Indianapolis 
Purdue University, School of Pharmacy, 
Lafayette 



Iowa 

Drake University, College of Pharmacy, 
Des Moines 

Iowa, University of. College of Pharmacy, 
Iowa City 

Kansas 

Kansas, University of. School of Pharmacy, 
Lawrence 

Michigan 

Ferris State College, School of Pharmacy, 

Big Rapids 
Michigan, University of. College of 

Pharmacy, Ann Arbor 
Wayne State University, College of 

Pharmacy, Detroit 

Idinnesota 

Minnesota, University of. College of 
Phunacy, Minneapolis 

Missouri 

Missouri, University of — at Kansas City, 

School of Pharmacy, Kansas City 
St. Louis College of Pharmacy, St Louis 



Montana, University of. School of 
Pharmacy y Missoula 

Nebraska 

Creighton University, School of 

Pharmacy, Omaha 
Nebraska, University of. College of 

Pharmacy, Linoln 

Nev Mexico 

New Mexico, University of. College of 
^ Pharmacy, Albuquerque 

North Dakota 

North Dakota State University, College 
of Phaxvacy, Eargo 

Ohio 

Cincinnati, University of. College of 

Pharmacy, Cincinnati 
Ohio Horthem University, College of 

Pharmacy, Ada 
Ohio State University, College of 

Phannacy, Columbus 
Toledo, Ttaiversity of. College of 

Pharmacy, Toledo 



Oklahoma 

Oklahoma, University of. College of Phar 

Pharmacy, Norman 
Southwestern State College, School of 

Pharmacy, Weatherford 

South Dakota 

South Dakota State University, College 
of Pharmacy, Brookings 

West Virginia 

West Virginia University, School of 
Pharmacy, Morgantovn 

Wisconsin 

Wisconsin, University of. School of 
Pharmacy, Madison 

Wyoming 

Wyoming, University of. College of 
Pharmacy, Laramie 



Sources : 

American Council on Pharmaceutical Education. Accredited CoJlestk of Pharmacy . th4 Council, 1971 
The College Blue Book. 12th ed. Los Angeles: College Planning Programs, Ltd., 1968 
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SCHOOLS OF PHYSICAL THERAPY IN NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION STATES 



The following schools are approved by the 
Coiincll on Medical Education of the Aoierican 
Medical Association In collaboration vi'Ui the 
Cornell on Education of the American Physical 
Therapy Association. The length of the course 
varies according to the hosf>ital or university. 
Two types of programs are generally available: 

. Bachelor's degree program for students 

entering from high school. 
. Certificate program for students entering 

with a degree. 

Schools should be contacted directly for specific 
information. 

Colorado 

Colorado, Ohiversity of, School of 
Medicine, Denver 

Northwestern University Medical School, 
Chicago 

Indiana 

Indiana University Medical Center, 
Indianpolis 



Iowa 

Iowa, University of, ,Iowa City 
Kansas 

Kansas Medical Center, Univers^.ty of, 
Kansas City 

Michigan 

Michigan, University of, Ann Arbor 
Wayne State University, Detroit 

Minnesota 

Mayo Clinic, Rachester 

Minnesota, University of, Minneapolis 

Missouri 

Missouri,' University of , Coliunbia 

St. Louis University School of Nursing 

and Health Services, St. Louis 
Washington University, School of Medicine, 

St. Louis 

Ohio 

Case Western Reserve University, Cleveland 

{gradu:.te only) 
Ohio State University, Coltunbus 



OklahoTtia 



Oklahoma, University of, Oklahoma City 
and Norman 

Texas 

Army Medical Service School, Fort Sam 
Houston, Texas (Address all inquiries 
to Office of the Surgeon General, 
Department of the Army, Washington D. C. 
20025.) 

Wisconsin 

Marquette University School of Medicine, 
Milwaukee 

Wisconsin Medical School, University of, 
Madison 



Sources : 

A»nerican Medical Association. Approved Schools of Physical Therapy . A Bulletin prepared by the 
Cotincil on Medical Education. Chicago: the Association, 1968. 

The College Blue Book . 12th ed. Los Angeles: College Planning Programs, Ltd., 1968 
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SCHOOLS OF PODIATRY IN NORTH CiUTRAL ASSOCIATION STATES 



The following schools are accredited by the 
American Podiatry Association. 

Illinois 

Illinois College of Pediatric Medicine, 
Chicago 

Ohio 

Ohio College of Podiatry, 
Cleveland 



Sources: 

Rubin, Abe, ed. Ame rican Podiatry Association Desk Reference, Chicago: American Podiatry Association, 
1968 

The College Blue Book > 12th ed. Los Angeles: College Planning Programs, Ltd., 1968 



SCHOOLS OF RADIO AND TELEVISION IN NORTH CJJfTRAL ASSOCIATION STATES 



Arizona 

Arizona State University, Teijipe 
Northern Arizona University, Flagstaff 

Arkansas 

Arkansas State University, State University 
John Brown University, Siloam Springs 

Illlnoii 

Illinois at Chicago Circle, University of, 

Chicago (mass communications major) 
Illinois, University of, Urbana 
Northwestern University, Evanston 
Southern Illinois University, Carbondale 

Indiana 

Butler University, Indianapolis 
Indiana Institute of Technology, Fort Wayne 
Indiana State University, Terre Haute 
Indiana University, Bloomlngton 

Iowa 

Drake University, Des M' ' 

Iowa State Univeraitj, 

Iowa, University of, Ik .ty 



Kansas 

Fort Hays Kansas State College, Hays 
Kansas State University, Manhattan 
Kansas, University of, Lawrence 

Michigan 

Detroit, University of, Detroit 
Michigan State University, East Lansing 
Michigan, University of, Ann Arbor 
(graduate only) 

Mlssoiari 

ijindenwood College, St, Charles 
Missouri, University of, Columbia 
Missouri at Kansas City, University of, 

Kansas City 
Stephens College, Col\imbia 

Nebraska 

Creighton University, Omaha 

Omaha, Municipal University of, Omaha 

New Mexico 

Mew Mexico, University of, Albuquerque 



3 

Ohio 

Kent State University, Kent 

Miami University, Oxford 

Ohio State University, The, Coliimbus 

Ohio University, Athens 

Oklahoma 

Oklahoma State University, Stillwater 

South Dakota 

South Dakota, University of, Vermillion 

Wisconsin * 

Marquette University, Milwaukee 
Wisconsin, University of, Madison 

Wyoming 

Wyoming, University of, Laramie 



Sources : 

The College Blue Book > 12th ed. Los Angeles: College Planning Programs, Ltd., 1968 



SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK IN NORTH 



The study of social work is at the graduate 
level follovdJig four years of college prepara- 
tory study in liberal arts with a suggested 
major in social science # 

The following schools are accredited by the 
Council on Social Work Education* 

Arizona 

Arizona State Ur /erslty, Tempe 

Colorado 
Denver, University of > Denver 

miosis 

Chicago, Universltjr of, Chicago 

City Colleges of Chicago ( a two-year ; 

curriculum in Social Service) 
Illinois, University of, Chicago and 

Urbana 

Loyola University, Chicago 
Indlqp a 

Indiana University, Indianapolis 
Iowa 

Iowa, University of, Iowa City 



CENTRAL ASSOCIATION STATES 

Kansas 

Kansas, University of, Kansas City 
Michigan 

Michigan State University, East Lansing 
Michigan, University of, Detroit 
Wayne State tJniverslty, Detroit 

Minnesota 

Mjjinesota, University of, Minneapolis 
MJ.ssouri 

Missouri, University of, Columbia 
St* Louis University, St# Louis 
Uashington University, St« Louis 

Nebraska 

Nebraska, University of, Lincoln 

Qhia 

Case Uesteni Reserve University, Cleveland 
Ohio State University, ^lumbus 

Oklahoma 

Oklahoma, University of, Norman 



V 



Want Vir frlnift 

West Virginia Dhiversity^ Morgantown 

Wtsconsin 

Wisconsin^ Iteiversity of ^ Meulison 
Milwaukee 




Sources: 

Coundll on Social Vfork Education. A List* New Ibrk: the Association. 1969 

The College Blue Book > 12th ed. Los Angeles; College Planning Programs^ Ltd., 1968 



SCHOOLS OF SPEECH THERAPY IN IIORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION STATES 



Arkansas 

Arkansas 9 University of , Eayettevllle 
Ouachita Baptist University, Arkadelphia 
State College of Arkansas , Convay 

Colorado 

Colorado State University, Ebrt Collins 
Colorado, University of, Boulder 
Denver, University of, Denver 
Northern Colorado University, Greeley 

Illinois 

Augustana College, Rock Island 

Bradley University, Peoria 

DePaul University, Chicago 

Elinhurst College, ELmfaurst 

Illinois State University, Normal 

Illinois, University of, Urbana 

Northern Illinois University, DeKalb 

Northwestern University, Evanston 

Rockford College, Rockford 

Southern Illinois University, Carbondale 

Western Illinois University, Macomb 

Indiana 

E^ll State University, Muncie 
Indiana State University, Terre Haute 
Indiana University, Bloomington 
Purdue University, Lafayette 



Iowa 

Iowa State University, Ames 

Iowa, State University of, Iowa City 

Northern Iowa, University of. Cedar Falls 

Kansas 

Fort Hays Kansas State College, Hays 
Kansas, University of, Lawrence 
Wichita, University of, Wichita 

Michigan 

Central Michigan University, Mt. Pleasant 
Eastern Michigan University, Ypsilanti 
Michigan State University, East Lansing 
Mchlgan, University of, Ann Arbor 
Wayne State University, Detroit 
Western Michigan University, Kalamazoo 

Minnesota 

Minnesota, University of, Minneapolis 
Moorhead State College, Moorhoad 
Fontbonne College, St. Louis 
Mlssotiri, University of, Coluinbia 
St* Louis University, St. Louis 
Washington University, St. Louis 

Nebraska 

Nebraska, University of, Lincoln 



/ 



4 



Hew Mexico , Oklahama 



E&stem New Mexico University, Portales 
New Mexico, Universitj of, Albuquerque 

Worth D^ota 

Minot State College, Minot 

North Dakota State University, Eargo 

North Dakota, University of. Grand Forks 

Ohio 

Akron, University of, Akron 

Bowling Green State University, Bowling 

Bowling Green 
Case Westeni Reserve University, Cleveland 
Cincinnati, University of, Cincinnati 
Kent State University, Kent 
Miami University, Oxford 
Ohio State University, Columbus 
Ohio University, Athens 



Northeastern State College, Tahlequah 
Oklahmoa College of Liberal Arts, * 

(Mckasha 
Oklah(»a, thilversity of, Nonian 
Phillips University, Oiid 
Tulsa, University of, Tulsa 

Vest Virginia 

West Virginia University, Morgantown 

• yttsconsin 

Marquett% University, Milwaukee 
Wisconsin, University of, Madison 



Sources: 

Lovejoy, Clarence E. LoveJoy's College Guide > 
The College Bltie Book. 12th ed. Los Angeles: 



Ne^ York: Siinon and Scfauater, 1968 
College Planning Programs, Ltd., 1968 



SCHOOLS OP TEACHER EDQCATION IN ILLINOIS 



Teachers are prepared for their profession 
in various kinds of ins'U.tutions. No one type . 
of institution prepares a majority of either 
elementary or secondarj school teachers. 

The (Mcago Board of Education accepts degrees 
and credits frooi institutions accredited by 
the six regional accrediting agencies. Belou 
is a list of North Central Association colleges a 
and univ^ities in Illinois. An asterisk (*) 
indicates'! a ^^^^^^ been accredited by the 
National Council for Accreditation of Teacher 
Education (N.C«A.T.E«.) 

Institution ^ 

Art Institute of Chicago, The School of, 
Chicago 

•Augustana College, Rock Island 

Aurora College, Aurora- 

Barat College of the Sacred Heax-t, 
Lake Fbrest 

Blackburn College, Carlinvllle 
^Bradley University, Tebrla 
^Chicago State College, Chicago 
*Qiicago, The University of, Chicago 
* Concordia Teachers Cpllege, River Fbrest 
*DePaul Ibirersity, Chi^igo 
^Eastern Illinois University, Charleston 
•ELnhurst College, Elahurst 

Eureka College, Elahurst 



George Williams College, Downers Grove 
^Greenville College, Greenville 

Illinois College, Jackscmville 
^Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago 

Illinois, Ifoiversity of, Chicago 
^Illinois, University of, Urbana 
^Illinois Wesley&n University, Bloomington 

Know College, Galesburg 

Lake ^^rest College, Lake Forest 

Leuli^ College, Lockport 
*Loyola University, Chicago 

MacNurray College, Jacksonville 

Maryknoll College, CLen ELlyn 

McKendree College, Lebanon 
»Millikin University, Decatur 

Monmouth College, Monmouth 
*Mindelein College, (Mcago 
National College of Education, Evanston 

North Central College, Naperville 
^ortheasteni Illinois State College, Oiicago 

Northern Baptist Theological Seminary, (hicago 
^Northern Illinois University, Dekalb 

North Park College, Chicago 
^orthwcrltem University, Evanston 
*01ivet Nazarene College, Kankakee 

Principia College, Elsah 

Quincy Cikkegem Qulncy 

Rockford College, Rockford 

Roosevelt University, Chicago 

Rosary College, River Forest 

St. F^*ancis, College of, Joliet 



St« Proeopius College ^ Lisle 

St* Xavier College^ Chicago 

Shiwr College^ Mount Carroll 
^Southern Illinois University, Carboodale 
*Uestexn Illinois UnlTersitj,^ Macoab 
*Wheaton College, Uheatm 

Junior Colleges 

The following Is a list of North Central Associ- 
ation accredited Junior colleges at \ibldi two 
years of college work toward a badielors degree 
■ay be taken* 

Belleville Junior College, Belleville 
BDAcldiavk College, MoUne 
fiLooB CoHranlty College, Chicago Helots 
Central T«M.C*A* CcMunity College, 
Chicago 



City Colleges of Chicago, (Mcago 

Danvills Jr# College, Ihnvllle 

DuPage, Collie of, Naperville 

Elgin Commmlty Collie, Elgin 

Illinois Valley Connmlty College, Oglestqr 

(also called: LaSalle^^Peru^glesby 

Junior College) 
Joliet Junior College, Jollet 
Kaskaskla Junior College, Centralla 
Kendall College, Branston 
Lincoln College, Lincoln 
Lyons Townshf p Ji^kilor College, LaGrange 
Montlcello College, Godfi^y 
Norton Junior College, Cicero 
St* Bede Junior College, Peru 
Sauk Valley College, Dixon 
%>ringfleld Junior College, Springfield 
Thronton Junior College, Harvey 
UilllaB Rainey Harper College, Palatine 



Sources s 

The College Blue Book* 12th ed* Los Angeles: College Planning Programs, Ltd*, 1968 

Eskov, Seymour* Barron's Guide to the Two-Tear Colleges * Woodbury: Barron's Educational Series, Inc. 
Inc*, 1967 

National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education* Annual List Huinber Fifteen* The Council, 196 
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SCHOOLS OF TRAHSFORTATIOir IH NORTH CEHTRAL ASSOCIATIOir STATES 

Ohio 



Arizona, \in±V0ni%j of, Tiics<m 

minolfl 
Bradlejr Ihilverslty, Peoria 
Indiana 

Tndlana Ihiiveraity, SLoomington 
Trl-State College, Angola 

Michigan 

Michigan State University, East Lanslxig 
(Transportation Acbdnistration) 



Cleveland State tbiversl^ty. The, Cleveland 
John Carro^ Wal v ers i^T^ Cleveland 
Kent SUtCThiiversity, Kent 
Ohio/^tate Ihiiversity, The, Coluiibus 
Ibtfhgstoim State University, To^igstoun 

Wlfleongln 

Ulkconsin-H^fadison, Ihiiversity of, Madison 
Widiponsin~Miliiai]kee, Uaiversity of, 
Lvaukee 



Source: 

The College HLue Book. 12th ed. Los Angeles: College Planning Prograns, Ltd., 1968. 
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SCHOOLS OF VETEXtlNiaiT MEDiriHE IH HORTH COmUL ASSOCimOir STATES 



Hl^ school graduation with a hl^ scholastic 
standing and a ainlnw of two years of pre- 
veterinary college work are required for 
adslsslcm to a School of Veter^iary Medicines* 
The average nuaiber dt years spent in collie 
prior to entering a veterinary school Is three 
and one->third years* Four years of professional 
study leadli^ to a degree are risqulred hy all 
schools* 

Soccessfdl ooapletlon of a state board exaaln- 
atlon Is necessary for a license to practice In 
each state^ but requlreMnts for license 
vary tram state to state* Consult the State 
Board of Veterinary Medical Exaalners* 

Hi^ school courses should include fttgllsh; 
■athsMtics throu^ calculustif available; 
general science} physics; and chealstry* 

The following schools are recognised by the 
American Veterinary Medical Association* 

C9^pry^ 

Colorado State Ihilverslty, School of 
Veterinary Medicine, Ft* Collins 

Illinois^ Ihilverslty of , Urbana 



Indiana 
Purdue University, Lafayette 



Iowa State Uhlverslty, Anes 
Kansas 

Kar.sas State Ihilverslty, School of 
Veterinary Medicine, Manhattan 

Michigan 

Michigan State University, East Lansing 

Minnesota 
Minnesota, University of, St* Paul. 

Missouri 

Missouri, Tblverslty of. School of 
Veterinary Medicine, Colunbia 

Ohio 

Ohio State JSniversitj, Coluabus 
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OklahoBa 



I State Ohlyerslty, School of 
sterinary Medicine, Stillwater 



Sources: 

Anerican Veterinary Medical Association. Career Betcts about Veterinary Medicine . (%icago: the 
Association, 1969 * ^ 

Anerlcan Veterinary Medical Association: Maensions of Veterinary Medicine . Chicago: the 
Association, 1969 

The College HLiie Book . 12th ed. Los Angeles: College Planning Programs, Ltd., 1968. 



PREPROFESSIONAL PROGRAMS-CITY COLLEGES OF CHICAGO 



D - Prognn offered during DAT Monday through Rriday 

at eaapua Indicated 
E - Frograa offered during EVQIING at caiqms Indicated 



Agriculture 

Architecture 

Art 

Buaineaa adainiatration 

Cheadcal engineering 

Dentlatry 

Dietetics 

Bigineering 

Foreign Language 

HoM Eocmoaica 

Industrial relations 

Journalism 

Uv 

Liberal arts 

Medicine 

Music 

Hursing (l-year) 
OptoMtry 
Pharaacy (l«-year) 
Pharmcy (2-year) 
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Source: 



Chicago City College. Qiicago City College 1971*1972 Program Directory. A directory. ; 
Chicago; the College. 



TELEVISION COLLEGE 



Television College , a division bf The City 
Colleges of Chicago ^ offers credit college 
couirses on WTTW, Channel 11 ^ and UXXW, Channel 
20 (UHF). The sttadent registered for television 
courses must meet all usual admission and course 
requirements* Instruction and grading policies 
for television courses are the same as for 
courses taken at branch campuses. A student 
may be awarded an Associate in Arts (jimior 
college) degree by taking only television 
courses^ provided he completes the required 
coiurses* 

Most courses carry three hours of college 
credit. In the fall and spring, courses 
require two 'sessions per week; each session is 
presented twice— once during the day and again 
in the evening. Smmer eoiurses, because they 
are of only eight-week diiration, require four 
sessions weekly. Sessions are generally 
forty-five minutes in length. 

Listed below are the courses offered by the 
TV College of City Colleges of Chicago. 

Art 

Art 141 

Introduction to the Visual Arts 



Biological Sciences 

Biology 101-111 
General Course 
Biology 102-112 
General Coiarse 

Business 

Business 101 

PVindamentals of Accounting 
Business 111 

Introduction to Business 
Business 117 

Beginning Typing 
Business 120 

aiorthand Theory I 
Business 121 

Shorthand Theory II 
Business 211 

Business Law I 
Business 231 

(brketing 

Data Processing 

Data Processing 101 
Introduction to Data Processing 



English « Literature, Reading 



Russian 101 
Jlrst Course 



Ekigllsh 101 

Composition 
English 102 

Composition 
Ehgllsh 105 

Business Writ-'ng 

Literature 111 

Poetry 
Literature 112 

Drama 
Literature 1l3 

Fiction 
Literature 1l6 

American Literature from Colonial Days 

to the Civil War 
Literature 117 

American Literature from the Civil War 

to the Twentieth Century 
Literature 211 

Shakespeare 

Reading 126 

Developmental Reading 

* Foreign Languages 

French 1D1 
First Course 

German 101 
First Course 

Italian 101 

First Course *^ 



Spanish 101 

First Course 
Spanish 102 

Second Cotirse 

Humanities 

Humanities 201 

General Course I 
Humanities 202 

General Course II 

Philosophy 105 

Logic 
Philosophy 215 

Problems in Philosophy 

Mathematics 

Mathematics 101 

Fundamentals of Mathematics I 
Mathematics 103 

College Algebra 
Mathematics 105 

The Slide Rule I 

Music 

Music 101 

Pondmentals of Music Theory 
Music 121 

Introduction to Music 



. A 



Physical Sciences 

Physical Science 101-111 

General Course II 
Physical Science 102-112 

General Course II 

Physics 221 

Mechanics and Heat 

Social Sciences 

Economics 201 
Principles of Economics I 

Eduo^^^on 203 

Educational Psychology 
Education 256 

The American Public School 
Education 277 

Philosophy 
Education 278 

Measurement and Evaluation 

Geography 101 
World Geography 

History 111 

Hl0toz7 0^ the American People to 1865 
History 112 

History of the American People from 1865 
History 243 

The Ear East in the Modem World 
History 245 

Russia In Modem Times 



Psychology 201 

General Psychology 
Psychology 207 

Child Psychology 

Social Science 101 

General Course I 
Social Science 102 

General Course II 

Sociology 201 
Introduction to the Study of Society 

Speech 

Speech 101 

PVmdamentals of Speech 



Political Science 201 
The National Government 



SELECTED COLLEGES AMD immSSITIES IN ILLHIOIS 



The following colleges end tmlTereltlee vere aoit fk'equently 
attended hj Chicago public high school i^raduatee as revealed 
hgr the Senior Surrey of - Plans conducted hy the Bureau ^f 
Pupil Personnel Serrlces erory year* _ 

Inforaation pertaining to the location, else, adsissimi 
requlrments, pkogran of studies, tuition and fees has been 
up-dated for the 1971-1972 acadeaic year. For w>re current 
InfonMition, consult the college adnissions officer of the 
college of Tour choice. 



SELECTED COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES IN ILLINOIS 



Name, Location and Size 


Admission Reqtilrements 


Program of Studies 


Tultibif, Fees 
(Annual) 


*Art Institute of 
Chicago, The School of 
the, Chicago, Illinois 

Size: 869 
Co-ed 


General: high school 
gradiiation^ C average, GED 
or eqtdvalent in excep*- 
tional cases, evidence of 
talent in art, personal 
Interview in some cases; 
rank-**upper 3/4, of class 
Tests: reqtilred samples 
Units: I6~including 
English, 4; math, 1; social 
studies, 2; science, 2; some 
art courses when possible. 
Apply: 6 months before 
enrollment 


Fine arts, teacher 
education (elementary, 
secondary, and higher 
education) ,*vlsual 
communication, * 
ceramics, drawing , 
painting, print-making, 
dress design, flat 
pattern design and 
weaving, interior 
design, sculptiare, and 
envirotimental design. 


h700 tuition and 
^ees. No dormitorie£ 
Semester plan 



J 



^ Institution located within the Chicago metropolitan area 



Nane, Location, and Size 


Admission Requirements 


Program of Studies 


Tuition, Fees 
(Annual ) 


Aucrustana Collecre 
Bock Island, Illinois 

Size: 1,945 
Co-ed 


General : Satisfactory 
high school record, 
recommendation of 
secondary school 

Test: SAT 

Units: No set pattern, 
but recommended — thglish, 
4; laxiguage,2; math, 2; 
science, 2; history and 
social science must be 
included 


Economics and commerce, 
elementary and secondary 
education, liberal arts, 
pre-professional 


12^043 tuition 
and fees 

|1,120 room and 
board 

Quarter plan 


^Aurora College 
Aurora, lUinois 

Size: 847 
Co-ed 


General: high school 
graduation; rank— upper 
half of class; grade 
average of 2.0 (C) 
Tests: SAT or ACT 
Units: Ehglish,4; 
recommended---math,2 ; 
social studies, 2; science, 
2; some foreign language. 
Apply: fall semester of 
senior year 


Bible, biology, business 
administration,chemi6try, 
economics, Ehglish, 
history, languages, math, 
music, nursing, philo- 
sophy, pl^sics, psycho- 
logy, Romance languages, 
sociology, social work, 
theology, elementary and 
secondary education. 


$1,782.50 tuition 
and fees 

$1,096 room and 
board 

Semester plan 



^ Listitutions located within the Chicago metropolitan area 




Nane, Location, and Size 


Admlssicm Requirements 


Program of Studies 


Tulti<m, Fees 
(Annual) 


mackbum College 
Carlinvllle, Illinois 

Size; 600 
Co-ed 


General: B average in 

acadeodc courses, with . 

rank and test scores to 

substantiate 

Tests: SAT reqtdred 

Apply: early in senior 

year 

Iblts: no set pattern 
required 


Liberal and fine arts 
Work-study program 
required 

• 


$1,475 tuition 
and fees 

$1,100 room and 
board 

Semester plan 


Bradley IMversitjr 
Peoria, Illinois 

Size: 4,800 
Co-ed 


General: high school 
graduation, scholastic 
achievement and citizen- 
ship, recommendations of 
school officials 
Test: SAT 

Units: 16— Qiglish, U} 
social studies, 2; math, 
2; science, 1 
AppilLy: before March 1 


Easiness administration 
teacher education, 
engineering, liberal — 
arts and sciences, ^rt, 
international studies, 
music, speech and hear 
hearing, sciences, pre- 
professional, Jounalism, 
medical technology, 
cooqputer science, tech- 
noloey 


$1,900 tuition 
and fees 

$1,130 room and 
board 

Semester plan 
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Name, Locaticm. and Size 


Admission Requirements 


Program of Studies 


Tuition, Fees 
(Annual 


♦Central T.M.C.A. 
Community College 
(2-year college; 
19 South USalle 
Chicago, Illinois 

Size: 3,511 
Co-ed 


General: high school 
graduation; adults over 
21 admitted after personcd 
interview and special 
testing or GED with average 
of IS or over 
Apply: prior to beginning 
of term 


2-year program. 
Mortgage and banking, 
business administra- 
tion, education, home 
building, real estate, 
secretarial training, 
insurance, liberal arts, 
data processing, library 
science, accounting, 
sales, and advertising 


fdO per credit 
hour; $10 lab 
fee; $25 general 
fee. 

Semester plan 
• 


♦Chicago Academy of 
Fine Arts 
Chicago, Illinois 

Size: 300 
Co-ed 

(not regionally 
accredited) 


General: high school 
gradtuition; portfolio of 
work must be submitted for 
approval. ^ 

Apply : Applications 
accepted until classes 
filled 


Commercial art, fashion 
illustration, magazine 
illustration, cartooning, 
interior design 


$1,600 tuition 

and fees 

No donnitoriea 

Sanester plan 
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Name 9 Location and Size 


Admission Requiremen'*"' 


Program of Studies 


Tuition 9 Fees 
(Annual) 


«Clty CoUecres of 
Chi cam) 

(2-year college) 
Anundsen-Jiayfair 
Ub26 N. Knox (Day) 
5110 N« Danen (Eve) 
Kennedy-King Casapa 
70^7 South Stewart; 
Loop 

64 East Lake Street 
Malcola X 

1900 Vest Van Buren 

Olive-Harvey 

10001 South Woodlaun 

Southwest 

7500 South Pulaski 
Wrlglit 

HOO North Austin 

Size: 32,810 
Co-ed 


General: high school 
graduation; GED diplomas 
accepted for special 
students age 21 and over 
Test: ACT 

Apply: Two months before 
term begins 


1 and 2-year programs 
for transfer to senior 
college; 1 and 2-year 
career programs in the 
following areas: 
business and office 
services 9 health 
occupations 9 industrial 
and engineering techno- 
logy, public and human 
services f and other 
career programs 


Residents of 
Chicago: $10 
or less in fees« 
Residents of , 
mindls outside 
Chicago: $10 - 
$12 per semester 
hour plus fees 

Semester plan 



* Institutions located within the Qhicago metropolitan area 



Kane, Location and Siz6 


Adfldsslon Requlreoents 


Program of Studies 


Tuition, Fees 
(Annual) 


*Chlca£o. Ihiiversity 
of 

ChietgOf Illinois 

Sise; 2,500 
Co-«d 


General: blg^ school 
graduation; adsdsslon 
of students df superior 
ability after co]iq>letlon 
of 2 or 3 years of hl^ 
school 
Test: SAT 

Units: no fixed dlstrl* 
Imtlon of subjects but 
advise languages, English, 
■ath, science, history. 
Apply: before January 15 
of senior year 


Liberal arts 


|2,il75 tuition 
and fees 
$1,565 room and 
board 

Quarter plan 


^DePaul University 
Chicago, Illinois 

Size: 99078 
Co-ed 


General: high school 
graduation; rank — upper 
half of class 
Tests: SAT or DePaul 
exandnatlon« 
Itolts: 15~lncluding ^ 
of Qigllsh, 1 academic 
major, 2 or 3 adadonlc 
minors; at least 11 
academic loilts 
Apply: August 15 Se- 
ceding September a^^g 
slons 


Commerce, teacher 
education, liberal arts 
and sciences, music, 
nursing, (graduate 
nurse program) physical 
edueatlon, medical 
technology, pre-pro- 
fesslonal 


$1,746 tuition 
and fees 

$1,295 room and 
board 

Quarter plan 
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Namey Location , and Size 


Admission Requir^nents 


Program of Studies 


Tuition, Fees 
(Annual) 


Eastern Illinois 
University 
Charlest<m, Illinois 

Size: 7,850 
Co-ed 


General: high school 
graduation; rank—upper 
for fall; upper 50^ 
enter during winter, 
spring; SuiiBiier~upper 
2/3 in good standing; 
lowest l/^ on final dpo— 
bation 
Test: ACT 
Apply : Iimnedlately 
following the sixth 
semester 


Liberal arts, Latin 
American studies. 
Teaching fields: 
elem^tary; high 
school; special areas- 
speech correction, 
medical technoloey* 
pre-medical 

* 


Residents: 

$5^6.25 tuition 
and fees 

$1,051 room and 
board 

Quarter plan 


^Elinhurst College 
Ebnhurst, Illinois 

Size: 1,700 
Co-ed 


General: hi^ school 
graduation; rank— upper 
50% of class, C average 
Tests: SAT or ACT 
Units: 16,10 of which are 
college preparatory 
Apply: end of Junior 
year or early in senior 
year 

Romance languages. 


Art, business admini- 
stration, music, 
elementary education, 
biology. Christian 
education, psychology, 
speech, speech correc- 
tion, Greek, chemistry, 
speech and dramatic arts, 
economics, Ehglish, 
French, geography, 
history, math, music 
philosoplqr, physics, 
Romance languages, 
sociology, theology, 
and religion, Russian 
classics, economics, 
Spanish; pre-prcfess- 
ional programs 


12,100 tuition 
and fees 

$1,150. ^om and 
board 

Sweater plan 
U-1-^) 



* Institutions located within the Chicago metropolitan area 



Name, Location and Size 


Admission Requirements 
• 


Program of Studies 


Tuition, Fees 
(Annual) 


Collefire 
Downers Grove, 
lUlnols 

Size: 850 
Co-ed 


General: hl^ school 
graduation; rdnk — ^upper 
1/2 of class. 
Test: SAT required 
Ibiits: 16, including 
Qiglish, 3; plus 1 other 
major of 3 xmlts and 1 
minor of 2 units trom the 
following ; language , 
math, science, 'and ^dal 
studies* 

Apply: May 1 for autumn 
November 1 for winter 
February 1 for spring 


Liberal arts, group 
work, natural science, 
physical editcation, 
social science, 
humanities 


$1,799.^ tuition 
and fees ' 

$1,136 room and 
board 

Coop-work 
stiidy plan 

Quarter plan 


^Illinois Inatltute of 
Technoloior 
Chicago, Illinois 

Size: Undergraduate 
2,200; graduate 800 
Co-ed 


General: high school 
graduate, strong record, 
and personal character- 
istics 

Tests: SAT and 3 Achieve- 
ment Tests 

Units: Ehglii^, A; math, 
3l, including advanced 
algebra and trigonometry; 
science, 2; electives, 7 
or 8; history, 1. 
Different for libeiral arts 
and design ard biology 
majors 

Apply: no specific date 


Ehglneerlng, sciences, 
architecture and city 
regional planning, insti- 
tute of design, liberal 
arts, information 
sciences (computers), 
graphic arts, marketing, 
teacher education, 
linguistics, scimtific 
writing, social science, 
economics, psychology, 
cooperative-engineering 
program* Graduate 
school 


$2,000 tuition 
and fees 

$1,100 room and 
board 

Coop-work study 
program optional 
Evening Division 

Semester plan 
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Name, Location, and Size 


Admission Requlr^ents 


Program of Studies 


rultion. Fees 
(Annual) 


Illinois State 
University 
Normal, Illinois 

Size: 9,887 
Co-ed 


Gmeral: high school 
graduation; C average, 
rank — ^upper 1/2 of class 
Test: ACT 

Units: suggested; ^Ush, 
y^Ui one foreign language, 
social science, 1-4; 
math, ^^Uf science, 1 or 
jnore 

Apply: varies according to 
available facilities 


Agriculture, biology, 
business administration, 
chemistry, classics, 
dramatics, economics, 
education (kindergarten, 
elementary, junior high 
school, secondary, 
special), fine arts, 
geography, German, 
government, history, 
h<»De economics, indus- 
trial arts, journalism, 
librarianshlp math, music, 
philosophy, physics, 
psychology, Romance 
languages, Russian, 
sociology, and speech 
therapy 


}SaO tuition 
md fees 

|1,210 room and 
t)oard 

Sweater plan 



Name, Location, and Size 


Admission Requirements 


Program of Studies 


Tuition, Fees 
(Annual) 


^Illinol8~at Chlcaito 
Circle, 

Unj.V CT3± uy OI 

Chicago 

(Mailing adress: 
Box A3J^8f Chicago 
60680) 

Size: (fall 1969) 
15,000 

Co-ed 


General: high school 
graduation; submission of 
oxiiciai Aui or SAT score; 
' rank— upper l/2 of class, 
although lower 1/2 appli- 
cants may qualify by 
achieving prescribed 
minima on ACT or SAT; 
GED scores accepted in 
lieu of graduation 
Ihilts: see requirements 
for Urbana-Champaign campus 
Apply: as soon as tiie 
senior year in h4.gh school 
begins. Rolling admissions 
plan presently in operation: 
the earlier an applicant 
applies, the earlier he will 
learn of his admissions 
status 


Architecture, art, 
business administration, 
education at the ele- 
mentary and secondary 
levels, liberal arts 
and sciences, physical 
education • Pre- 
professlonal programs 
are available for those 
idshing to prepare for 
dentistry,' Journalism, 
law, medical records 
administration, medical 
technology, medicine, 
nrusing, phaxmacy, 
occupational Uierapy 
(one-year only), 
veterinary medicine* 

Graduate programs 
presently available 
at the master's level 
in 1*7 areas, at the 
doctorate level in 7. 
areas; other to be 
added in the future 


$513 tuition and 
fees (residents) 

Since all 
students commite 
cost of room and 
board varies 
with the indivi- 
dual 

Quarter plan 



* Institutions located within the Chicago metropolitan area 



Namei Locatian, and Siz 


> Admission Requirements 


Program of Studies 


Tuition, Fees 
(Annual) 


*Illlnols~at the 
Medical Center, 
University of, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Size; 2,700 
Co«-ed 


Dentistry: 2 years college 
Medicine: years college 
Nursing: 1-year college 
Pharmacy: 1 year college 
Medical Art, Medical 
Records, Medical Techno- 
logy, Occupational Therapy: 
3 years college Medical 
nietetics: 2 years college 
Dental Assisting: high 
school graduate 


Dentistry^ medicine, 
nursing f pharmacy, 
medical art, medical 
records, medical 
dietetics, medical 
technology, occupational 
therapy, dental 
assisting 


Medicine— $8A3 
txiition and fees 

Dentistry: $9^ 
tuition and fees 

All others $555 
tuition and fees 

Quarter plan 


^Illinois — at Urbana 
University of, 
Urbana, Illinois 

SIm: 31,850 
Co-ed 


General: high school 
graduation; rank — for non- 
residents, upper ^|^ for 
Illinois residents, upper 
1/2 or ACT test (or other 
prescribed test) scores at 
a co!q)a]rable level 
Test: ACT 

Units: 15; Liberal arts and 
sciences, Ehglish, 3} math: 
algebra-1, plane geometry-1 
(or equivalent); one foreign 
language, 2; one or more 
units in at least two of the 
following for a total of 5 
units: forei0i language, 
science (not general science 
social studies, .additional 
mathematics (beymd algebra 
and plane geomet^^) 


Liberal arts, agricul- 
ture, coraerce and 
business, education, 
engineering, fine and 
applied arts, physical 
education 


$5A8 tuition and 
fees (residents) 

$1,071 room and 
board 

Semester plan 
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Namci Location 1 and Size 


Admission Requirements 


Program of Studies 


Tuition, Fees 
(Annual) 


Illinois--at Urbana 


£h«rineerin£f 


1 




Unlversi-cy or. 
Urbana^ Illinois 
(continued) 


English, 3; mathj algebra- 
2, plane geometxy-1, trigo- 
nometry- 1/2 (or equivalent) 
one foreign language, 2; 
one or more units in each 
of the follo\dng for a total 
of U units: science (not 
genercJ. science), social 
studies. 

Commerce and Business 

Administration 

Ehglish, 3; math: algebra- 

2, plane geometry-1 (or 

equivalent); one foreign 

language, 2; science (not 

general science) 2; social 

studies, 2. 

Education 

Elementary School Teaching: 
Same unit requirements as 
for Liberal Arts and 
Sciences. All other curricula 
in Education: Ehglish, 3; 
math: algebra — 1, plane 
geometry~1 (or equivalent); 
one or more units in at least 
three of the folloidng for a 
total of 7 units: two units 
in one foreign language, 
science (not general science); 
social studies; additional 
math (beyond algebra and 



ERIC 



Name, Location, and Size 


Admission Requirements 


Program of Studies 


Tuition, Fees 
(Annual) 


Illinois—at Urbai) 
University of. 
Urbana, Illinois 
(continued) 


plane geometry) 

For other curricula 

consult catalog 

Apply: As soon as possible 

after September 25 






lUinols^Wesleyan 
University 

BLoomington, Illinois 

Size: 1,600 
Co-ed 


General: high school 
graduation; rank — upper 
U0% of class 
Tests: SAT or ACT 
Units: English, Ui 
language, 2; mathematics, 2; 
science, 2 

Apply: no specific date 


Art, dramatics, speech, 
liberal arts, music and 
nursing, business admini- 
stration, forestry, 
medical technology, 
teacher education in- 
surance and economics 


$2,370 tuition 
and fees 

$1,2A0 room and 
board 

Divided semester 
plan 


^Kendall Collefire 
Evanston, Illinois 

Size 586 


General: high school 
graduation, references ;rank 
generally accepts those in 
upper 2/3 of class; accepts 
some stud^ts in lower 1/3 
with good scores on ACT 
Tests : ACT 

Units: English, /^i math, 
2; science, 2; history and 
other social studies, 2 


2-year liberal arts; 
work«-study program 


$1,950 tuition 
and fees 

$1,300 room and 
board 
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Name, Location ^ and Size 


Admission Requirements 


Program of Studies 


Tuition, Fees 
(Annual) 


Knox College 

Galesburg, 

Illinois 

Size: 1fA50 
Co-ed 


General: high school gradu- 
ation; rank-— upper I/3 of 
class 

Tests: SAT and Math 
Achievement test 
Units : 1 5~lncliiding 
Qiglish, language, math, 
natural science, social 
studies 

Apply: Early decisions 
before November 15; 
financial aid before April 
15 


Liberal arts, business 
administration, teacher 
education, music. 
Cooperative engineering 
vl^ Coliunbia University 
and Stanford University 


$2,655 tuition 
and fees. 

$1,295 room and 
board. 

Three- term 

three-course 

program. 


^Lake Forest 
College 
Lake Forest, 
Illinois 

Size: 1,250 
Men only 


General: top 2/5 of class, 
strong school record 
Tests: SAT, and 3 Achieve- 
ment Tests (one of which 
must be English Composition) 
Units: ' £hglish, Ui foreign 
language, 3; math, 3-^; 
laboratory science, 2; 
history and social studies, 
3 

Apply: February 1 


Liberal arts 


$2,795 tuition 
and fees 

$1,165 i*oom and 
board. 

Three- term, 
three- course 
plan 
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Name, Location, and Size 


Admission Requirements 


Program of Studies 


Tuition, Fees 
(Annual) 


*Lewls College 
Lockport, Illinois 

Size: 2,3^5 
Men only 


General* nign scnooi gradu- 
ation; rank~upper 1/2 of 
class for early admission; 
upper 2/^ of class for 
later admission 
Tests: ACT 

Units: 15 of academic cre- 
dit 


AC coun uing , oxogy , 
management, chemistry, 
economics, Ehglish, 
history, marketing, 
mathematics, philosophy, 
political science, psycho- 
logy, and sociology. AlsOt 
pre-medical, pre-dental, 
pre-engineering, and pre- 
law. 

Special programs in 
aviation maintenance 
and aviation maintenance 
management. 


9 1 ,4uo. pu 
tuition and fees 

$94.0 room and 
board 

Semester plan 


Lincoln College 
Lincoln, Illinois 

Size: 700 
1 Co«»ed 


General: overall intell* 
igence, achievement^ nioti^ 
vation for the program 
Tests: ACT 

Apply: rolling admission 
until August 


2-year college program of 
liberal arts, music, 
jotmalism, business 
administration, science, 
art \. 


$1,400 tuition 
and fees 

$1,400 room and 
3oard 

Semester plan 



« 
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Haaei LoeatloHf and Size 


Adnisslon Requirements 


Program of Studies 


Tuition, Fees 
(Annual) 


*Ii07ola Ihlverslty of 

Chicago, Illinois 

Size: 5f500 
Co-ed 


Class standing in iq)per 
55% 

Tests: SAT results In top 
Units: 15, 11 of which 
must be acadenlc. Included 
In the 11 are: Etagllshi 
3; nathi 1; social sdmce, 
1; idiTsleal or natural 
science, 1; foreign lan- 
guage, 0-^. 
Rolling Admissions 
Apply hy August 1 for fall 
teim (June 1 for housing) 


Liberal arts, sclencesi 
pre-professlonal studies 
In dentistry, education, 
lav, medicine, nursing, 
business administration, 
dental hygiene and 
assistance 


$1,750 tuition 
and fees 

1M,285 room and 
board 

Semester plan 


Mao Murray College 
Jackaonvlllei Illinois 

Size: 900 
Co-ed 


Application, secondary 
school transcript. 
Tests: SAT or ACT 
Units: 15 units of 
secondary school work 
recommended; 
Recommendations and 
participation in extra- 
currlctdar activities are 
considered* 


MacMurray Plan Liberal 
Arts curriculum Includes 
any 2 courses in social 
sciences and 11 courses 
in humanities (student 
has option as to ^en 
he takes required 
courses.) Majors in 26 
fields of study with pre* 
professional training in 
engineering, lav, medl-» 
cine, dentistry. Journa- 
lism and ntarsing. 


|;;,300 tuition 
and fees 

$1,150 room and 
board 

Semester plan 



* Institution located within the Chicago metropolitan area 



Nanei Looition, and Size 


Admission Requirements 


Program of St\idies 


Tuition, Fees 
(Annual) 


Millikix) 
UhlYersity 
Decatur, 
Illlnoie 

Size: 1,400-1,500 
Co-ed 


General: high school 
graduation; rank—upper 
1/2 and satisfactory 
attainment in SAT. 
Tests: SAT 

Units: no specific units 
Apply: no date specified 


Liberal arts; music; 
business; engineering; 
teacher education; pre- 
professional medicine, 
dentistry, medical 
technology and physical 
therapy; social work, 
nursing. 


$2,200 tuition 
and fees 

|1,170 room and 
board 


Monmouth ColleM 

Monmouth, 

nilnoie 

Size: 1,400 
Co»ed 


General: high school 
graduation; top l/2 for 
girls, top 3/5 for boys. 
Tests: SAT + Achievement 
Tests in Ehglish, Foreign 
Languages and Math I. 
Units: 12; Including 
^lish, Ui d from any 
oonbination, and recom- 
meddation of school 
official 


Pre«-professional, 
liberal arts, business 
administration, and 
education 


11,800 ttiltion 
and fees 

$1,125 room and 
board 

* Three term, 
three-course 
plan 


College 
Chicago 
lUlnoia 

Sizes 1,250 
Women only 


General: high school 
graduation; C average 
Test: SAT required; 
several achievement tests 
recommended 

Units: 15— Ekiglish, 4; 
foreign language, 2 (4 
preferred); mathematics, 
2; laboratory science, 1; 
social studies, 2 
Aonly: bv June 1 


Liberal arte, 
elementary educdbion 


$1,665 tuition 
and fees 

$1,157 room and 
board 

Semester plan 



Institution located within the Chicago metropolitan area 



Name, Location, and Size 



Admission Requirements 



Program of Studies 



Tuition, Fees 
(Annual) 



^National College of 

Education 
""^^anston, 
dLlinois 



lize: 800 
Co--ed 



General: high school 
graduation 

Tests: either SAT or ACT 
required 

Units: recommend — £hglish, 
language, mathematics, 
science, social studies 
Apply: rolling admission 
policy 



Elem^tray teacher 
education 

(Nursery, kindergarten 
through Jtanior high) 



$2,400 tuition 
and fees 

$1,580 room and 
board 

Quarter plan 



< ^North Central 
College 
NaperviUe, 
Illinois 

Size: 900 
Co-ed 



Genez^: high school 
graduation; upper 1/2 of 
class preferred 
Test: SAT or ACT 
Units: 15; including 
Ehglish, 3; 7 trom mathe- 
matics (2 or 3), science, 
history, and social Science 
Apply: no date specified 



Liberal arts 



$2,097 tuition 
and fees 

$1,050 room and 
board 



^Northeastern Illinois 
State Ihlverslty 
Chicago, Illinois 

Size: 6,900 
Co-ed 



Graduation fk*om accredited 
high school in upper-half 
of class 

Corresponding scores on 
ACT 

Apply: As early as 
possible after September 1 



College of Arts and 
Science 

College of Education 



$423 tuition 
and fees 

Trimester 
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Namei Locationi and Size 


AdBdssion Requirements 


Program of Studies 


Tultioni Fees 
(Annual) 


^Northem Illinois 
UniversitT 
DeKalbi Illinois 

SlzBt 23|000 
Ck>--ed 


General: high school 
graduation; One of the 
following: 

Minimum ACT (standard 
co]qx>8ite) score of 21 
and upper ^ rank In 
class 

2. Minimum ACT score of 
19 and upper 1/3 rank 
in class 

3. Minimum ACT score of 24 
for those not qualifying 
according to 1 or 2 
above 

Apply: October 1 


Liberal arts and 
s,cienceS| business i 
fine and applied 
artS| and education 


1485 tuition 
and fees 

$1|080 room and 
board 

Semester plan 


«North F^rk College 
(Mcago^ Illinois 

Size: ^,350 
Co*-6d 


General: high school 
graduation 

Tests: SAT and 3 Achieve- 
ment Tests including fhglish 
Composition 

Units: 15~lncluding Ehgllfhi 
U} 8 from mathematicsi 
history^ social sciencesi 
natural science i one 
foreign language; technical 
Institute^— 4 units of 
mathematlce; 3 units of 
natural science 
Apply z Early decision by 
October 15~Regular by 
February 1 


Educationi joumalismi 
liberal artS| music i 
speechi technical 
Instltutei medical 
technologyi physical 
therapyi speech 
therapy 


I2|700 tuition 
and fees 

|1i370 room and 
board 

Quarter plan 

Cooperative 
Work-study plan 
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Name 9 Location, and Size 


Admission Requirements 


Program 6t Studies 


Tuition, Fees 
(Annual) 


^^Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 

Size: 
Co-ed 


G^eral: high school 
graduation 

Test: SAT and 3 Achieve- 
ment Tests including 
Qiglish Composition 
Units: 15 — including 
Ehglish, 8 ftom mathe- 
matics, history, social 
sciences, one foreign 
language } technical 
institute— 4^ units of 
mathematics; 3 units of 
natural science 
Apply: Early decision by- 
October 15— Regular by 
February 1 


Education, journalism, 
liberal arts, music, 
speech, technical 
institute, medical 
technology, physical 
therapy, speech 
therapy 


$2,700 tuition 
and fees 

$1,370 room and 
board 

Quarter plan 

Cooperative 
Work-study plan 


*Rockford Collece 
Rockford, Illinois 

Size: 750 
Co-ed 


General: high school 
graduation, upper l/2 of 
class, personal interview 
strongly \arged. 
Tests: SAT 

Units: Ehglish, Ui langu- 
age, 2; mathematics, 2; 
science, 2« 
Apply: April 1 


Liberal arts, teacher 
education 


$1,900 tuition 
and fees 

$1,100 x^m and 
board 

Semester plan 
Interim 



» Ijastitutions located within the Chicago metropolitan area 



Name, Location, and Size 


Admission Requirements 


Program of Studies 


Tuition, Fees 
(Axmtial) 


*Roosevelt Unlveraltv 
Chicago, Illinois 

Size: 3,980 
Co-ed 


General: high school 
graduation, C average 
Rank«»«Chlcago area appli- 
cants: upper 3/4 of class, 
outside Chicago area: upper 
1/2 of class. 
Tests: SC\T or SAT 
Units: 15~incltadlng 
Ehglish, k 

Apply: 4 iieeks prior to 
the start of session 

• 


American studies, African 
studies, bacteriology, 
biology, business admlnis 
tration, chemistry, 
classic comparative 
literature, engineering, 
economics, EhgLlsh, fine 
arts, Ear East and 
Slavic languages, govern- 
ment, history, Jeidsh 
studies, langixage and 
area stiidies, litera- 
ture, mathematics, 
music, philosophy, 
psychology, plqnsics, 
Romance language, 
Russian language, 
sociology, speech, 
zoology; education 
(adiAt kindergarten, 
elementaxy. and 
secondary* ) 


$1,790 tuition 
and fees 

no dormitories 

Semester plan 


^^Roaary CoHgm 
River Forest, Illinois 

Size: 1,200 
Uonen only 


General: recosnnendatlon 
hl{^ school 

Tests: SAT, or ACT and 2 
Achlevemmt Tests* 
Units: l6--including 
Ehglish, language, mathe- 
matics, laborato3ry science, 
history* 
Apply: open 


Liberal arts, library 
science, music, teacher 
education, pre-medical, 
pre-law 


11,500 tulUon 
sind fees 

|1«200 room and 
^rd 

Semester plan 



* Institutions located within the Chicago metzx>politan area 



Name 9 Locatioii^ and Size 


Admission Requirements 


Program of Studies 


Tuition, Fees 
(Annual) 


*St-Procoolua College 
Lisle ^ lUixiois 

Size: 825 
Co-ed 


General: high ac^ol 
graduation; rank-^pper 
1/2 of class* 
Tests: SAT or ACT 
Units : 1 6— including 
Ehglishy 3; social studies^ 
1; language, 2; mathematics, 
2; soience, 1; electives, 
Apply: open 


Pre-dental, law, medi- 
cine, veterinary, engi- 
neering; music education; 
biology; chemistry; 
classics; literature; 
philosophy; physics; 
political science; 
mathematics; history; 
psychology; sociology; 
economics ; ^bio-chanistry 


$1,665 tuition 
and fees 

$1,050 room and 
board 

Semester plan 


«Salnt Xavlor College 
Chicago 9 niinoia 

Size: 850 
Co-ed 


General: minimum 16 units 
from accredited high school; 
rank — upper i of class 
Tests: SAT, and 3 achieve- 
ment Tests required 
Units: 16; including 
Ehglish, Ui foreign language^ 
3 years of one or 2 years 
each of tvo foreign langu- 
ages; mathematics f 2; 
natural and social sciences, 
combined total of Ui elec- 
tives, U 

Apply: Senior year 


Liberal arts, music, 
nursing, speech therapy 
elementary and secondary 
education 


$1,731 tuition 
and fees 

$1,100 room and 
board 

Divided semester 
plan U-1-^) 



» Institutions located within the Chicago metropolitan area 



Nane^ Location^ and Size 


Admission Requirements 


Program of Studies 


Tuition, Fees 
(Annual) 


'^Southezn Illinois 
University 
Carbondale, Illinois 

Size: 830 
Co-ed 


General: high school gradu- 
ation; rank— upper ^ of 
class 

Test: ACT 

Units: no specific sub- 
jects required. Strong 
background in science ^ 
humanities. 

Apply: no specific date 


Teacher education, 
liberal arts, agri- 
culture, business 
coinmanication, fine 
arts, hcHoe economics, 
technology, and two-year 
vocational technical 
program 


1496.50 tuition 
and fees 
(residents) 

$1,24i^ room and 
board 

Quarter plan 
Cooperative Work- 
Study program 


♦Trinity College 
Deerfield^ Illinois 

Size: 600 
Co-ed 


General: high school gradu- 
ation; rank— upper of 
class 

Test: SAT 

Units: 15~incl\uling 12 
academic or college pre- 
paratory, of idiich U must 
be in Ehglish 


Liberal Arts 


$1,600 tuition 
and fees 

$1,150 room and 
board 

Semester plan 



Institutions located within the Chicago metropolitan area 
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Name 9 Location, and Size 


Admission Requirements 


Program of Studies 


Tuition, Fees 
(Axmual) 


Western Illinois 
University 
Macomb, Illinois 

Size: 11,000 
Co-ed 


General: high school gradu- 
ation; rank—upper -J- of 
class. Students below 
upper ^ of class rank must 
have a satisfactory score 
on the ACT to be consid* 
ered for admission 
Test: ACT 

Apply: no specific date 


Education : elementary, 
high school • The school 
of Ax^s and Sciraces, 
including pre-profes- 
sional programs; den- 
tistry, engineering, 
forestxy, lav, medicine, 
optometry, pharmacy » 
medical technology, nur- 
sing, veterinary medi- 
cine; The School of Fine 
Arts;, the School of 
Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation; the 
School of Graduate 
Studies 


1479.25 tuition 
and fees 
(resident) 

$919 room and 
board 

Quarter plan 


«Wheaton College 
VOieaton, Illinois 

Size: 1,700 
Co-ed 


General: high school gradu- 
ation; rank — ^upper of 
class; recommendation of 
high school principal or 
counselor and pastor 
Tests: SAT 
Units : I6~lncluding 
Ehglish, Ui mathematics, 2; 
laboratory science, 2; 
social science, 2; foreign 
language, 2 

Apply: after 6th semester 
vdth rank in class 


Liberal arts, music, 
teacher education. 
Graduate school of 
theology and Christian 
education 


$1,785 tuiUon 
and fees 

$1 ,080 room and 
board 

Semester plan 



^ Institutions located vithir the Chicago metropolitan area 



f 



I -\/ 



Sources: 



Illinois State Scholarship CoHdsslon. College Costs 1971^1972 , Sprlngfi^d: the Commission, 
1971 



Rireau of Papll Personnel Sendees. A study conducted hy the Bureau, Chicago Board of Education 
for the academic jrear 1971*1972. 



SELECTFO COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES OUTP'QE OF ILLINOIS 



The following colleges and universities were most frequently attended 

Chicago public high school graduates as revealed by the Sm lor Surv ey 
o f Pla ns conducted hy the Bureau of Pupil Personnel Services every year. 

Infonaatlon pertaining to the location » slae, admission requirements, 
program of studies, tuition and fees has been up-dated for the 1971-1972 
academic year. Fbr more current information, consult the college 
admissions officer of the college of your choice. 



I 
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SELECTED COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES OUTSIDE OF ILLINOIS 



Namei Location ^ and Size 


Admission Requirements 


Program of Studies 


Tuition, Fees 
(Annual 


Albion Colleee 
Albion 1 Michigan 

S'i'ie: 1,850 
Co-ed 


General: high school gradu- 
ation 

Tests: SAT 

Units: no specific high 
school program required 
Recommendation of princi- 
pal and counselor. 
Apply: «arly in senior year 


Pre-prof essional , 
liberal arts, business 
administration, journa- 
lism, music, social 
work 


$2,200 tuiUon 
and fees 

$1,180 room and 
board 

Semester plan 
work study, loans, 
grants-in-aid 


Antioch College 
Yellow Springs, Ohio 

Size: 2,200 
Co-ed 


General: high school gradu- 
tion; rank— upper lA of 
class 

Tests: SAT, 3 Achieve- 
ment Tests 

Units: &iglish. A} mathe- 
matics, 3; science, 2; 
lai^guage and history 
strongly recommaided 
Apply: February 1 


Liberal arts 
Cooperative (vfork- 
study) plan; foreign 
sijodj program 


$3,087 tuition 
and fees 

$725 x^om and 
board 

Quarter plan 



Name^ Location ^ and Size 


Admission Requirements 


Program of Studies 


Tuition, Fees 
(Annual) 


Arizona State University 


General: high school gradu- 
ation; rank~not givoa ^ 
Tests: College Qualifi- 
cation Test and aptitude 
tests 

Units : 16*-Including 
English, Ui (or Ehglish, 3 
and one foreign language, 2); 
social studies, 2; labora- 
tory science, 2; electives, 
6« Consult University cata- 
log for special units re- 
quired for admission to 
Schools of Bhgineering and 
Architecture* 

Apply: one month before the 
beginning of any term 


Air science, art, 
botany, chemistry, 
Ehglish, foreign langu- 
ages, geography, geo- 
logy, health, physical 
education and recrea- 
tion, history and poli- 
tical, science, home 
economics, humanities, 
mass communications, 
mathematics, military 
science and tactics, 
music, physics and 
astrononQT, psychology 
and philosophy, speech 
and drama, and zoology 


$1,2^6 tuition 
and fees 

$1,070 room and 
board 

Semester plan 


TempBf Arizona 

Size: 2,700 
Co-ed 


Arf zona. University Of 
Tucson, Ariz(»ia 

Size: 26,500 
Co-ed 


General: high school gradu- 
ation; arank— upper ^ of 
class 

Tests: ACT reqxiired 
Units : 1 6— including 
Ehglish, Ui foreign langu- 
age, 2; mathematics, 2; 
laboratory science, 1; 
American history and social 
studies, 2« 

Apply: before March 1 


Agriculture, architec- 
ture, business and 
public administration, 
education, engineering, 
fine arts, home eco« 
nomics, law, liberal 
arts, mines, music, 
pharmacy, nursing, 
physical education, 
medicine; Master* s 
degree in most depart- 
ments « Doctoral degree 
in many departments 


$1,240 tuition 
and fees 

$800 room and 
board 

Semester plan 



Namef Location, and Size 


Admission Requirements 


Program of Studies 


Tuition, Fees 
(Annual) 


Arkansas. University of 


General: non-high school 
students admitted on Indi- 

V AsMlMOLJm Ol^^A WajL • W CIV ox ObKC # 

Tests: Ehtrance examina- 
tions administered by the 
college. 

Units: English, 3; mathe- 
matics, 2; social studies, 
?; science, 2# 
Apply: January of senior 
year 


Biology, business ad- 
ministration, chemistry, 

OIAK^AI^CA AHj^ , » ai^JUA Oil , 

fine arts, history, 
hone economics, in- 
dustrial arts, mathe- 
matics, music, philo- 
sophy, physics, speech, 
teacher education, ele- 
mentary education, 
secondary educatlorv ^nd 
zoology* Special pro- 
gram in forestry 


$3,95.50 tuition 
and fees 

$706. 50 room and 
board 

Semester plan 


Monticello, Arkansas 

Size: 1,761 
Co-ed 


Belolt Collec^e 
Beloit, Wisconsin 

Size: 3*300 
Co-ed 


General: stit>ng prepara- 
tion In all 5 academic 
areas, satisfactory person- 
ality rating 

Tests: SAT, 3 Achievement 
Tests including Ehglish 
Composition* 

Units: Qigllsh, mathe- 
matics, 2; xanguage, 2; 
science, 2; history, 2. 
Apply: March 1 deadline 


Liberal arts, medical 
technology, teacher 
education, pre-profes- 
sional 


$ 3f300 tuition 
and fees 

$1,000 room and 
board 

Trimester plan 



Name, Location, and Size 


Admission Requirements 


Program of Studies 


Tuition, Fees 
(Annual) 


Bishop College 
Dallas, Texas 

Size: 1^800 
Co-ed 


General: C average; rank — 
none specified 
Tests: SAT 

Units: 15— Qiglish, 3; 
mathematics, 2; social 
studies, 2; science, 2. 
Apply: by June 15 


Bible, biology, chemis- 
try, Qiglish, history, 
literatiure, mathematics, 
music, philosophy, ro- 
mance languages, reli- 
gious education, socio- 
logy, teacher educatisn, 
elementary edcuation, 
and secondary education 


tuition 
and fees 

$960 room and 
board 

Semester plan 


Boston University 
Boston, Massachusetts 

Size: 2^,24.1 
Co-ed 


General: high school gradu- 
ation; rank — upper of 
class; B average 
Tests: SAT 

Units: l6— Qiglish, U 
required; recommended: 
foreign language, 2, 
mathematics, 2; social 
studies, 2; science, 2. 
Apply: after October 1 of 
senior year 


Anthropology, astronomy 
African studies, art, 
biology, business 
administration , 
classics, chemistry, 
comparative literature, 
dramatic arts, engi- 
neering, economics, 
Qiglish, fine arts. Far 
East area studies, 
geography, government, 
history, journalism, 
law, geology, litera- 
ture, mathematics, 
music, nursing, occupa- 
tional therapy, philoso- 
phy, psychology, public 
health, physics, ro- 
mance languages, 
Russian language, 
sociology, speech path- 
ology, special education^ 


te,296 tuition 
and fees 

h,232 room and 
board 

Semester plan 



Name 9 Location ^ and Size 


Admission Requirements 


Program of Studies 


Tuition, Fees 
(Annual) 


Boston University 
(continued) 




elementary education, 
secondary education, 
business education, 
physical therapy, 
plqrsical education, 
recreation, public 
relations, broadcasting 
and film* 

^clal feature: 6 yeax 
liberal az*ts medical 
education 




Brandeis University 
Walthan^ Massachasetts 

Size: 3,000 
Co-ed 


General: high school 
^ graduation 
Tests: SAT and 3 Achieve- 
ment Tests taken in senior 
year 

Units: l5-l6~Ehglish9 Ui 
language, 3 (or two each in 
2 languages); mathematics, 
2^ science, 2; social 
studies, 2; x^emaining in 
traditional college pare- 
paratory subjects. 
Apply: February 1 of senior 
year 


Libera] arts 


12,950 tuition 
and fees 

1^1,250 room and 
^rd 

Semester plan 



Name 9 Location » and Size 


Admission Requirements 


Program of Studies 


Tuition, Fees 
(Annual) 


California Institute of 
Tecimoloey 

Pasadena 9 California 

Size: 1,512 
*Men only: 
\kmesn admitted to 
graduate school 


General: high school gradu- 
ation* 

Tests: SAT and Achieve-* 
ment Tests by January of 
sailor year. 

Units: 15~itlcluding Ehg- 
lish, 3; mathematics 9 Ui 
physics, 1; chemistry, 1; 
United States history and 
government, 1; 5 fVom langu- 
age shop, £hglish, mathe- 
matics, biology, or other 
laboratory science, history, 
drawing or commercial sub- . 
Ject. 

Apply: before February 1 


Astrononiy, biology, 
chemistry and chemical 
engineering, economics, 
Qigllsh, engineering, 
geological sciences, 
history, mathematics, 
physics 


|;2,695 tuiUon 
and fees 

$1,225 room and 
board 

Quarter plan 
(3 quarters) 



» Will begin admitting women in 1970 0£ 1971. 





Admission Reauirenients 


Program of Studies 


Tuition, Fees 
(Annual) 


California. University of 


General: high school gradu- 
ation; average of J. A or 
hi^er on 4.0 scale In re- 
qxilred subjects of 10t]i» 
11th, and 12th gsrades. 
Tests: SAT and 3 Achleve- 

llsh Composition) for can- 
didates seeking admission 
by examination 
Units: 15— Including Ehg- 
llsh, 3; foreign language, 
2} mathematics, 2; labora- 
tory science, 1; United 
States history and govern- 
ment, 1; advanced courses 
chosen tram mathematics, 
foreign language and 
science, 1'»2« 
Apply: October 1 of 
senior year 


Letters and science, 
agriculture, chemistry, 
environmental design, 
engineering 


$2,138 tuition 
and fees 

$1,200 room and 
board 

Quarter plan 


Berkeley, California 

Size': 28,525 
Co-ed 


California. University of 


Identical with data for 
Berkeley 


Letters and science, 
education, law, medi- 
cine, dentistry, 
public health, nursing 
engineering, fine arts 


$2,125-50 tuition 
and fees 

$1,250 room and 
board 

Quarter plan 


L-on Angeles, California 

Size: 29,000 
Co-^ 



Noma T>%/%ov4 oi^^ <ta 

n£uu6 f lA>CaX)10Il f aziCI 


itainjLssion Aequjiveinenws 


i^x^gpaiii ox ovuaxes 


xiuuxoii, rees 
(Annml) 


Carleton CoUefte 
Northfleld, Minnesota 

Size: 1,500 
Co-ed 


General: high school gradu- 
ation* 

Tests: SAT and 3 Achieve- 
ment Tests incliidlng Qig- 
lish Cooqposition* 
Units: strong preparation 
in academic subjects 
iippx jf • uex o re r e onjLgxrj i 


Liberal arts, teacher 
education* Cooperative 
engineering with Colom- 
bia Ibiiversity and M«I« 
T.W.O. 


12,450 tuition 
and fees 

$1,200 room and 
board 

Trimester plan 


Carneeie^Mellon 
University 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Size: 4 9 560 
Co-ed 


General: high school gradu- 
ation, intellectual ability, 
and character 

Tests: SAT and Achievement 
Tests 

Units: differ with each 
college; recommended: 16 
units * 
Apply: early decision, 
October 1; usual appli- 
cation, February 1 


Ehgineering and science^ 
fine arts* 

College of Humanities 
and Social Sciences 


$3,150 tuition 
fees 

$1,150 room and 
board 

Semester plan 


Carroll CoUeee 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 

Size: 1,200 
Co-ed 


General: high school gradu- 
ation 

Tests: SAT 

Units: 12 academic units 
including Ehglish, 4; mathe- 
matics, 2 

Apply: early in senior year 




4-1-4 curriculum with 
special in deplAi study 
during the month of 
January both on and 
off campus; Liberal 
Arts, Teacher Educa- 
tion, pre-proffesional, 
medical technology 


$ 1 ,959 tuition an 
and fees 

$1,060 room and 
board 

4-1-4 acadoidc 
plan 



Name 9 Location ^ and Size 


Adsdssion Requirements 


Program of Studies ^ 


Tuition, Fees 
(Annual) 


CeirthaM Colleffe 
Kenosha, Vdsconsln 

SLwi 1,200 
Co-ed 


General: high school gracb- 
atlon; rank~upper ^ of 
class, satisfactory health 
record, recommendations 
Tests: ACT 
Ibits: l6~iiicludlng 
lish, 4; mathematics, 2; 
history, 1; laboratory 
science, 1; electives, 8 
Apply: Rolling admissions 
system 


Liberal arts, majors 
In 21 areas of concen- 
tration. Including 
Business Administra- 
tion, Education, and 
Medical Technology 


$1,940 tuition 
and fees 

$920 room and 
board 

4-1-4 academic 
plan 


dark Colleire 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Size: 1,050 
Co--ed 

* 


General: C average and re- 
quired unit 
Tests: SAT 

Units: aigllsh, Ui mathe- 
matics, 3} social studies, 
3; adence, 2* 
Apply: Iqr March 1 


Art, biology, business 
administration, chemis- 


llf 160.30 tuition 
and fees 

1 890 room and 
board 

Smnester plan 


try, dramatic arts, 
economics, Qiglish, 
government, history, 
home econcmiics, mathe- 
matics, music, philo- 
sophy, psychology, 
plqrslcs, religious 
education, sociology, 
and elementary, 
seoondary, and kinder- 
garten education: also, 
medical technology $xid 
pre-professional pro- 
grams In dentistry, 
medicine, nursing, and 
pharmacy ^ 
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VajDSp Location^ and Size 


Admission Requirements 


Program of Studies 


Tuition, Fees 
(Annual) 


Colorado. University of 
Boulder 1 Colorado 

S;lze: 21,300 
do-ed 


General: hi^ school gradup- 
ation; rank — ^upper ^ of 
class 

Tests: SAT 

Units: 15~including £hg^. 
liahi 3; remaining academic 
distribution among 4 of the 
follovdng: £hglish| foreign 
language 1 mathematics , 
Bclencef and social studies 
according to division of the 
nnlversity 

Apply: beginning of Senior 
year 


Freshmen admitted to: 
arts and sciences, 
engineering, music 


$1,880«30 tuition 
and fees 

$1,160 room and 
board 

Semester plan 


ColuBibia Colleffe of 
Columbia University 
New York, New York 

Size: 2,700 
Men only 


General: high school gradiH 
ation, school recommendatioD| 
and CEEB perfonnancei 
Teste: SAT and two Achieve- 
ment Tests December of 
Senior year 

Units: recommend Ehglishi 
U; foreign language, 3^U} 
mathematics and social 
studieS|3-4; laboratory 
science 1 2 


[iiberal arts 


♦2,724 tuition 
and fees 

$1,200 room and 
board 

Semester plan 



Name 9 Location , and Size 


Admission Requirements 


Program of Studies 


Tuition, Fees 
(Annual) 


Comftll College 
Moiat Vemony lova 

Size: 1,000 
Co-ed 


Gmieral: high school gradu- 
ation; rank—upper ^ of 
class; C average or better 
Prefer to interview appli- 
cants. 

Tests: SAT or ACT 
Units: 15~includlng Big- 
lish, 3 U preferred); 
mathematics 9 2 (U pr^ 
fert^); social studies , 1 
(3 preferred); science, 1 
(3 preferred) 
Apply: as early as 
possible 


Biology y business 
administration f 
classics f chemistry, 
dramatic arts, econo- 
mics, Ehglish, fine 
arts, government, his- 
tory, language and area 
studies, literature, 
mathematics, music, 
philosophy, physics, 
psychology, romance 
languages, Russian 
language, sociology, 
speech, theology, 
elementary education, 
and secondary education 


$2,580 tuition 
and fees 

$930 room and 
board 

SCTiester plan 


Cornell University 
Ithaca 9 New York 

Size: 14»933 

(undergraduate) 

Co-ed 


General: high school gradiXf- 
ation; 

Tests: SAT, Achievemait 
Tests vary among academic 
divisions 

Apply: January 15 preferred 


Agriculture, archi- 
tecture, art and 
planning, arts and 
sciences, ^ineering, 
human ecology, hotel 
administration, in- 


$2,800 tuition 
and fees 

$1,200 room and 
board 

Semester plan 


dustrial and labor 
relations 
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Name^ Location^ and Size 


Admission Requirements 


Program of Studies 


Tuition, Fees 
(Annual) 


Culver-Stockton Collecre 
Canton, Missotiri 

Size: 800 


General: high school gradu* 
ation; rank~upper 3/5 of 
class 

Tests: ACT or SAT 
Ifailts: 15~incliiding Ehg* 
lish, Af mathematics, 2; 
social studies, 2; 
sciences, 2 

Apply: during Junior or 

• < 


Art, Ehgllsh, French, 
music, religion-philo- 
sopy, ^>ani8h, speech, 
elementary education, 
physical education, pqf- 
chology, speech correc- 
tion, business admini- 
stration, economics, 
economlcsHBOciology, 
hlstorv find Tvill^lr!Al_ 
science, social work, 
sociology, psychology- 
sociology, social 
science, biology, 
chemistry, mathematics, 
physics, medical tech- 
nology 


$1,610 tuition 
and fees 

$970 room and 
board 

Semester plan 


D&rtMiath GoUms 
Hanover, New Hanpshlre 

Size: 3,928 
Men only 


General) high school gradu^ 
ation; superior intellectual 
capacity, positive qualities 
of character and personality, 
diversity of interests, and 
capable perfoxnance in out- 
side activities 
Tests: SAT; 3 Achievement 
Tests 

Units: quality rather than 
content important; recommend 
Ehgllsh, k\ foreign language, 
3^5; mathematics, 3-4.; 
sciences, 2; history, 2-3 
Apply: by January 1 


liberal arts 


$2,820 tuition 
and fees 

$1,365 room and 
board 

Three-term, three 
course plan 
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Name^ Location^ and StLse 


Adadsaion Requiramenta 


Program of Studiea 


Tuition, Feea 
(Annual) 


OeF^uw Ibilversit^' 
(^eeneaatley Indiana 

Size: 2,370 
Co-ad 


Genaral: -hi|^ achool gradu- 
ation} good charactarjTCnk«- 
upper ^ of elasa 
Teats: SAT from junior yaar 
for October or Oecanber 
decdeiona 

May Viae aanlor year SAT for 
Fefaruary, March or April 
dedelona 

Apply: Candidates nay re- 
quaat oonaldaration of 
application In October, 
Decantber, February, March, 
or April. Oacialona are 
mailed by the 15th of the 
month aelacted by candi- 
date 


Liberal Arte, mualc, 
nuralng, pre-pro- 
fesaional, teacher 
education 


1^,500 tuiUon 
and fees 

$1,200 room and 
board 

il-1-A acadaodc 
year plan 


Ibane Collate 
Greta, Nabraaka 

Sisa: 70O 
Co-ad 


Gmaral: high achool gradiH 
atlon; rank— iq;>per ^ of 
claas 

Teats:' SAT (minimum com- 
bined score: 800; minimum 
verbal: ^00) 

Uhitsf. 15} EhgUsh, 3} 9 
units total ftom: matha- 
matica, laboratory aciance, 
aodal atudiea, and foreign 
language 

Apply: April of aanlor year 


Art, biology, buslneaa, 
admlnlatratlon, 
chemistry, dramatics, 
economica, education, 
Eh^sh, F^ettch, Germanj 
govenment, hlatory, 
mathamatlca, nuaic, 
philoaoplqrf physical 
education, physica, 
political acimce, 
paychology, religion, 
aoclology, and speech 


12,780 tuition 
and feea 

$670 room and 
board 

^^"f'^A academic 
year plan 



Nanei Location i and Size 


Admission Requirements 


Program of Studies 


Tuition, Fees 


Drake University 
Dee Moines 1 lova 

Size: 7|600 
Co-ed 


General: high school gradu- 
ation; personal inter\rieu; 
rank— upper ^ of class 
Tests: ACT or SAT 
Units: Qiglish, 3; mathe- 
matics, 2; sciences, 2; 
social studies, 2; elec- 
tives, 6 

Apply: early in seventh 
semester; all may apply a 
after six semesters 


Business adminislaratlm, 
education, fine arts 
law, liberal arts, 
music, pharmacy, 
journalism 


|l,970 tuition 
and fees 

$1,110 room and 
board 

Semester plan 


Dubuaue« University of 
Dubuque 1 lova 

Size: 1,071 
Co-ed 


General: high school gradu^ 
ation; class rajok and SAT 
or ACT scores weighted 
equally 

Tests: SAT or ACT 
Units: 15— Including 10 
fl*om academic courses. 
Apply: before July 30 


Liberal arts, physical 
education, teacher edu- 
cation, nursing, medi- 
cal t^ - 'nology. 
Business admlnistrationj 
and social work 


$1,625 tuition 
and fees 

$540 room and 
board 

Semester plan 


Jlsk University 
Nashville 1 Tennessee 

Size: 1,400 


General: high school gradu- 
ation; rank— upper 2/3 of 
class 

Tests: SAT, Cooperative 
Intercollegiate 
Units: 15— including Eng- 
lish, 3; foreign language, 
2; mathematics. 2 (l must be 
plane geometry)} laboratory 
science^ 1; history, 1; 
electives, 6 
Apljply: no specific date 


Liberal arts, teacher 
education, business 
administration, music, 
speech, drama, 
religion 


♦1,750 tuition 
and fees 

1.1,125 room and 
board 

4-1 -i^ academic 
plan 



^amei LocatloD, and Sise 


^Adndaalon Requlrementa 


Program of Sttidlea 


Tuition 1 Feea 
(Annual) 


Gzlnnelli Iowa 

Size: 1^250 
C!(>-ed 


General: high achool gradu- 
ation; rank — ^upper 1/A of 
claaa; peraonal interview 
Teata: SAT 

Ihilta: 15~includlng Ehg- 
llahi 3; mathematical 2; 
7 additional academic 
tuilta 

Apply: Auril 1 


Liberal arts 


>2|760 tuiUon 
and fees 

$%0 room and 
board 

Semeater plan 


Harrard Italveraity 
Cambridge 9 Haaaachusetta 

Size: 8^67 
Men only 


General: high achool gradu- 
ation; achool recommenda- 
tion of academic ability 
and character 1 achool 
record 1 aatlafactory CEEB 
record 

Testa: SAT and 3 Achieve- 
ment Teata 

Unlta: no apedflc require^ 
menta 

Apply: Jan\iary 1 


Arte and aclencea« 
(Graduate achoola of 
buaineas administra- 
tion i dealgni divin- 
ity i education 1 law| 
medicine 1 and public 
health) 


|2|800 tuition 
and fees 

$1|670 room and 
board 

Semeater plan 


Howard Unlveralty 
Uaahlngtoni D. C. 

Size: 10,000 
Co-ed 


General: high achool gradu- 
ation; rank-^uppe^ \ of 
claaa of high acnool accred- 
ited by regional agency 
Teata: SAT 

Unlta: Ehgllshi Ai foreign i 
languageai 2; mathematical ^ 
aodal atudlesi 2; sdencei 
2} electlveai U 
Apply: Auguat 1 


Liberal arta^ engi- 
leerlng.and archi- 
tecture i fine artai 
suslneas admlnia- 
tratloni heme econo- 
nlcai pre-profeaaional 
teacher 1 eduoationi 
luraing 


UA5 tuition 
and feea 

1^9 room and 
board 

Semeater plan 



Name, Location, and Size 


Admission Requirem^ts 


Program of Studies 


Tuition, Fees 
(Anntial) 


Indiana Iblversit? 
HLoosdngton, Indiana 

Size: 30,368 
Co-ed 

(full-tine under- 
graduates, all caiiipua) 


General: high school gradu- 
ation; rank — upper of 
class; GED accepted-- score 
of 54. or above 
Tests: SAT or ACT 
Units: English, U} languagq 
2-4.: mathematics, 2-4; 
sci^ce, 1-2; history and 
social studies, 2; minimum 
of 13 units In abotre fields 
Apply: For September semes- 
ter—July 15; for second 
semester—January 5; for 
summer— May 15 


Business administra- 
tion, dentistry, dental 
hygiene, teacher educa- 
tlon, fine arts, home 
economics, journalism, 
^law, arts, and science^ 
medical lil/rarianshlp, 
medical technology, 
music, nxarsing, occupa- 
tional and physical 
therapy, physical e 
education, speech and 
theater. X-ray techno- 
logy 

X 


$1 ,490 tuition 
and fees 

room oiiu 
board 

Semester plan 


Iowa State University 
Ames, Iowa 

Size: 19,620 
Ck>-ed 


General: high school gradu- 
ation; rank — ^upper of 
class 

Tests: ACT or SAT 
Units: 15~including Ehg- 
lish, 4; mathematics, 3; 
social studies, 3; science, 
3 

Apply: 10 days prior to 
beginning of texm 


Agriculture, archi- 
tecture, education, 
engineering, forestry, 
home economics, 
humanities, sciences, 
journalism, veterinary, 
medicine 


$1,230 tuition 
and fees 

$870 room and 
board 

Quarter plan 







Namet Location^ and Size 


Admission Requirements 


Program of Studies 


Tuition, Fees 
(Annual) 


Io«a. nhlvaralty of 
Iowa atf, Iowa 

Size: 20,000 
Co-ed 


General: hl{^ school gradu- 
ation, rank— iQ)per ^ of 
class, lower by exami- 
nation 
Test: ACT 

Units: No specific units 
Apply: August prior to 
enrollment 


Business administra- 
tion, dentistry, denta] 
hygiene, education, 
engineering, fine arts, 
journalism, law, 
liberal arts, medicine i 
medical technology, 
physical therapy, 
music, nursing, phar- 
macy, social work, 
speech pathology, X-raj 
technology, religion, 
teacher education 


$1,250 tuition 
and fees 

$1,070 room and 
board 

Semper plan 


^^^{^ Honk^p University 


General: hi^ school' gradu- 
ation, selection based on 
Intellectual and avocatlonal 
interests and achievements, 
quali^ of secondaxy school 
record, recommendation of 
school officials 
Tests: SAT and 3 Achieve- 
ment Tests 

Units: no specific sub- 
ject matter requirements, 
but good academic prepara- 
tion with comiqand of the 
Ehglish language most 
Important; foreign mathe- 
matics, science, and social 
studies distributed in 
manner best suited to stu-^ 
dent's future plans 
AddIv: decision bv Anril 15 


Advanced international 
studies, engineering, 
science, hygiene and 
public health, liberal 
arts, pre-medlcine, 
teacher education, 
and computer science 


$2,725 tuition 
and fees 

$1,290 room and 
board 

Semester plan 


Baltimore, Maryland 

Size: 9.865 
Undergraduate 
Schools, nen only, 
except in Evening 
schools, co-ed 



Naxne, Location, and Size 


Admission Requirements 


Program of Studies 


Tuition, Fees 
(Annual) 


f^rankfort, Kentucky 

Size: 1,754 
Co-ed 


CstkY%tmi\ z Hifirli school crTAdu— 
ation; C average 
Tests: ACT 

Units:. 15; required — Ehg- 
lish, 3; 

recommended — ^mathematics , 
2; social studies, 2; 
science, 2 

Apply: no deadliXie given 


Bioloflnr. HiifllnA^ci ad— 
ministration, chemistry 
dramatic arts, eco- 
nomics, elementary 
education, Ehgllsh, 
fine arts, history, 
home economics, 
industrial arts, 
mathematics, music, 
Romance languages, 
secondary education, 
and sociology 


ig^O tuition 
and fees 

$585 room and 
board 

Semester plan 


Lakeland CeUege 
Sheboj^an, Wisconsin 

Size: 600 
Co-ed 


General: high school giradu- 
ation; Accompanied by recom- 
mendations from high school) 
rank— not specified 
Tests: ACT 

Units: 15 including Ehgllsh, 
Ui foreign language, 2; 
mathematics, 3; social 
studies, 2; laboratory 
science, 2 
Apply: Senior year 


Biology, chemistry, 
physics, mathematics, 
economics, sociology, 
foreign language, 
music, philosopl^, 
speech and theatre 
arts, business adai- 
nlstration, nursing, 
medical technology, 
elementary and 
secondary education 


$1,7^0 tuition 
and fees 

|1,005 room and 
board 

4-1*4' academic 
)lan 



Name I Location ^ and Size 



Admission Requiremmts 



Program of Studies 



Tuitioni Fess 
(Annual) 



Langston University 
Langstoni Oklahoma 

Size: 1,200 
Co-ed 



General: high school gradu- 
ation; rank—upper i of 
class 

Tests: ACT 
Units: 15 — Including 
courses in £hglish| mathe- 
matics, social studies, 
sciences, and one foreign 
language 

Apply: U veeks before the 
registration date. In any 
term 



Art, biology, chem- 
istry, business admin- 
stration and business 
education, Ehgllsh and 
modem languages, 
mathematics, music, 
physical education, 
social science; agri* 
culture, education, 
home economics, 
library science, 
medianlc arts, and 
trade and industrial 
education 



$25 per semester 
hour— $74. fees 

$549 to 1666 room 
and board 

Semester plan 



Lawrence University 
Appleton, Wisconsin 

Size: 1,350 
Co-ed 



General: high school gradu- 
ation; rank— upper l/3 of 
class 

Tests: SAT and 3 Achieve- 
ment Tests 

Units: l6— including Eng- 
lish, U 

Apply: February 15 



Libefal arts, music, 
teacher education 



$2,610 tuition 
and fees 

1990 room and 
board 

Three-term thnA 
course plan 



Name, Location, and Size 


Admission Requirements 


Program of Studies 


Tuition, Fiees ' 
(Annual) 


Lincoln University 
Jefferson City, Missouri 

Size: 2,550 
Co-ed 


General: Recommendation of 
the principal 

Units: 15~including Etag- 
lish, 3; 6 units from 
foreign language, mathe- 
matcis, social studies, and 
science* A student may 
fulfill the entrance 
reqxiirements by passing an 
examination given by the 
University 
Apply: by Atagust 1 


Agriculture, business 
administration, home 
economics, foods and 
nutrition, building 
trades, graphic arts, 
mechanical construc- 
tion, building engi- 
neering and construc- 
tion, and vocational 
education; Pre-pro- 
fessional: medicine, 
dentistry, lav, and 
journalism 


1653 txiltion 
and fees 

1700 room and 
x>ard 

Sweater plan 


Luther College 
Decorah, Iowa 

Size: 2,100 
Co«-ed 


General: high school gradu- 
ation, rank— upper of 
class 

Tests: SAT required 
Units: 15— including Eng- 
lish, 3; matii^na'^cs, 2; 
science, 2 

Recommended: ^-th year of 
Ehglish or two years of 
foreign language} 3rd year 
of mathematics and 3^ 
of science 

Apply: by April 15 of 
senior year 


Biology, business 
administration, chemi- 
stry, classics, elemen^ 
tary, secondary and 
kindergarten educa- 
tion, Latin American 
Area Studies, fine arts,, 
German, literature, 
mathematics, music, 
Norwegian, philosophy, 
physics, psychology, 
Roman languages, 
Itussian, and sociology 


12,000 tuition 
stnd fees 

1935 room and 
board 

Semester plan 



lane. Location, and Size 


Admisaion Requirements 


Program of Studiea 


Tuition, Fees 
(Annual) 


Ohio State University. 
The 

Colunbus, Ohio 

Size: 50,547 
Co-ed 


General: high school gradu- 
ation ; rank—upper 1/3 of 
class 

Tests: ACT 

Units: 15 -liicluding Ehg- 
liah, 3; mathematica, 2; 
social studies, 2; labor- 
atory acience, 2 
Apply: aenior year 


Agriculture and home 
economica, arta And 
sciences, commerce and 
administration, educa- 
tion, engineering, 
Pharmacy, art and 
irchitecttire, music, 
nursing, opteometry, 
and social work 


$1,770 tuition 
and fees 

|l,2i^5 room and 
board 

Quarter plan 


OKLahoMa. Univeraity of 
noriDan, UJclanoina 

Size: 18,000 
Co-ed 


General: high achool gradu- 
axion, ranK— upper ^ oi 
class or composite score on 
the ACT which nlaces appli- 
cant in upper f of all hig^ 
8du>pl seniors, baaed on 
12th grade national noma 
Teits: ACT or SAT 
Units: No specific units 
Apply: senior year 


Lrts and aciences, 

bion, education, 
engineering, fine 
irta, law, medicine, 
xuraing, and pharmacy 


per semester 

1900 room and 
board 

Semeater plan 


Princeton Univeraity 
Princeton, Nev Jeraey 

Size: 3,769 

By 1973-650 women to 
be enrolled and 
' ultimtely 1000 


Other than teats and dead- 
lines, no preaoribed reqtdi^ 
nmts* Admission baaed on 
evidence of good character, 
demonstrated acholaatic 
ability, and promlme of 
further attainment* Inter- 
views available, but not 
required 

Teats: SAT and 3 Achieve 
ment Teats 

Units: no requirements 
Apply: before January 1 
Notification date: mid-ApriJ. 


Liberal arta and 
aciencea; engineering 


12,800 tuition 
and f eea 

$590-960 room and 
board 

Semeater plan 



Name 9 Location ^ and Size 


Admission Requiz^ments 


Program of Studies 


Tuition, Fees 
(Annual) 


Notre Dame^ 
University of 
Notre OEune, Indiana 

Size: 6fiD0 
Men only 

Co-exchange partially 
with ufttnoTi imdAnrradu-* 

ates of St. Mary; 8 
College 9 Notre Daney 
Indiana 


General: high school gradu- 
ation; outstanding students 
admitted 

Tests: SAT and 3 Achieve- 
ment Tests 

Units: 16— including Qig- 
^ lish, Ui foreign language, 
2; mathematics, 3; (3^ for 

laboratory science, 1 
(chemistry and physics for 
science and engineering); 
history 1; remaijlder of 
units f^m Etoglish, mathe- 
matics, science, history, 
and foreign language 
Apply: suamer after Junior 
year and before the 
following February 15 


Arta and letters, 
business adminis- 
tration, science, 
and engineering 


$2,300 tuition 
and fees 

$;1,050 room and 
board 

Sweater plan 


Oberlin College 
Oberlin, Ohio 

Size; 2,600 
Co-ed 


General: top of gradu- 
ation class, with excep- 
tions 

Tests: SAT; claas aver- 
age 650 

Units: ^lish, 3; for- 
eign language, 3; ma the- 
mad.cs, 3; laboratory 
science, 1; history, 1 
Apply: before February 
15 


Liberal arts, science, 
music, music education 


$2,775 tuition 
and fees 

$1,180 room and 
board 

Semester plan with 
independent study 
in vlnter term 
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Name, Location , and Size 


Admission Requirem^ts 


Program of Studies 


Tuition, Fees 
(Annual) 


Missouri. Iteiversity of 
ColUDbia, Kansas City, 
Rolla, St* Louis, 
Missouri 

Size: 10,000 
Co-ed 


General: high school gradu- 
ation, rank — ^upper ^ of 
class or hi^ test scores 
Tests: Golumihia, none; 
Kansas City, SAT; Rolls, 
none; St* Louis, ACT 
Units: Coluiabia, 15 — in- 
cluding Biglish, 3; mathe- 
matics, 2^ (3 for Ehgl^ 
neering); 5^ science, 
social studies, and foreign 
language; remaining 4* not 
to include idiysical educa- 
tion or military science 
Apply: by August 1 for 
September admission p 


(Columbia): Art, 
botany, chemistry, 
classical languages, 
archaeology, Biglish, 
geography, geology, 
Germanic and Slavic 
languages, history, 
journalism, library 
science, mathematics, 
music, philosofdiy, 
Romance languages, 
sociology, speech and 
dramatics, and zoology 


♦l ,4|9 tuiUon 

f94(^Mfr and 

board 

Semester plan 


Morehouse CoUeffe 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Size: 1,100 
hen only 

• 


General: high school gradu- 
ation; rank— upper of 
class (vith minimum average 
of C+ to B-) 
Tests: SAT 

Units: is—including Ehg- 
lish Ui mathematics, 2; 
social studies, 2; sciences, 
2 

Apply: 12 veeks prior to 
the beginning of any term 


Art, biology, business, 
administration, chem- 
istry, drama, econo- 
mics^ ^igLish, 
government, history, 
mathematics, music, 
physics, philosophy, 
psychology, Romance 
languages, and socio- 
logy 


|l,i;00 tuition 
and fees 

11,0^'^ room and 
board 

Semester plan 



Name, Location , and Size 


Admission Requirements 


Program of Studies 


Tuition, Fees 
^ (Annual) 


Miehlsan State 
University 

East Lansing y Michigan 

Size: 4.0,511 
Co-ed 


General: high school gradu- 
ation; rank — ^upper IO56 of 
class y grade point average 
of 3.5 (on 4-0 scale) 
Tests: SAT~combined total 
of 1300 required 
Units: l6--including Bfig- 
lish, 4; total of 7 ftrom 
foreign language, mathe- 
matics, science, social 
studies 

Apply: any time after 
coiiq)letlng junior year 


Agriculture and natu- 
ral resources, arts 
and letters, sciences, 
business communication 
arts, education, engi- 
neering, home econo- 
mics, human medicine, 
social sci^ces, 
liberal arts, nat\iral 
science, .social 
studies, veterinary 
medicine, and univer- 
sity college 


$1,^95 tuition 
and fees 

$1,143 room and 
board 

Quarter plan 


Michigan. Uhlversltsr of 


General: high school gradu- 
ation; rank—upper 1056 of 
class 

Tests: SAT and 3 Achieve- 
ment Tests (1 in Ehglish 
Composition) 
Units: ^glish— 3 U 
recommended); others 
recommended— language, 2; 
mathematics, 2; science, 
social studies 
Apply: before February 1 
Early Decision Plan discon- 
tinued 

i 


Architecture, business 
Bidminlstratlon, den- 
tistry, education, 
engineering, Jouma«- 
Lism, lav, liberal 
arts, music, library 
science, social work 
medicine, natural re- 
sources, nursing, 
pharmacy, public 
lealth 


$2,1^0 tuition 
and fees 

$1,124' rocmi and 
board 

Trimester plan 


Axm Arbor, Michigan 

Size: 39,661 
Co-ed 



423 



Nane^ Location^ and Size 


Adndssion Requirements 


Program of Studies 


Tuition, Fees 
(Annual) 


Miami University 
Qxfozd, Ohio 

Sise: 12,500 
Co-ed 


General: high school gradu- 
ation; rank— upper 1/5 of 
class (wcn&en) upper lA of 
class (men) 
Tests: SAT 

Units: 16 — including Ehg- 
lish, language, mathematics, 
science, history, social 
science, speech. 
Apply: women— November 30. 
mien — )brch 31 


Business admini- 
stration, education, 
fine arts, applied 
sciences, arts and 
science . 


|1,2U tuition 
and fees 

$1,002 roOTi and 
board 

Quarter plan 


MUml. Unlvaraitv of 
Coral GaULea, Ilorida 

Size: 18,000 
Co-ed 


General: high school gradu- 
ation or high school equiva- 
lent diploma 
Tests: SAT 

Units: 16—12 of v^ich must 
be academic 

Apply: April for fall semes- 
ter; December 15 for spring 
semester 


Dndexgraduate ; College 
Df Arts and Sciraces, 
and School of Business 
Administration, Engin- 
eering, Music, Educa* 
tion and Nursing. 
Graduate: Schools of 
^icine. Lav, Atmos- 
phere and Marine 
Science 


$2,056.A5 tuition 
and fees 

$1 ,053* 52 room and 
board 

Semester plan 



Name, Location, and Size 


Admission Requirements 


Program of Studies^^ 


Tuition, Fees 
(Annual) 


Marouette University 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Size: 12,000 
Co-ed 


Graeral: high school gradu- 
ation; rank—upper of 
class 

Tests: SAT (scores above 
^25 required) 

Units: 15 — including Ehg- 
lish, 3; foreign language, 
2; mathematics, 3; science, 
1, history, 1; units re- 
quired differ in each 
school. In cases where the 
applicant falls belov the 
established norms, admis- 
sion can still be considerec 
in those cases where there 
seems to be likelihood for 
academic success 
Apply: as soon as possible 
after October 15 of senior 
year 


^ Liberal arts, business 
administration, engi- 
neering, journalism, 
nursing, speech, medi" 
cal technology, pt^ysi 
cal therapy, law, 
dentistry, teacher 
education, graduate 
school 


$1,835 tuition 
and fees 

$1,092 room and 
board 

Semester plan 


Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology 
Cambridge, MassachusAtts 

Size: 7,799 
Co-ed 


General: high school gradu- 
ation usually expected, 
admission selective, per- 
sonal interview 
Tests: SAT and Achievement 
Tests 

Units: 15--including Ehg- 
lish, 3; mathematics, 3^; 
physics, 1; chemistry, 1; 
electives, 61- 
Apply: in October 


Architecture and urban 
planning, engineering, 
sciences, management, 
economics, political 
science N humanities • 
Graduate Whools of 
linquistics and all of 
those listed above. 

1-; 


$2,650 tuition 
and fees 

$1,325 room and 
board 

Semester plan 



Naine, Location^ and Size 


Admi^ion Requirements 


Program of Sttdies 


Tuition, Fees 
(Annual) 


University of 
Puerto Rice 
Rio Piedras, 
Puerto Rico 

Size: 25,926 
Co«-ed 


General: hi^ school gradu- 
ation : C average; rank— none 
specified 

Tests: Spanish Scholastic 
Aptitude Test or SAT 
Units : Suggested«---£hglish, 
3; xnatheniatics, 1; social 
studies, 2; science, 1; 
command of the Spanish 
language 

Apply: by January 30 


Agriculture, agronomy, 
anthropology, biology, 
business administrntlonj 
chemistry, engineering, 
economics, Ehglish, fin< 
arts, government, his- 
tory, home economics, 
indus'WLal arts, langu- 
age, literature, mathe- 
matics, music, nursing, 
philosophy, psychology, 
piblic health, physics, 
Romance languages, 
sociology, social work, 
elementary education 
and secondary education; 
also tropical medicine 


1195.50 tuition 
and fees 

1856 room and 
board 

Semester plan 


Purdue University 
Lafayette, Indiana 

Cize: 26,000 
Co-ed 


General: high school gradu- 
ation, rank— upper 1/4 of 
class 

Tests: SAT 

Units: 15 — including Eng- 
lish, A; mathematics, 3; 
laboratory science, 1} 
history or social studies, 
1; additional 3 from one of 
the above 

Apply: before April 15 (out- 
of-state quota may be filled 
prior to tiiis date) 


Agriculture; technology; 
mgineering; home econo- 
mics; industrial manage- 
ment; phaimacy; science; 
humanities; social 
science and education; 
veterinary medicine 


|1,600 tuition 
and fees 

11,^100 room and 
board 

Semester id.an 



Name^ Location, and Size 


Admission Requirements 


Program of Stiadies 


Tuition, Fees 
(Annual) 


Radcliffe Collecre 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Size: 1,200 
Women only 


General: high school gradu- 
ation, scholarly attainment 
and rromise, character and 
perec^i; ility 

Tests: SAT and 3 Achieve- 
ment Tests (including 
Ehglish Composition) 
Units: not specified; 
recommended— Ehglish, 
language, Ui mathematics, 3; 
science, history 

ly: before January 1 for 
'egular spring decision 


Liberal arts 
(Harvard A*B, degree) 


$3f310 tuition 
and fees 

$1,670 room and 
board 

-'Semster plan 


Reed Collece 
Portland, Oregon 

Size: 1,150 
Co-ed 


General: high school gradu- 
ation 

Tests: SAT and 3 Achieve- 
ment Tests (including Eng- 
lish Composition) 
Units: no set course 
requirements 
Apply: before March 15 


Liberal arts, teacher 
education, pre-pro- 
fessional 


$2,810 tuition 
and fees 

$1,050 room and 
board 

Semester plan 


RlDcn College 
Ripon, Wisconsin 

Size: 2,600 
Co-ed 


General: high school gradu- 
ation 

Tests: SAT and 3 Achieve- 
ment Tests 

Units: English, mathe- 
matics, 2; 6 from foreign 
language, mathematics, 
science or social studies 
Apply: March 15 


Liberal arts and 
sciences, music, 
teacher education, 
business adminis- 
tration,, coopera- 
tive engineering with 
irr and MIT 


$2,250 uuition 
and fees 

$1,150 room and 
board 

Semester plan 



Name 9 Location ^ and Size 


Admission Requirements 


« 

Program or Studies 


Tuition, Fees 
(Annual) 


St. Olaf Colleffe 
Northfleld, Minnesota 

Size: 2,600 
Co-*ed 


General: high school gradu-- 
ation; rank — ^upper 30% of 
class; recommendation from 
coimselors and teachers 
Tests: SAT and 3 Achieve- 
ment Tests (incltiding Ehg- 
lish Composition) 
Units: l6~incliiding Ehg- 
lish, 3; mathematics, 2; 
11 other academic units 
Apply: women; before 
March 1 , men before' March 


Liberal arts, nursing, 
foreign service pro- 
gram, music, teacher, 
education, home econo- 
mics 


$2,250 tuition 
and fees 

$1,150 room and 
board 

Semester plan 


anlth College 
Northhaaipton, Maesa 
Massacfattsetta 

Size: 2,800 
Uomen only 


General: high school gradu-- 
ation 

Tests: SAT and 3 Achieve- 
ment Taats 

Units: 16 recommended-^ 
including Ehglish, Ui 
language, 3-5; mathematics, 
3; history, 2; laboratory 
science, 1 

Apply: before January 1 


Liberal arts 
College Cooperation 
with U Institutions; 
College Ediange with 
10 institutions 


$3,900 Includes 
tuition, fees, 
room and board 

Semester plan 



Name, Lcoatlon, and Size 


Admission Requirements 


Program of Studies 


Tuition, Fees 
(Annual) 


Southern California. 

University of 

Los Angeles, California 

Size: 20,953 
Co-ed 


General: high school gradu- 
ation; evidence of intellec- 
tual promise, personal 
qualifications 
Tests: SAT 

Units: Ehglish, U; algebra, 
1; geometry, 1; social 
studies; laboratory science, 
1; foreign language, 2 


Architecture, business, 
education, engineering, 
international relations^ 
Journalism, liberal 
arts, nuslc, cinema and 
telecommunications, 
public administration; 
Pre-professional; law, 
dentistry, medicine, 
pharmacy 


$1,900 tuition 
and fees 

|1,260 room and 
board 

Semester plan 


Stanford UniverBity 
Stanford, California 

Size: 12,500 
Co-ed n 


General: high school gradu- 
ation; 3 recommendations as 
to character, citizenship, 
and initiative: 1 from high 
school principal or counse* 
lor, 1 from high school 
teacher, and 1 from adult 
not connected vrlth school 
Tests: SAT 

Units: No specific subject 
requirements although as 
strong an academic program 
as possible recoiunended 
Apply: before Pebiniary 1 


Social sciences, fine 
arts, foreign languages, 
humanities, earth 
sciences, engineering, 
mathematics, Ehglish, 
history; Graduate work 
in schools of Business, 
Law, Education, and 
Medicine 


$2,610 tuition 
and fees 

$1,295 room and 
board 

Quarter plan 



Name, Location , and Size 


Admission Requirements 


Program of Studies 


Tuition, Fees, 
(Annual) 


Tennessee University 
Nashville, Tennessee 

Size: UfUOU 
Co-ed 

r 


General: high school gradu- 
ation 

Tests: University Testing 
program 

Units: 1 unit in American 
history or enrollment In 
course prior to college 
graduation 

Apply: no deadline given 
• 


Agricultural education, 
animal science, home 
economics, plant 
science, biology, chem- 
istry, ihglish, modem 
foreign languages, 
physics and mathematicsj 
social sciences, speech 
and drama, education 
(administration , 
curriculum. Instruction 
art, music, business, 
health and physical 
education, industrial) 
business administration* 
psychology, architec- 
tural engineering, 
civil, electrical and 
mechanical engineering, 
and air science 


$306 tuition 
and fees 

I25O room and 
board 

Quarter plan 


Tulane Unlvarsitv 
New Orleans, Louisiana 

Size: 8,000 
Co-ed, except Nevcomb 
College for Ubmen and 
College of Arts and 
Sciences for Men 


General: high school gradu- 
ation 

Tests: SAT no later than 
January of senior year 
Units: 15 — Including Ehg- 
llikh, Ui foreign language, 
2; ma'^ematics, "^^Ui 
science, 2; social studies, 2 
Apply: by February 1 of 
sailor year 


liberal arts and 
sciences, architecture, 
Bngineering 


$2, 300 tuition 
and fees 

$935 room and 
board 

Semester plan 



1 

Name 9 Location, and Size 


Admission Reqiiirements 


Program of Studies 


Tuition, Fees 
(Annual) 


Tuskeeree Institute 
Tuskegee, Alabama 

Size: 2,918 
Co-ed 


General: high school gradu-> 
ation, C average; rank— 
upper ^ of class 
Tests: SAT and/or Coopera- 
tive Intercollegiate Exami- 
nation recommended. 
Units: 15 — including Ehg- 
lish, 3; mathematics and 
science, 3; history or 
social studies, 2; foreign 
languages or additional 
imits from above fields, 3} 
electives, 4 
Apply: before July 15 
(April 15 preferred) 


Arts and sciences, 
agriculture, educa- 
tion, engineering, 
home economics and 
food administraHon, 
mechanical insti- 
tutes, nursing, 
physical education, 
and veterinary 
medicine 


$1,075 tuition 
and fees 

$725 room and 
board 

Semester plan 




/ 



Name 9 Location, and Size 


Admission Requirements 


Program of Studies 


Tuition, Fees 
(Annual) ^ 


U. S. Air Force Acadennr 


General: age, 17 and not 
past 22nd birthday by Jialy; 
height~5'6" - 6»8«j 20/20 
vision idthout need for 
corrective lenses (waiver 
for vision and height con- 
sidered for a candidate 
\Aioae recrods indicate out- 
standing acadonic or leader* 
ship aptitude and achieve- 
ment); good physical condi- 
tion; good moral character; 
unmarried; official nomina- 
tion* 

Tests: preliminary medical 
recommended; Air Force 
Academy qualifying medical, 
physical aptltutde examina- 
tion; SAT and Achievement 
Tests (Ehglish Composition, 
Mathematics, and additional 
test of candidate's choice*) 
Units: Ehgllsh, U} mathe- 
mfttics, as many as pas- 
sible in science, social 
studies, and humanities 
Apply: early June of the 
year preceding entry date 


Academic: B«S« degree 
In applied sciences, 
Misic sciences, 
xumanlties, social 
studies* 

Airmanship: command 
training, flying pro- 
gram, leadership 
training, military 
studies* Regular 
Air Force CoBrndssion 
Military obligation: 
5 years active duty 


Air Force cadets 
receive their 
education at 
govemmrat expenee. 
Monthly allowance 
of $193 • 20 covers 
all expenses* 
In effect, all 
cadets are granted 
full four-year 
scholarships* 
$300 entrance 
deposit of $300 
is required to 
defray initial 
expense for 
uniforms and 
other essentials 

Semester plan 


^ Colorado Springs , 
Colorado 

Size: 4»^17 
Men only 



Name, Location, and Size 


* 

Admission Requirements 


Program of Sttidies 


Tuition, Fees 
(Ann\ial) 


U. S. Coast Guard Acadenrv 


General: high school gradu- 
ation; age, 17-22; 5»4" - 
6*10**; unmarried; good 
physical condition 
Tests: SAT axul Achieve- 
ment Tests (Ehgli^ compo- 
sition and Mathematics 
Level I or Level II prior 
to or including December 
administration* ) 
Units: 15~including axg- 
lish, 3; mathematics, 3i 
electives, 9 

Apply: before December 15 


B« S« degree* Regular 
Coast Guard Commission* 
Military obligation: 5 
years active duty 


Pay and allowances 
cover all ordinary 
expenses* I3OO 
entrance deposit 

Semester plan 


New London, Connecticut 

Sizef 1,000 
Men only 


U. S. Military Academy 
West Point, New York 

Size: ^,300 
Men only 


General: age 17-22; height 
5 •6" - 6*6"; good physical 
condition; good moral 
character; utunarried 
Tests: Academic, medical 
(visual acuity correctable 
to 20/20) physical aptitude, 
SAT and Achievement Tests 
(ihglish composition. 
Mathematics Level i or II) 
Units : recommended— Ehg«» 
lish, 4; language, 2; 
United States History, 1; 
laboratory science, 1; 
mathematics, U 
Apply: spring of Junior 
year (preferred) or early 
fall of senior year 


B*S* degree in arts 
and sciences, regular 
angr commission* 
Military obligation: 
5 years active duty 


Student receives 
$193*20 per month 
for uniforms, 
textbooks, and 
incidentals* 
$300 entrance 
deposit 

Semester plan 




Name, Location 9 and Size 


Admission Requirements 


Program of Studies 


Tuition, Fees 
(Annual) 


U«S. Naval Academy 
AnapollSy Maryland 

Size: kfi^k 
Men only 


General: high school gradu-* 
ation or eqtiivalent; U« S« 
citizen; age, 17-*22; good 
moral character} good 
medical and physical condi- 
tion; unmarried; official 
nomination; istrong aca^^ 
demic record* 
Tests: SAT and Achieve- 
ment Tests (^llsh Com- 
position and Mathematics 
Level I or II) 
Units: 15 in college pre- 
paratory subjects; 
recommended: Baglish, k\ 
mathematics, 3-^; foreign 
language (modem preferred), 
2; i^ysicsy 1; chemistiy^ 1 
Apply: at Irast one year 
preceding admission 


Science, naval science 
engineering, social 
sciences, and human- 
iUes 

Academic: A major may 
be acheived by vali- 
dating previous 
college-level woxic 
and carrying extra 
electives. 

Professional: naval 
subjects 

Regular Navy Ccnodssion 
Military obligation: 
5 years active duty 

c 

4 


Student receives 
$193«20 per month 
for uniforms, 
textbooks, and 
incidentals. 
I3OO entrance 
deposit 

Semester plan 


Valuaralso Unlversltsr 
Valparaiso, Indiana 

Size: 3,800 
Co-ed 


General: high school gradu- 
ation 

Tests: SAT 

Units: College proparatory 
program; no specific re- 
quirements 

Apply: before May of 
senior year 


Teacher ectucatlon, 
engineering, pre-law, 
liberal arts, sciences, 
music, nursing, home 
economics, business 
administration^ 
I^ysical education 


^,984 tuition 
and fees 

$975 room and 
board 

Semester plan 



I 



Name, Location, and Size 


Admission Requirements 


Program of Studies 


Tuition, Fees 
(Anniial) 


Vassar College 
Poughkeepsie, New York 

Size: 2,000 
Co-ed 


General: high school gradu- 
ation 

SAT and 3 Achieve- 
ment Tests to be ooiq)leted 
by Januar 

Units: 16— including Ehg- 
lish, Ui foreign language, 
4-5; nath^natics, 3; 
sciences, 1-2; history, 1 
or more 

Apply: before March 1 


Liberal arts 


$2,650 tuition 
and fees 

$1,300 room and 
board 

Semester plan 


Uashinrton University 


General: high school gradu- 
ation; recomnendations 
Tests: SAT, preferably in 
November, January or 
December 

Units: 15~including Ehg- 
lish, Ui mathematics, 2-4; 
social studies, 1; labor- 
atory science, 1 
Apply: first semester of 
senior year 


Undergraduate' Colleges: 


$2,450 tuition 
and fees 

$1,300 - $1,400 
room and board 

Semester plan 


St. Loxils, Missouri 

Size: 11,000 
Co^ 


Arts and sciences, 
^igineering, fine arts, 
architecture, business 
Graduate and Profes- 


sional Colleges: 


Arts and sciences, lav, 
social work, medicine, 
dentistry, business, 
engineering 



0 



Name, Location, and Size 


Admission Requirements 


Program of Studies 


Tuition, Fees 
(Annual) 


Wellesley Colleffe 
Wellesl^, Maasacfausetta 

Size: 1,750 
Women only 


General: high school gradu- 
ation, evidence of strong 
acadenic Interest, adiieve- 
ment and proodse; good 
health; personal interview 
Tests: SAT and 3 Achieve- 
ment Tests (including Eng- 
lish Coqx>sltion) 
Units: 16— Including Ehg- 
llsh, k\ ancient language, 
modem language and foreign 
language, at least 2; mathe- 
matics, 3; science, 1; 
history, 1 

Apply: before January 1 
for regular candidates; 
early decision candidates 
before October 1 of senior 
year 


Liberal arts 
Cross r^lstration 
with Massachusetts 
Institute of 
Technology 


1^2,640 tuition, 
fees, room and 
board 

Semester plan 


Western Michigan 
OniTeraltr 
Kalaaasoo, Michigan 

Size: 21,000 
Co-ed 


General: hig^ school gradu- 
ation dth B-average: rank~ 
upper \ of elMB 
Tests: ACT 

Units: 15~lncluding Oig- 
llsh, 3-4; social studies, 
3; mathematics, 2; science, 

2 

Appl]{: before August 1 


Applied arts and 
sciences, business, 
education, liberal 
arts and sclmces, 
music 


$3d per credit 
hour; 

$1,110 room and 
board 

Tuo^5-week 
semesters and 
Jai^^ week 
sessTons 



Nanet LoeatloDt ^^^^ 


Adsdaalon Reqiilrenients 


Program of Studies 


rultlon. Fees 


Mlsconaln State 
University 
Oahkoeh, ULeoonsln 
Other caapuses: 
Ebu Claire, LaCrosae, 
KLattevllle, River E&lla, 
Stevens Point, 
Superior, Vlhltewater 

Size: 11^700 (Oshkoah) 
Co-ed 

Consult bulletin of 
each caaqpua for 
Information 


General: hlfi^ school gradu- 
atloD; rank — upper 40% of 
class 

Tests: ACT 

Units: 15— Indndlng Ehg- 
llah, Ui nathematlcs, 2;V 
social studies, 2; 
science, 2 

Apply: one week before 
the beginning of any term 


Anthropology, biology, 
botany, business acbodnl- 
s'brattlon, chemistry, 
economics, elementary 
education, fine arts, 
French, geography, 
geology, German, 
government, history. 
International studies, 
kindergarten education, 
Latin, Ubrarlanshlp, 
literature, mathe- 
matics, medical tech- 
nology, music, nursing, 
physics, psychology, 
secondary education,^ 
sociology, Spanish, * 
speech, zoology, 
education of the 
mentally retarded, 
speech, therapy 


1,1,496 tuition 
and fees 

1935 room and 
board 

Semester plan ^ 



NaxDe^ Location^ and Size 


Admission Reqiiirements 


Program of Studies 


Tuition, Fees 
(Annual) 


Wisconsin. University of 


General: high school gradu- 
ation; selective adinlssion; 
rank— upper 2^5 of class 
Tests: SAT or ACT (upper 

Units: Ehglish, 3; foreign 
language^ 2^; nath^natics, 
2-^3; science, 2-3; social 
studies, 2-3 
Apply: October 1 
Deadline: March 1 


Letters and science, 
agriculture, teacher 
education, engineerings 
home economics, food 
technology, joumalisi% 
music, nursing, 
forestry, graphic art% 
medical technology, 
occupational therapy, 
business administration 


$1,798 tuition 
and fees 

$1,150 room and 
board 

Semester plan 


Madison^ Wisconsin 

Size: 35,000 
Co-ed 

• 


Yale University 

New Haven, Connecticut 

Size: 9,000 
Co-ed 


General: high school gradu- 
ation, high academic attain- 
ment, and personal promise 
Tests: SAT and 3 Achieve- 
ment Tests (December 
preferred 

Units: Ehglish, U\ foreign 
language, 2-^; mathematics, 
3-^; science, 1-2; history^ 
1-2; electives, 3'-^ 
Apply: before January 1 


Architecture, divinity, 
drama 9 art, engineering^ 
forestry, liberal arts, 
medicine, music, 
nursing, teacher 
education 


$2,900 tuition 
and fees 

$1,500 room and 
board 

Semester plan 



Source: 

Bureau of Pupil Personnel Services. A study conducted by the Bireau, Chicago Board of Education for 
the academic year 1971-1972. 



SUPPORTIVE COLLEGIATE PROGRAMS IN NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION STATES 



A number of four-year colleges and universities 
have established special programs providing 
supportive services for high school graduates 
who give evidence of potential for further edu 
education and training, yet who present defici- 
encies in terms of educational background, 
motivation, md/or ability to finance additional 
schooling. These supportive services include 
tutoring, training in study skills, special 
counseling, and financial assistant. A Guide 
to financial Aid for Fost-High School Education 
provides detailed descriptions of some of the 
existing supportive programs at institut^cnis in 
Illinois. Since these programs are largeisr-N 
experimental and developmental, it is advi^alale 
to consult the Directors of Admission for/ciurrent, 
detailed infosnnation. "^-J 

Certain other institutions not listed below 
offer special opportunities for students yho 
do not meet normal admissions standards. 
However, these colleges and imiverslties 
did not indicate that they offered a supportive 
program. 

im&ols 



George Williams College, Downers Grove 
Illinois at Chicago Circle, University of, 
Chicago 

Illinois, University of, Urbana 
Illinois State University, Normal 
Kendall College, (2-year college), 

Bvanston , 
Loyola University, Chicago 
National College of Education, Evanstcn 
Northeastern Illinois State College, 

Chicago 

Northern Illinois University, DeKalb 
Northwestern University, Evanston 
Rosary College, River Ibrest 

Indiana 

Tri-State College, Angola 
Valparaiso University, Valparaiso 

Iowa 

Coe College, Rapid City 
Grinnell College, Grlnnell 
Iowa, University of, Iowa City 
Luther College, Decorah 



Auguatana College, Rock Island Oli^o 
Barat College of the Sacred Heart, 

(women only). Lake Pbrest Capital University, Columbus 

Chicago, University of, Chicago 
College of IXiPage, Naperville 



Wisconsin 

Carroll College, Waukeshaw 
Lawrence University, Appleton 
Rlpon College, Rlpon 
Wisconsin State University Syatm 
Wisconsin, University of, Madison 



Sources : 

Chicago Board of Education, a a.HH. to Flnaiiclal Aid for Poat^Hjph School Education , 
the Board, 1970 * 

Bureau of Pupil Personnel Services. A Study prepared by the Bureau, 1970 



WORK-STUDY PROGRAMS (COOPERATIVE EDUCATIONS PROGRAMS) 



Work-study or cooperative edudation programs 
provide alternating periods of campus study 
and part-time or full-time employment in on- 
campus or off-campus jobs that often are 
related to a student's field of stMy, These 
programs vary in availability and operation. 
At some schools the work-study program is op 
optional in certain majors only \Alle other 
schools require all stuitnts in all fields to 
participate. Some schools offer work-study 
programs to honor students only; others \provide 
work-study opportunities only to those students 
demonstrating financial need* 

Arizona 

Arizona, tlniverslty of, Tucson 
Arkansas 

Arkansas, University pf , Riyettevllle 

Colorado 
Denver, University of, Denver 

Illinois 

Bradley University, Peoria 

George Williams College, Downers Grove 

Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago 



Illinois, University of, Urbana 
Kendall College, Evanston (two-year college) 
Northwestern University, Evanston 
Southeni Illinois University, Carbondale 

Indiana 

Evansville, University of, Evansville 
Indiana Institute of Technology, 

Fort Wayne 
Purdue University, Lafayette 
Trl-State College, Angola 

Iowa 

Io\rtt Ltate Unlveristy, Ames 

Michigan 
Albion College, Albion 
Albion College, Albion 
Central Michigan University ^ Mt. Pleasant 
Detroit Institute of Technology, Detroit 
Detroit, University of, Detroit 
Ferris State College, Big Rapids 
General Motors Institute, Flint 
Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo 
Michigan, University of, Ann Arbor 
i;estem Michigan University, Kalamazoo 



Minnesota 



West Virginia 



Concordia College ^ Kcorhead 
Minnesota 9 University of ^ Minneapolis 

Missouri 

Missouri 9 University of^ Columbia 
Missouri 9 University of ^ Rolla 
Park College 9 Parkville 
Rockhurst College , Kansas City 

New Mexico 

New Mexico Institute of Mining and 

Technology, bocorro 
New Mexico State University, Las Graces 

Ohio 

Akron, University of, Akron 
Antloch College, Yellow Springs 
Cincinnati, University of, Cincinnati 
Cleveland State University, Cleveland 
Kent State University, Kent 
Ohio University, Athens 
Wllberforce University, Wllberforce 
Wilmington College, Wilmington 



Alderson-Broaddus College, Phllippl 

Wisconsin 

Belolt College, Belolt 
Marquette University, Milwaukee 
Stout State University, Menomonle 
Wisconsin State University 
Wisconsin, Univerclty of, Milwaukee 

Compulsory Work Programs 

Students attending the colleges listed below 
are ooligated to work on campus a certain number 
of hours each week. Because all student contri- 
bute to the operation of the college, costs at 
theses institutions are less than at most ether 
schools. 

✓ Illinois 

V ELackbum College, Carlinvllle 

- ^ Missoiu^l 

School of the Ozarks, The, Point Lookout 



Sources : 

The College Blue Book . 12th ed. Los Angeles: College Planning Programs. Ltd., 1968 

Pine, Benjamin. Tfaymntft Profiles of American Colleges , Woodbury: Barron^s Educational Series, Inc., 
1968. 

Love joy, Clarence E. Lbvelov^s College Guide . New York: Simon and Schuster, 1968 



COLLEGE ROTC PROGRAMS NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION COLLLGES AND UNIVERSITIES 



State and College 


1 Air 
Force 
ROTC 


ilX UijT 

ROTC 


wavy 
ROTC 


Arizona 








Arizona State University, Teope 


X 


X 




Arizona, University of, Tucson 


X 


X 




Arkansas 








Agricultxiral, Mechanical and Normal College, Pine ELiiff 




X 




Arkansas Polytechnic College, Russellville 




X 




Arkansas State University, State University 
Arkansas, University of, Fayetteville 
Henderson State College, Arkadelphia 




X 




X 


X 






X 




Ouachita Baptist University, Arkadelphia 




X 




State College of Arkansas, Conyay 




X 




Colorado 








Colorado College, Colorado Springs 




X 




Colorado School of tOnes, Golden 
Colorado State University, Fort Collins 




X 




X 


X 




Colorado, University of. Boulder 
Northern Colorado University, Greeley 


X 


X 


X 


X 






Southern Colorado State College, Pueblo 




X 




Illinois 








Bradley University, Peoria 
DePaial University, Chicago 


X 








X 




Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago 


X 




X 


Illinois, University of, Chicago 
Illinois, U|riverslty of, Urbana^-Champalgn 




X 




X 


X 


_x 



I C!4lo4^a Hnl 1 ACTA 


Air 

AAA 

Force 

BOTC 



Army 
RDTC 




Navy 
ROTC 


1 lUlnois 




V 
A 




i Knox College, Calesburg 






E T ^vnl A TTn A voipa A ^;ir Hhl nAcm 




X 




b NnrthPfin Tlllnola Unlversi^v. DaKalb " 




X 




MoYvfliuAfl^^m Ilni vAi^s4^v. ^ATisiion 






X 


5VMif>tAm TlUnoia Unlversitv. Carbondale 


X 










X 




Wheaton College, Uheaton 




X 




Indiana 








Ball State University, Muncie 


X 






Butler University, Indianapolis 


X 






OePauv University, Greencasile 


X 






Evansville, University of, Evansvllle 


X 






Indiana University, Bloomington 


X 


X 




Notre Dame, University of, Notre Dame 
Purdue University, Lafayette 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Rose Polytechnic Institute, Terre Haute 




X 




Iowa 








Coe College, Cedar Rapids |» 


X 






Drake University, Des Moines 


X 






Grinnell College, Grlnnell 


X 






Iowa State University, Ames 


X . 


X 


X 


Iowa, University of, Iowa City 


X 


X 




Kansas 








Kansas State College, Pittsburg 




X 




Kansas State University, Memhattan 


X 


X 




Kansas, Univeri^ity of, Lawrence 


X 


X 


X 


Washburn University of Topeka, Topeka 


X 






Wichita State University, Wichita 


X 


X 





» 



444 



State and College 



Mr 

Force 
ROTC 



Army 
ROTC 



Michigan 

Central Michigan University, Mt. Pleasant 
Detroit, University of, Detroit 
Eastern Michigan University, Ypsilanti 
Lake Superior State College, Sault Ste. Marie 
Michigan Technological University, Ifoughton 
Michigan State University, East Lansing 
Michigan, University of, Ann Arbor 
Northern Michigan University, Marquette 
Western Michigan University, Kalamazoo 

Minnesota 

College of St. Thomas, St. Paul 
Minnesota, University of, Duluth 
Minnesota, University of, Minneapolis 
St. John's University, Collegeville 
St. Olaf College, Northfield 

Missouri 

Central Missouri State College, VTarrensburg 
*Kemper Military School and College, Boonvllle 

Lincoln University", Jefferson City 

Missouri y University of, Rolla 

Missouri y University of , Columbia 

Northeast Missouri State College, Kirksville 

St. Louis University, St. Louis 

Southwest Missouri State College, Springfield 

Washington University, St. Louis 
*Wentworth Military Academy, Lexington 

Westminister College, fVilton 



* Jtmior college 



X 
X 
X 



X 
X 
X 



X 
X 
X 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 



4 


iiir 




1 


1 




Force 


Anoy 




i 








• 








1 Crplcrhton Unlversltv. OnAhA 




X 








X 




Miin4/*4nAl TInlvpT*fil^v Onmhft- The. OioaHa 




X 




Nebraska, University of, Lincoln 


X 


X 


new ncJLxco 








RAflt^m Npu Mexico University. Fortales 




X 


/ 

# 


^^ew Mexico Military Institute, Roswell 




X 




New Mexico State University, Las Cruces 


X 


X 




New Mexico State University^ University Park 




X 




New Mexico, Universi"^ qf , Albuquerque 


X 




X 


North Dakota 








North Dakota State University, Fargo 


X 


X 




North Dakota, University of. Grand Forks 


X 


X 




Ohio 








Akron, University of, Akron 

Bowling Green State University, Bowling Greai 


X 


X 




X 


X 




Capital University, Colxunbus 


X 






Case Western Reserve University, Cleveland 


X 






Central State University, Wilberforce 




X 




Cincinnati, University of, Cinc?nnatl 
Dayton, Univ^-slty of, Dayton 


X 


X 






X 




Deiiison University, Granville 


X 






John Carroll University, Cleveland 




X 




Kent state University, Kent 


X 


X 




Kenyon College, Gambler 
Miami University, Oxford 


X 






>x 




X 


Ohio State University, Columbus 


X 


X 


X 


Ohio University, Athens 


X 


X 




Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware 


X 







i 

I 

t 








f 


Otterbein College, Westerville 

Toledo, University of, Toledo 

Xavler University, Cincinnati 

Youngs town State University, Youngstown 


X 


X 
X 
X 






Oklahoma 

Cameron State Agricultural College, Lawton 
Oklahoma Military Academy, Claremore 
Oklahoma State University, Stillwater 
2^ Oklahoma, University of, Norman 

F^mhandle State College of A & AS, Goodwell 
Tulsa, University of, Tulsa 


X 
X 

X 


X 
X 
X 
. X 
X 


X 


i 


South Dakota 

South Dakota, University of, Vermillion 

South Dakota School of Mines & Technology, Rapid City 

South Dakota State University, Brookings 


X 


X 
X 

,x 






West Virginia 

Davis and Elkins College, Elklns 
Marshall University, Huntington 
Potomac State College, Keyser 
West Virginia State College, Institute 
West Virginia University, Morgantown 


X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 






Wisconsin 

Laurence University, Alpleton 

Marquette University, Milwaukee 

Rlpon ^Collage, Ripon 

St. Noroert College, West De Pare 

Wisconsin State University, Oahkosh 

WLsconsin State University, Stevens Point 


X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 



I 



Iftsconsin State University, Superior 
llisconsin State University, Whitewater 
Wisconsin, University of, Madison 
Wisconsin, University of, Milwaukee Campus 

Wyoming 

looming. University of, Laramie 



X 
X 



X 
X 
X 



Sources: 

The College Blue Book » 12th ed. Los Angeles: College Planning Programs, Ltd., 1968 
Directory of ROTC/WXC Units . Ptort Monroe, Va: Departoant of the Aimjr, 1969 
1969 Bulletin of Information. The Regular Naval ROTC Program, 1968. 




ARMED FORCES EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 



The prograMs outlined on the follovdng pages 
are designed to meet a continual need for highly > 
trained young men and iiomen in the armed forces. 
The armed forces programs provide an opportunity 
for young adults to increase their general 



educational level ^ to receive financial assis- 
tance in the medical and non-medical professions 
to give hig^ school graduates an opportunity 
to pursue courses in science and engineering^ 
and to fulfill armed service training require- 
ments. 



Medical 



Iprogram 


Eligibility 


Assistance 


Navy Nurse Corps Candidates 
Apply: 

Bureau of Naval Personnel 
Navy Department 
Washington^ D. C.^ 20370 
Attn: Pers-B623 


Nursing students with a high 
school diploma in sophomore 
or junior years in nursing 
school In the age group 20--29. 


Tuition, books, pay, and 
allowances for a mnrlmum of 
of , 24- months 


ff 

Army Senior Veterinary Stud^t 

Apply: 

The Surgeon General 
Department of the Army 
Attn: MEDPT-RM 
Washington^ D. C./ 20315 


Students in their junior 
year in veterinary school. 

1 


Pay and allowances of 
commissioned officer 



Program 


Eligibility 


Assistance 


Army Student Nurse 

(enrolled in diploina program) 

Apply: 

Army Careers 

n. S. Army Recruiting Conraand 
Hampton, Va., 23369 


Rill-time studekit nurses who 
have completed the first 2 
years in an approved school 
of nursing in the age group 
18-25* VIbmen must be single. 


Pay and allowances for 
12 months 


iiimy oxuaenX) nuroe 
(enrolled in U year program) 

Apply; 

Army Careers ^ 
U. S.Mrmy Recruiting Command 
Hamp^n, Va., 23369 


ruxx** wjuuie Swiiuniiw nurses wiiv/ 
have completed the first 2 
years in an approved college 
of nursing in the age group 
18-28. Women must be single.^ 


ACiJf CUlU C&XXUVfCUiv^CSS X\JX kjl^ 

months. Tuition, fees, 
and books 


Army Student Dietitian 
Apply: 

The Surgeon General 
Atui: MEDPT-RS 
Department of the Amy, 
'.'ashington, D. C. 20315 


Plill-timis student, 18-28 years 
of age in the Junior year 
majoring in food and nutiltion 
or in institution management. 


Pay and allowances until 
completion of academic 
requirements 


Therapy Army Sttident Occupational 
Appli : 

The Surgeon General 
Attn: MEDPT-RS 
Department of the Army 
Washington. D. C. 2C315 


Completion of soi^omore year 
of college and enrolled in 
curriculum of occupational 
therapy 


Pay and allowance until 
oomplei^ion of academic 
requirements 



450 



Program 


Eligibility 


Assistance 


\ ^fl^y Senior Medlced Student 

^ Apply: 

The Surgeon General 
Attn: MEDPT-RS 
Department of the Army 
Washington^ D« 2D^^5 


Students in their Junior 
year in medical school* 


Fay and allowances of 
commissioned officer 


Walter Reed Army Institute of 
Nursing 

Apply: 

Army Careers 

U« S. Army Recruiting C!ommand 
Hampton, Va., 23369 


High School graduates 
accepted by an accredited 
college in age group 17-23. 
Women must be single « 


Pa/ and allowances; 
tuition and books 


Navy Senior Medical Student 

Apply: V 
Bureau of Naval Personnel 
Navy Department 
Washington, D« 20370 
Attn: Pers-B623 


Students enrolled in Junior 
year of study at a medical 
school. 


Fay and allowances of a 
commissioned officer 


Navy Dietetic Internship 
Apply: 

Bureau of Medicine and Surgery 
Navy Department 
Washing, D. C, 20370 


Applicants approved for intern 
training 21-31 |- years of age 
with a baccalaureate degree in 
foods and nutrition or insti- 
tutional management* 


Fay and allowances of a 
commissioned officer 

\ 



ERIC 



Program ^ 


EllgibiUty 


Assistance 


Navy Physical Therapist Student 
Apply: 

Bureau of Medicine and Surgery 
Navy Department 
Vfeshlngton, C., 20370 


Applicants In age group 21- 
31 ^ within 12 months of 
. completion of appix^ved course 
in physical therapy* 


Pay and allowances of a 
commissioned officer 


Navy Occupational Therapist 
Student 

Apply: 

Bureau of Medicine and Surgery 
Navy Department 
Washington, D. C., 20370 


Applicants 21-31 1 years of age 
enrolled in an approved clinical 
occupational therapy training 
program 


Pay and allowances of a 
commissioned officer 


Air Force Senior Medical Student 
Apply: 

llie Surgeon General 
Heparlment of the Air Force 
Atto: AFMSMB 
Randolph AFB, Texas 78148 


Students in their Junior year of 
medical school. 


Pay and allowances of a 
commissioned officer 


Air Force Dietetic Internship 
Apply: 

The Surgeon General 
Department of the Air Fbrce 
Attn: APMSMB 
Rendolph AFB, Texas 78148 


Students in age group 21-30 with 
a baccalaxireate degree who have 
been accepted for an approved 
internship 


Pay and allowances of a 
commissioned officer 



^52 



1 -< 



Program 


Eligibility 


Assistance 


Air Force Physical Therapist 
Student 

Apply; 

The Surgeon General 
Department of the Air Force 
Attn; AmSMB 

Randolph AFB, Texas 78148 


Students in age group 21-26 
within 12 months of completion 
of approved course in physical 
therapy. 


Pay and allowances of a 
commissioned officer 


Air Force Occupational Therapist 
Stud^it 

Apply; 

The Surgeon General 
DepartmOTt of the Air Force 
Attn; AFMSMB 
Randolph AFB, Texas 781^8 


Students in age group 21-28 
enrolled in an approved 
clinical occupational therapy 
training program. 


Pay and allowances of a 
commissioned officer 



Source: 

U. S. Department of Labor ^ "Armed 
mi (DsiU 1969), 18-19. 
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ERIC 



Nonmedic al 



Program 


Eligibility 


Assistance 


Tuition \ 
Assistance w \ 

Apply: 

Education office at 
military base 


All active duty enlisted per 
personriel within 2 vears of 
separation* 


Pays 75 percent of tuition 
and fees for off-duty 
study. Ck)ast Guard pays 
up to $200 per semester 


United State Armed Forces 
Institute (USAFI) 

Apply: 

Education office at 
military base 


All active duty service 
personnel. 


Reduced fees for extension 
and correspondence courses 


Army Jhlisted Schooling 
Apply: 

Office of Personnel Operations 
Department of the Anny 
Washington, D. C. 20310 


All active duty military 
personnel. Training must 
meet an Army ^jqulrement. 


Normal pay and allowances 
plus tuition, books, 
training supplies, and 
related fees 


Anny General Educational 
Development (GED) 

Apply: 

Director of GED at any 
Anny Education Center 


All active duty mllitaiy 
personnel 


Academic or vocational 
training at little or 
no cost 



A54 



Program 


Eligibility 


Assistance 


Army Degree Completion Program 
Apply: 

Director of GED at any 
Army Education Center 


Active duty commissioned 
officers or warrant officers 
with 3 years service, or 
enlisted personnel with 1 
year of service who can 
obtain a baccalaiireate d 
degree in 12 months or a 
graduate degree in 6 months 
of full-time college attendance 


Normal pay and allowances; 
student pays all school 
expenses 


Navy College Degree Program 
Apply: 

Personnel office of any 
Naval activity 


Active duty officers who can 
obtain a baccalaureate degree 
in 12 months or less through 
full-time college attendance. 


Normal pay and allowances; 
officers pay all educational 
expenses 


Air Force "Operation Bootstrap" 
Teminal TDY Programs 

Apply: 

Education Services Officer 
at any Air Force Base 


Dependent on career status, 
length of service, fields of 
study. 


Temporary duty to complete 
course requirements for 
degrees. * Students pay for 
all tuition, fees, books, 
and transportation 


Air Force "Operation Bootstrap" 
Nonterminal TDY Program 

Apply: 

Education Services Officer 
at any Air Force Base 


Dependent on career status, 
length of service, fields. of 
study. 


Temporary duty to complete 
course requirements for 
degrees. Students pay for 
all tuition, fees, books, 
and transportation 



Program 


ELlgibility 


Assistance 


Air Jbrce "Operation Bootstrap" 
Tuition Assistance 

Apply: 

Education Services Officer 
at any Air Force Base 


All academically qualified 
personnel except officers 
within 2 years of separation 


Maximum of 75 percent of 
tuition and fees 


Program 
Apply: 

Commandant of the Marine Corps 
Code DX 

Headquarters }fea*lne Corps 
Uashlngton, D. C. 20380 


nfflrers in the frvBjAf^ of 
warrant officer through 
lieutenant ooloneji \^o have 
sufficient credits to complete 
their baccalaureate degree in 
18 months or less. 


Rpfifiilar nav and aHowancea* 
Students must pay all scboo] 
expences 


Secnav Scholarship Program 
Apply: 

Commandant of the Marine Corps 
Code DX 

Headquarters Marine Corps 
UsLshington, D. C. 20380 


All naval personnel on active 
duty. 


Rill p>ay and allowances 
plus scholarship not to 
exceed the cost of sending 
the student to the same 
school at. government expense 


Officer Candidate Scholarship 
Program 

Apply: 

Commandant of the Marine Corps 
Code DXf Headqtxartera Marine Corps 
Washlnrton. D. C. 20^80 


Qualified male applicants who 
after completion of the Marine 
Corps Officer Candidate Course 
are commissioned in the rec^^rve. 
Must be at least 20 years of age 
and not more that 24 years of age. 


Maximum cf 21 months of 
regular pay and allowances. 
Students must pay all 
school expenses 

1 



Program 


Eligibility 


Assistance 


Jfarine Ciorps Off-Duty Program 
Apply: 

Coimnandant of the Marine Corps 
Code DX 

Headquarters Marine Corps 
Washington y D. C. 2038O 


All active duty service 
personnel 


Tuition assistance or 
free-of-charge courses 


Marine Corps Associate Degree 
Completion Program 

Apply: 

Commandant of the Marine Corps 
Code DX 

Headquarters Marine Corps 
Washington y D. C. 2038O 


All Marine Corps personnel 
on active duty \d.th the rank 
of lance corporal or above^ 
3 years of service ^ a score 
on the GCT or 120 or more^ 
and a high school diploma. 


All tuition 9 book? 9 and 
fees for a period of up to 
24. consecutive months. 
Personnal receive regular 
pay and allowances 


Marine Corps Advanced Degree 
Program 

Apply: 

Commandant of the Marine Corps 
Code DX 

Headquarters Marine Corps 
Washington 9 D. C. 20380 


Qualified officers In ihe <^ade 
of first lieutenant through 
lieutenant colonel \iAio can 
complete the requirements 
for an advanced degree in a 
maximum period of 18 months. 


Maximum of 18 months 
of regular pay and allow- 
ances. Students must pay 
all school exposes 



•Program 


.Eligibility 


'Assistance 


Special Education Program 
Apply: 

Commandant of the Marine Corps 
Code DX 

Headquarters Marine Corps 
Washington 9 D. C. 2038O 


Officers on extended active 
duty with the rank of first 
lieutenant through lieutenant 
colonel who qualify. 


Toll pay and allowances 
plus tuition and fees 


R.O.T.C. Programs: 

Army, Navy, and Air Force 

Apply: 

Any recruiter 


College students and prospective 
students 


Some scholarship assistance 



Source: 



U. S. Department of Labor, "Ann ad Forces Educational Programs," Occupational Outlook Quarterly^ 
nil (FaU 1969), 16-18 



